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‘) ULLMAN’S INKS 


Uniformly Excellent 
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When once you use 

- Ullman’s Inks 
You forget all about Ink 
Until you need some more 
And then— 


You order Ullman’s 
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Sigmund Ullman Co. 


‘New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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J. W. Butler Paper Co. 


Successful Catalogs and Advertising Literature 


are Products of 


o Snowflake” 


The rigid inspection given * Snowflake” during the course of 
manufacture, the purity of the ingredients, the Ideal Mill 
conditions and our ambition to supply a critical trade with a 
dependable Enameled Book paper are accountable reasons for 
the presence of 


* The Perfect Printing Paper” 


Many representative concerns attest to the merits of “Snow- 
ake” by continuing to specify it on their fine work. 


Se age gS A eR 





Write for the new blue covered 
“test” book for further evidence 


Distributers of ‘Butler Brands” 


Standard Paper Company 3 “ 5 3 Milwaukee. Wisconan 
Central Michigan Paper Company A " - . Grand Rapids. Michigan 
Pacifie Coast Paper Company . : A ad . San Francisco. California 
Southwestern Paper Company . . ‘ R : Dallas. Texas 
Southwestern Paper Company . ; fe 2 F 3 Houston. Texas 
Butler-Jarboe Paper Company . b: . = Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 
American Type Founders Company. ‘ ‘ r Spokane. Washington 
American Type Founders Company ” 4 Vancouver, British Columbia 
National Paper & Type Company, (Export only) 4 : 5 New York City 

~~ National Paper & Type Company “ : J . . City of Mexico, Mexico 
i. National Paper & Type Company is a, A City of Monterey. Mexico 
. National Paper & Type Company % 7 = Z ps Havana, Cuba 
Scoville Pager Company 5 A - é 3 : Ogden. Utah 






































Quality and Price 








We think we have been manufacturing Printing Inks long enough 
to know the business, and know just what the printer wants, when it 
comes to a question of QUALITY. 

We have sold Ink long enough to know that the printer wants the 
very best at the very least price. 

We know that quantity will not make customers at any price, and 
the buyers of Ink know from experience that guality must be closely 
associated with price. 

For a test, compare our BOXER BLACK. This is an Ink used 
by all good printers. There’s QUALITY in all of our makes. Have 
you ever examined our new Catalog? Some excellent samples that 
will compare with the best. 

If you are a stranger, and have never given us an order, here’s a 


safe proposition. 


Our straightforward guarantee placed upon every transaction 





is made possible by the most careful and expert methods of ink 


production. 


We stand back of every drop of ink we sell you. 
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Our Guarantee 


oO 

















To any printer sending us an order for BOXER 
BLack: WE AGREE to pay charges both zZ 





ways upon failure to find the quality other 
than advertised. , 














SEND FOR Our NEw SPECIMEN Book 





The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


shia cee came eaiiiaiiala MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
I- LYMOUTH LACE . « « 
606 Comercial PLace . NEW ORLEANS BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Composing Machine Sorts Caster 
For All Kinds of Work All Sizes 


Plain or Intricate 5-point to 36-point 
All Sizes 5-point to 14-point Body Type, Display Type 
Any Measure Up to 60 Picas Borders, Spaces and Quads 


SSO EOE IEEE AEE 
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You saw our Calendar P If So, this letter from Mr. 
Fell telling about its composition will interest you. 


OOOO SOE IH 


ur 
OOOO OOOOOOOOOO*S 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan 30, 1908 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 
Gentlemen: 
positioy 
re it will 
oe “and space material used 
cases of  aieprdenes type which we had ca 
that the composition was handled along gore 
and under the same commercial conditions. 


x 


No more care was exercised in making the electrotypes than 
with our regular work, and all of the type and borders were 
distributed back in the case when the electrotypes were made. 


The. uniformly excellent results obtained, as shown by the 
copies of the Calendar I have received to day, seem to me con- 
vineing proof of the accuracy of Monotype type. Its wearing 
qualities are proved by our experience, for we are now using it 
almost exclusively in our job department. 


> 090 099090000 000000 000 S0O C0 


Another point which you have doubtless 

that our having an-unlimited supply of 
pace material made the cost of this composi 

could have been had the job carried the time 

waiting for and hunting for sorts. 

Very truly yours, 
WM. F. FELL COMPANY, 

WEF (Signed) Wm. 
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Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Where all communications, including those relating to sales, should be addressed 


Represented by 
. F. Cuampers, 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
KERRETT, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago . L. Hunter, 1 Bruce Bldg., Nashville 
EWIs, 170 Summer St., Boston . S. Rernnart, Yonge Street Arcade, Toronto 
ISKIMEN, 303 Panama Bldg., Sc. Louis WortHINGTON, 336 Temple Court, Denver 
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SET IN MONOTYPE SERIES NOS. 37 AND 39, TYPEWRITER SERIES NO. 70, AND MONOTYPE BORDERS D AND I 





SAID tuz OLD MAN to THE BOY 


“The only Book Ink which 
has given satisfaction to your 
father, my father, you and me.” 


H-D- 345 Dearborn Street, Chie cago 

BO 147 Pearl Stre Me ks 
— 734 Sansom Street, Phila . “iphia 
6 West 14th Street, Kansas City 
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1925 South Street, . Cinc =f THE QUEEN City 


PRINTING INK CO. 





























Quick-Change Model 5 Dp aradox Quick-Change Model 4 


Single Magazine Double Magazine 











Spend your money for a Linotype 
and so economize. 


Sounds paradoxical, doesn’t it P 
But why not? 


Is there any other machine you can install which with ONE 
MAN will do the work of five compositors ? 


Is there any other composing machine which requires so 
little floor space, costs so little for repairs, produces so 
large a quantity of matter in a given time P. 


Is there any other machine giving you a choice of 300 faces 
and 360 characters from a keyboard of only 90 keys? 


Is there any other machine of which over 600 concerns, each 
using a single machine, have declared that it pays for itself 
out of the profits? 


Nearly 4,000 satisfied users of 12,000 machines know that 


“The Linotype Way 1s the only way”’ 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO PARIS 


SYDNEY, N. S. W. TOKIO CAPE TOWN HAVANA BUENOS AIRES 
Bento N. z.bp arsons Bros. Teijiro Kurosawa John Haddon & Co. F isco Arredond Louis L. Lomer 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


cc Ion 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mis. Co. 


FACTORIES 





CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 





























Peerless 


Carbon 


Black 


Is indispensable for making 
high-grade Litho, Half-tone and 
Letterpress Inks. The Inland 
Printer furnishes an example 
of the work done with an ink 
made with PEERLESS. Such 
an ink will flow, distribute and 
print perfectly. Inks made 
with PEERLESS Black can 
be obtained from any printing 
ink manufacturer in the United 
States. Manufactured by the 


Peerless 


Carbon Black Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
Sole Selling Agents 
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THE NEW OSWEGO AUTOMATIC 


is offered to supply the demand of the trade for a small-size, quick, powerful, accurate, economical cutter. It 
is the first successful small-size Automatic. It has independent automatic clamp, foot treadle, side gauges, 
both right and left hand sides, quick cable movement, and makes twenty-seven cuts a minute. The produc- 
tion therefore is limited only by the ability of the operator to keep pace with the machine. The pressure of 
the automatic clamp is sufficient to clamp and cut accurately the hardest stock. These machines are also 
furnished with wheel on top for clamping by hand; the change from automatic clamp to hand clamp or foot 
clamp is without any change of adjustment (i. e., the same convenient arrangement as on the larger size regular 


BROWN & CARVER Automatic Clamp Cutters). 
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The Oswego Automatic ts guaranteed in every particular. 


The BROWN & CARVER and OSWEGO Cutters are made as a specialty in SEVENTY sizes and 
styles, from the 16-inch 200-lb. OSWEGO Bench Cutter to the 84-inch 9-ton BROWN & CARVER 
Automatic Clamp Cutter. Oswego Machine Works is the only factory making cutting machines exclusively 
and the only one making a complete line of cutting machines. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 
NIEL GRAY, Jr., PROPRIETOR 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 Nassau Street CHICAGO OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street 
Watter S. Timmis, Manager ‘J. M. Ives, Manager 
- 
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DUPLEGRAYV INK, D. 917-61. 


Perfect Working Qualities 
Slip-sheeting Unnecessary 
Dries Hard Over Night 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Ault @ Wiborg 


C4 Company 


SINGLE IMPRESSION OF 
CINCINNATI BUFFALO HAVANA 
DUPLE 6 RAV NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CITY OF MEXICO 
INK A i) CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES 
ST. LOUIS TORONTO LONDON 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 
35%48 to 14% 21 inches 


The man who has never used a Drop-Roller Folding Machine may be unable to 
see much difference between a Chambers and some others. He often does not appre- 
ciate the value of these differences. "The man in the bindery, however, who runs the 
machine, who has to get out the work, who makes the changes from one job to another 
and who is with the machine day to day, year in and year out — HE KNOWS. 

His experience places the Chambers at the top on every point of merit. 

The new 440 is away beyond any previous production in the Folding Machine 
line. It sells on merit and on a smaller margin of profit for the builder. 


The price ts in the machine 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 
































THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET; CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Wastes Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota ‘eon Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Siaue Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; National Paper & Type Co., City of 
Mexico, On the Pacific Coast—T he Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, "Seattle ; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 











The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock a 





“The man makes the job.” That is true, nothing more so—if he 
takes time enough. 

Any old press run slow enough, with the exceptional man and time 
enough, is as good as another. And the profit expected is the loss secured. 


Nowadays no one has time enough for the inferior machine no mat- 
ter what else he has. Profit and success come only through up to date, 
exact and speedy production. The machine is tremendously important. It 
must be built for the purpose, like the Optimus. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN BARNHART OLD STYLE AND BARNHART OLD STYLE NO. 2 























The Juengst Gatherer 
Collator and Jogger 


WITH STITCHER ATTACHED 

















FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


The only Gathering Machine 


which detects imperfect signatures 


Built in all sizes, with or without the stitcher attached 





GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N.Y. 























Investigate—Ilt Will Pay You 








TWO HUNDRED USERS 


distributed from New York to San Francisco, 
many of them also using the latest produc- 
tion of other makers, will tell you that the 


Seybold 20th Century 


is the most perfect Automatic Cutting Machine 
ever produced. Ask us who they are. We'll 
tell you and you can investigate for yourself. 





Our new Catalogue will interest you. Write for it. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. THE SOUTHERN Type & Mcury.Co. J. H.ScHroeter & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co. 
Canadian Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 
Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 
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Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 
FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 
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WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 
daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 














Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


No. 4 Sewing Machine 


Gluing Machine 


No. 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine . No. 2 Case Machine 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 














ust think it over 


Whether it is better to 
keep your flat bed two- 
revolution presses 
running dayinand day 
e WITH OIL OFFSET DEVICE out turning out long 
runs of presswork, or 
to install a Scott All- 
Size Rotary Web 
Press which cuts off 
and prints any length | 
of sheet at a running 
a speed of six thousand 
sheets per hour, print- 
edon one or both sides, 
ready for paper cutter 
or folding machine. It 
is a good proposition 
and worthy of your 
careful consideration. 











SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY COLOR PRESS 
PRINTS TWO COLORS ON OUTSIDE PAGES 








It will pay Dividends 


NEW YORK OFFICE. .. . 41 Park Row 


CHICAGO OFFICE . 1643 Monadnock Block VW It S tt & ( 
ST.LOUIS OFFICE . . . 112 N. 4th Street alter CO O. 





BOSTON OFFICE .. . . 7 Water Street 
CABLE ADDRESS . “WALTSCOTT,” NEW YORK 





PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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“Iuka with a World-wide Reputation” 
Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 
Offices in Ebery Country where Printing ia Bone 





Mfg. Agent for the. United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 


Specialties: 


Letterpress 


Lithographic Inks im S ° l ked 
Lichtdruck lnk Softener pecial Watermarke 


: > and ; st7 xcellent for Presswor 
Bookbinders Solvine (for removing Wri tings z - —s tg - 


e ° ? hardened ink from presses, 
Tin-P rinters ry rollers and forms) TAKING A GOOD IMPRESSION 
Celluloid Printing Kast & Ehingsr’s | ™_ THEY MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION 


Copying Colors Grows Eisiiee . 520 —‘‘ Cleveland’’ Writings, Laid and Wove. 


Powd 
Cover and Cameo Paste Eheyers or . 528 —‘* Lisbon Ivory Wove.”’ 
. 604—** Caravel’’ Laid. 
ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS . 613—“‘ Lisbon Ledger.”’ 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS - 615—‘* Lisbon Superfine.” 


‘ . 7? 
For Every Kiad and System of Printin : Oe 
Vv ystem o! inting . 635 —** Lisbon Bond.’’ Write for Samples 


BI-TONE INKS . 671—‘*P B 671”” Bond. and Prices. 


The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks LET US KNOW YOUR NEEDS 
DEALERS IN 
Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, P ARSONS TRADING COMP ANY 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. Paper Merchants and Exporters 
20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires 


154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street oad » Now V, 
Hellmuth Buiiding 5 Wells Building Cable Address: PARTRACOM,” New York 























ADDED VALUE 








If you were to improve a good Cutter by fitting it with 


Curved Lever, 
“Easily Squared” Back Gauge, 
Gibs and Set-screws, and 
Side Gauges, back and front 
on both sides, 
how much more valuable and serviceable that Cutter 
would be! The Advance Lever Cutter has all of 


these advantages, yet costs no more than other machines. 
Why not send for a circular and get posted on it? 








Sold b y Manufactured by Salesroom and 


Dealers | The Challenge Machinery Co. | ,,,"*""*,. 
Everywhere Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. Chicago 
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No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


New York, Agencies Chicago, 


Sturtevant & MclIntire Sturtevant & Mclntire 
‘150 Nassau Street : 355 Dearborn Street 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 


13,64|13.95 | 15.64|15.98|16.32 
15.00|15.349 17.20/17.57/17.95 
15,67|16.02 | 17.98/18.36|18.77 
16.73 § 18.76/19. 16/19.58 LORING*COES 
16.20] 17.94|18.33|18.72|19. 
.63|17.02|17,42|17.82 19.73}20.16 20.59 
.79|18 21/1864 | 20. 62|21.07)21.52/21. a 
O .56|19 ,00}19,44 f 21.52|21.99|22.46/23. B 

pen and : Y 18.90 20,70}21.15)21.60 2. ecause it Is 

20,32|20.79 | 22.77/23 .26| 23.76): ‘ 

Easily Used. .24)21.74 24. 16)24 32)24.84 25) plain, the Trust 
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No trick to use 8 popssoo Says it is not 
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It, and no open ONL Cops 2028'8 warranted and an 
129 37/30. 


and shut’ to it. Ngee intrusion. 


That MAY be, but it can’t be juggled with. 


Coes’. 
Kiives © 


Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 


tie enbninans Our warrant and reputation are 
— behind every inch of edge. 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 


work (1890). 
: Why not ask us, now that the other 


First to absolutely refuse to join 


the Trust (1893). fellow has tried to make you believe he 


Fi ial Is f ° 
a knows it allP We’ll be honest. 
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TRACE MARK 


e * \sro-Ground. ED ""Wicro-Gro 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- e INC. 
ee oring Toes O 
® 


First to make first-class Knives, 
Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 
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any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best! 


TRACE MARK 











New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 
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Fes We have heen asked whv 
A Que ry the ascenders an Chelten- 
ham letters hdfhk It 
are mace lancer than the - 
A nswered descenders an ; Ln. _ 
The reason for this is that in ecientifically.desioned 


tunes the eve reads the tans af the lowercase letters. as 


18 nraved hv the PASE with which this naraoranh 18 read 








In Cheltenham Oldstyle we had a thoroughbred A n Idea igs 


design. We conceived the new idea of develop- 


ing a Cheltenham Family. Here, we argued, is Th at Wo nh U. Ss 


a master design for body or text or display; let us 
enable the compositor to obtain the utmost variety G oo d Fi ortu ne 
in color and proportion, while he cannot destroy 

harmony in the result. So this varied but ever harmonious Cheltenham Family grew 
and is victorious—the record-breaker in sales the world over, because in it harmony 
is made automatic. That is the reason. With a judicious selection of series and 
sizes the compositor’s work is simplified —his time is not used up in pauses for study 
and in experiments to obtain harmony and proportion with unrelated types. The 
Cheltenhams are decidedly economical. If a job is set in Cheltenhams it must be 
eye-pleasing—that’s the great point with your customers. Hence we find the richest 
catalogues and edition de luxe books set entirely in Cheltenhams, which are also 
used strikingly in newspaper advertisements and placards. It is phenomenal. It is a 
most successful marriage of Art with Economy in typesetting. 








The Entire Cheltenham Family is Sold in Weight Fonts at Our Body Type Prices 








American lype Founders 
lapew Sito 
























Greatest Price Concession in the 
History of Type Selling 














Cheltenham Oldstyle 


Imperialism Denounced 


Cheltenham Italic 


Resolutions Enhanced 


Cheltenham Wide 


International Revival 


Cheltenham Bold 


Cheltenham Family 
Stylish Originality 


Displays Advertisements 


Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic 


Publications Beautified 


Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed 


Desired Typographical Results 


Cheltenham Bold Extended 


Pleasing Styles 


Cheltenham Bold Outline 


Magazine Improved 


Cheltenham Inline Extended 


Modern Stores 


Cheltenham Inline 


Brand Changed 


Cheltenham Inline Extra Condensed 


Rebels Executed 








Another good reason for the 
q growing phenomenal demand 

for the Cheltenhams is that we 
sell them all (as well as others of our 
Display Types) in fonts -weighing 
twenty-five pounds and over at plain 
Body Type prices—the lowest prices 
asked for any type. 


Buy Display Type at Body Type 
Prices and Discounts 


@ Fewer fonts, but larger; a large 
font takes up no more space than a 
small one, and costs less. Composition 
is quicker with fewer large fonts in 
families than with a greater number 
of small, heterogeneous, unrelated 
fonts which keep compositors guess- 
ing and experimenting, and cost more 








American Type Founders Co 


Leader of Type Fashions — Originator of the Type Family. It sells Originality at 
Prices as low as are asked for Imitations of its Successes 
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THAT SMOOTH, EASY-RUNNING “PEERLESS” 








Peerless 
Job 


Press 


The press 
having more 
up-to-date 
improvements 
than any 
other 

on to-day’s 
market. 


Constructed substantially. Built to stand the test. High speed— 
no noise—no jar—is easily operated. Remember we have been 
building these machines for over thirty years, and each year have 
improved its mechanism. 

If you want a perfect jobd press, let us send you our illustrated 
catalog telling you all about the six sizes. 








Peerless 
Gem 
Power 
Cutter 


Best steel and cast iron, carefully machined and accurately assem- 
bled. Reliable extra large wheel-clamp. No troublesome gears and 
pinions—worm and worm-wheel. The latest and best in gauges and 
rule—see them. Peerless friction clutch—in use fifteen years. Auto- 
matic trip and brake. Twenty cuts per minute—fast enough. Cuts 
32 inches square. A high-grade cutter at an attractive price. 8,000 
Peerless machines in constant use. 











PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BuILDERS OF THE PEERLESS GEM POWER CUTTERS 


Builders of the Cranston Newspaper Presses. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes. 





























ACME 


WIRE STAPLE |< 





Acme 
Binder 
No. 6 


po in Europe 


> 





BINDERS 








“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 


Devices on the market’”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 


Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 








ACME STAPLE CO, 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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THE REASON WHY 


The National ae 


Rotary The “NATIONAL” is Simple, 
Perforating Convenient, Quick, Economical, 


Perfect and Finished in its work. 


Machine | 
ac It leaves no Burr on the stock Work can be printed after perforation 
| It leaves no Swell of stock Has no Strings 
Is C a Best bf Therefore no Dry Pressing of stock, or Has no Tapes 


Pounding of stock Has no Rubber Bands 

















Scope and Range of its work as WIDE as 


implied by its name — 


‘National’ 
A —_— 





For Sale by Principal Dealers and Printers’ Supply Houses in United States and Canada. 
PARSONS TRADING CO., 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 


London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria Street Sydney, N. S. W.— Stock Exchange Building Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey Street 
Mexico City, Mex.— Calle Tiburcio No. 18 Havana, Cuba —Cuba 27, Esquina a O’Reilly 


ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 





Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the National. It’s yours forthe asking. 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., Zasecu se.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
































HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
——>>= BROOELYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End - Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 








3 Reasons Why 


» The Reliance 


Proof Press for 


Photo-Engravers 
is so 
popular: 

lst— No finer proofs 
can be obtained by any 
other method. 
2d—It takes less 
MJ time to obtain first- 
class proofs. 
3d—The expense of 
obtaining fine proofs on 
the RELIANCE is very 
small. 
Built in 7 sizes, including 
» “Our Baby” 


Bed 10x12”, Platen 8x 10” 


WRITE TO THE MANUFACTURERS FOR PRICES 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
126 WEsT JACKSON BLvp., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


OR 





KLIMSCH & CO., - FRANKFURT, A. M., GERMANY 
A. W. PENROSE & CO., Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 337 Dearborn St., CH1caGo 





Morgans & Wilcox 
Mfg. Co.'s 


Steel | 
Furniture J 





Labor-Saver 








Iron Furniture 


LIGHT, STRONG, ACCURATE 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


NEW SIZES AND NEW FONTS 


Displacing Wood as well as Lead Furniture. 
Send -for printed matter. | 
MADE BY 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 





Get our patent Cylinder Press-Lock circular. 
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, 
Aye 


ty 
y 
Seam 





Don’t Get Mad and 
Kick the Cat 








LEARN TO MAKE YOUR 
OWN PLATES 


Our plan is simple, easy to learn, quick and inexpensive. 
CHALK PLATES are now being used by the small and 
large newspaper plants. Why not illustrate your paper with 
CHALK PLATES ? 


Our outfits (two sizes) can be used for ordinary Stereotyping and 
Rubber-Stamp making, as well as Chalk-Plate work. If you now have 
a Stereotyping outfit, $2 will place you in position to use our CHALK 
CUT system. 

Let us tell you full particulars. Get our prices, terms, etc. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
62-64 Ludgate Hill, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LONDON, E. C., ENG. 





Monitor Perforator 


ROUND HOLE 



















ae 
L VaRaes CHICAGO. Usa. Heavy | HL 
=a. erforates 





THE MONITOR 
makes a clean-cut 
hole, and continues 
to, because it has a 
die-plate harder than 
a steel file, inserted in a heavy bed plate— 
can not expand nor spring. Steel needles 
ground after they are tempered. Absolute 
register of die-plate and needles. Positive 
stripper that will not spring. Extra heavy 
throughout. Guaranteed for continuous use 


and perfect work. 


SAMPLES OF WORK done on various Latham 
special bookbinders’ machines sent on application. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
197-201 S. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 
8 Reade St., NEW YORK CITY 220 Devonshire St., BOSTON 






















































The Combination Motor Equipment 












U.S. Patent 
No. 796,637 





Starter, 
Switch, 


Fuses, 


All in 
One 





Made in 


% H.P. 
% H.P. 
i LP. 





110, 220, 500 
Volts D.C, 


110, 220 
Volts A.C. 


This equipment gives you 
8 speeds. 


J. G. BARR 
ELECTRIC CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
18 Fell Street 





CHICAGO 
34 S. Clark Street 


ST. LOUIS 
9 S. 10th Street 


























“CURI-CURL” 








THE NEWEST CREATION IN 
BLOTTING PAPER 


IF THE PRINTER OR ADVERTISER 
WANTSSOMETHING REALLY UNIQUE, 
SOMETHING THAT IS BOUND TO 
CATCH THE EYE—HE SHOULD GET 
A FULL LINE OF OUR BLOTTING PA- 
PER SAMPLES — STANDARD, IMPER- 
IAL AND STERLING. G, WE MANU- 
FACTURE THE BEST BLOTTINGS IN 
AMERICA; WE ALSOMANUFACTURE 
ROYAL WORCESTER ENAMELED 
BLOTTING. @ YOU WILL BE INTER- 
ESTED THE MINUTE YOU SEE OUR 
SAMPLES. G~96>DG2)/ERY CD 











STANDARD PAPER 
MANUFACTURING 
CO., Richmond, Virginia 
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Chai ndler & Price Gordon Press 


‘ . i = SPECIAL FEATURES 
During the past 2 fe It is built from ten to twenty per cent 
avier than the make of any other 


twenty-one years ot Blaten Pres ofthis type. The long 


dwell ? the platen. ofan 
more than : soln Sages apielon son be 
wane thrown off simply S touching the 


30,000 /N_cou ee ameaphyioelgtieardl Seaton 
of 





and reaching for the lever. The ink 
plates are extra large, and every 
roller not only covers the entire form, 


The Chand 17 oe 2 epee 
A | . oe ter of t 
e Chandler || | AA}MEE ey, Sa ih eal Chae 


P ° & A Ss Hi _ ler & Wecy rs m x 
, .; Bs it special m: ry 
& rice © y - pesca ot oy pet yh solless travel 
% Co : at a high speed without jumping, 


Gordon Presses ai — — pair ge bon sapb hy ol pte 





i on ave the omens 
have been made, \Sud _ Teen jah poate ad 
. ge : i instantaneous. The ar-wheel 
sold and delivered. an ail me enh nyo y + nde ace 
We haveyetto hear wa f barn sce than on ‘te 
£8 achines, nm cam- '$ are 
f one defective ag & a 
or on 2 : . , The bed ol ten are nen 























THE CHANDLER & PRICE ccx. Manufacturers 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 








HLECTRIC 
ANNIHILATOR 


A preparation with which the pressman can overcome the 
trouble caused by electricity in paper in very dry or 
cold weather. For full particulars and price address the 
MANUFACTURERS 


THALMANN PRINTING INK CO. 


Main Office and Factory, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 














BRANCHES - 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA DALLAS 























Golding Auto-Clamp Paper Cutter 











Strong 
Reliable 
Lasting 
> 
Box Base 


Keeps trimmings off floor 


> 
Very Fast 


Fifteen or more cuts per 
minute 


> 
Ask for Catalogue ‘‘C’’ 














36-IN. AUTO-CLAMP PAPER CUTTER 








Safe 
Accurate 
Convenient 


SS 
Auto-Clamp 


Is self-adjusting to size 
and weight of 
stock 


—_ 


Interlocking 
Gage 


To 3 in. from cutting line 

















GOLDING MFG. CO., Manufacturers, FRANKLIN, MASS. 


_ BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





Golding Jobber, Pearl Press, Golding Hand, Lever and Power Paper Cutters and Tools. For Sale by all Principal Dealers 











The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth! 
An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth! 














ENGRAVING & 
OTYPE 


407-427 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 

















New Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehensive 
_ and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, the 
necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use your 


F YOU are a buyer of Engravings you should have our ) 


letter-head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 





























Victoria Platen 
Printing Presses 


For Printing, 
Embossing, 
Bookbinding, 

Paper Boxes and 
Fancy Paper Articles 








Equals any two of our other presses.— Zabel Bros. 

An indispensable machine in a plant pretending to be modern 
and profitable.— Corday & Gross. 

A machine of such exceptional and such sterling worth.— 
Edward Stern & Co. 


We feel that there has been no exaggeration and that you 
have actually delivered the goods.—The Matthews-Northrup Wks. 


The press has made good every statement made by you.—The 
Winthrop Press. 


We should consider it comparatively cheap at double the price 
charged for any other machine of the Universal type.— Mulford 
Press. 


So far in advance of all other platen presses that we are at a 
loss for any comparison.— Quaker City Card Co. 


This work (vignettes) has been of necessity confined to cyl- 
inder presses, but the Victoria prints a vignetted half-tone equally 
well.— Chasmar-Winchell Press. 


Has a rigidity of impression and a power of thoroughly cov- 
ering the form with ink which we have never been able to secure 
except on a cylinder press.— Ferris & Leach. 


Its qualifications seem to be the best we have ever seen, and 
we would cheerfully recommend it to any one who desires a 
press for similar purposes.— Gatchel & Manning. 


Large subjects that we have been in the habit of proving on 
a pony Miehle we are now proving on the Victoria and are get- 
ting equally good results.— Beck Engraving Co. 








ROBERT CODDINGTON 


38 Park Row, New York 











LINOTYPE PARTS 
AND SUPPLIES 








SEND FOR OUR NEW 


, = 


Our Spaceband Repairing 
is the Best. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


i 


Try it out 














C. W. SEAWARD COMPANY 


Head Office, 251 Causeway Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH SUPPLY HOUSES 


DRISCOLL @& FLETCHER 
164 Ellicot Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








W. A. ANGUS 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO. 
1744 California street; Denver, Colo. 


12 Duane Street, New York City 
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Star Black 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 





























three grades—Regular, Long and 


Use the Q. D., all the same high quality. 
Star Brand 


of Ee RSS 
Printing ai 


Inks. 


Red StarLabel. FF. A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 








































THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


re 











rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 


[’ is distinguished for the 





SELLING AGENTS 
E.C. FULLER CO. . . 4 . . NewYork, N.Y. 


GANE BROse CO... 6 se 6 CHICAGO, ILL, 
T.W.& C.B.SHERIDAN .. . . .C#HIcaco, ILL. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, ONT. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .LONDON, ENG. 
S.KOCHANSKI . . . . . BERLIN, GERMANY 


MIDDOWS BROS. . . ... .SyDNEY,N.S.W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Carpe Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


~. 133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
= CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 




































WATSON “drive 


The accompanying illustrations show one of several exceedingly 
practicable forms of linotype drive which has been developed 
by our engineering department. The motor is bracketed to 
the machine in such a way as not only to put no strain upon 
it, but also to prevent any vibration being transmitted from 
motor to machine and vice versa. 

The motor, being under the step, is out of the way, but 
at the same time is perfectly accessible. 


There are no gears to clatter 
and cause vibration, but instead 
liberal belt centers and perfect -- 
adjustment of tension. 


Write for information regarding our 
PATENT CHAIR SWITCH. 


WATSON MOTORS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Mechanical Appliance Company 
Factory and Main Office, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 39-41 Cortlandt St. CHICAGO OFFICE, 1500 Fisher Building 





AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Smith & Winchester Mfg ‘Co. 


Office and Works, SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN., U.S.A. 











Sole Manufacturers and Owners of 


THE CELEBRATED CRANSTON 
OVERCUT and UNDERCUT 

POWER and LEVER 

AUTO, FOOT and HAND CLAMPING 


aper 
Cutters 


Die Presses 

Paper Bag Machines 
Friction Clutches 
Paper Machinery 


Prices upon application. 
ur new Catalogue B handsomely illustrates and fully 
describes above'machines. Write for copy. 













































NOW READY FOR THE MARKET 





Quick-Change Double Magazine 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


Fitted with 
New Patent 
Automatic 
Magazine 
Quick-change 
Attachment 


Two 
Magazines 
Both 
Full Size 

with 
Two 
Full 
Fonts of 
Two-Letter 


Matrices 


One keyboard of only 90 keys, four different faces, 360 characters, and a producing capacity only limited by the speed of the 
operator. WE INVITE COMPARISON WITH THE DOUBLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPE 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 


THE CANADIAN 


Model No. 4 
































THE FASTEST DOUBLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPE IN THE WORLD 


Price $3,500.00, subject to discount on application 


BUILT AND SOLD BY THE AMERICAN COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 



















In less than 









a Minute 





other 





Magazines 








containing 
Entirely 
Different 






Faces can be 





Substituted 
by the 


Operator for 


















those in 





use 

Without Any 
Lifting 

Whatever 









































Letter of Recommendation for the Quick Change Double 
Magazine Mergenthaler Linotype, Model Number Four 

















Business Office, - No. 17 ESTABLISHED In all its Branches 


‘TELEPHONES— Editorial Rooms, - 356 1847 Jos PrintiInc— Executed with Promptness 
Residence, - - - 3 At Moderate Charges 


OFFICE OF 


THe GueELeH HERALD 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY) - 


H. GUMMER, 


PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. GUELPH ONT ll Feb. 1908. 
. ‘ 





Canadian American Linotype Corporation, 
70 York Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Gentlemen:- 
I am pleased to state that the Quick Change Double 
Magazine Linotype Model No. 4 which was installed in this 
office about six weeks ago is giving every satisfaction. 
It runs very smoothly and in my opinion leaves 
little, if anything, to be desired in a linotype machine. 
The advantage of having two full sized magazines 
with two full fonts of two letter matrices in addition to 
the ease in which other magazines can be substituted should 
appeal to all who desire a machine where a variety of faces 
is required. It sets from the lower magazine just as fast 
as from the upper magazine and runs as fast as the single 
magazine machine. 
Wishing your Company every success, I an, 
Yours very truly, 
H. GUMMER. 





Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 
70-72 YORK STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘STORTYPE,’? TORONTO | 


























INITIALS DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY J. M. DITZEL, CHICAGO. 


Engraved and printed by 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
120-130 Sherman street, 
Chicago. 








Copyright, 1908, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


VoL. XL. No. 6. 


MARCH, 1908. 


$3.00 per year, in advance. 
Terms < Foreign, $3.85 per year. 
Canada, $3.60 per year. 


EARLY PRINTERS’ MARKS. 


BY VIRGINIA FISH. 





CHAPTER in the History of 
Typography ” —the sub-title 
of Mr. W. Roberts’ book — 
happily defines the place of 
printers’ marks in the larger 
subject, but as a “ chapter” 
merely it is not unimportant, 
particularly in connection 
with illustration in its early 
stages. Apart from their 
historical and artistic value, 
the marks reveal much as 
“human documents,” for in this, his personal 
signature, the printer embodied somewhat of 
his personal experiences — praised himself, his 
church or his king, exhorted his fellow man with 
appropriate aphorism or motto, lapsed into poetry, 
commemorated significant events or exercised his 
sense of humor, usually in far-fetched puns. 
With no thought of its artistic possibilities the 
mark was primarily employed as merchants use a 
trade-mark for the protection of their products. 
That such protection was imperative in the days 
when books bore neither name of printer nor place 
of publication, when the right of impression was 
difficult and costly to secure, is evidenced by the 
fact that Aldus himself had a memorial drawn up 
against book piracy. As a means of identification 
the early printers’ marks were successful, as they 
were not easy to reproduce, since the original 
was handwork and a forgery could be quickly 
detected, even if the text of the book were typo- 
graphically correct, which rarely happened. 
From this purely utilitarian origin the mark 
developed, until from a simple, usually in white on 
a black background, it occupied frequently a half, 




















and sometimes an entire page, as an elaborate 
embellishment. Although in beauty of design and 
excellence in execution the mark reached its high- 
est point in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, fifty years after its inception, yet some of 
the earliest examples are the most perfect. In the 
heyday of its prestige designs for the mark were 
made by such notable artists as Holbein and 
Diirer. 

It is on a famous book that the first printer’s 
fhark is found, being no less than the Psalter of 
1457 by Fust & Schoeffer of Mainz, called “ the 
grandest book ever produced by typography ” and 
noted as the costliest ever sold. This book was 
also the third printed and the first to bear a date. 
The mark of Fust & Schoeffer is a simple device 
consisting of two printer’s rules on two shields 
hanging from a stump. Once originated, the 
marks became popular with printers of every 
nation. Subjects were manifold and the printers 
found inspiration in many sources. Biblical 
motifs predominate, “angelic” designs being 
most common. The cross, in variant forms, was 
popular, being used almost to the exclusion of any 
other subject by the Italian printers. The char- 
acteristic example of this class reproduced on the 
cover is a globe and double cross with a shield 
in the center bearing a St. Andrew’s cross. This 
is the mark of the nameless English printer of 
the latter part of the fifteenth century usually 
referred to in the history of printing as “the 
unknown printer of St. Albans.” Of the eight 
books printed by him now extant, two bear this 
device — one in red. . 

Punning devices are numerous and often 
amuse by their crudity. A bold and striking 
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design of this class was devised by Galliot du 
Pre, a French printer of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, showing a galley with sails and oars, and 
bearing the motto, “ Vogue la Gualee.” As a pun 
the effort is not very successful, but the mark is 
well drawn and pleasing in effect. It also has 
interest as showing the character of the boats of 
the sixteenth century. Punning appealed to the 
German printers also, as indicated by the odd 
mark of the printer Melchior Lotter, who pursued 
his trade at Leipsic from 1491 to 1536. The Ger- 
man word “lotter” has the significance of the 
English word “ vagabond,” the figure in the mark 
being plainly a mendicant in a supplicating atti- 
tude, bearing a shield with the monogram “M. L.” 

Self-portraits were not often employed as 
marks, but John Wight is exceptional for this and 
for his having been fined on two occasions — once 
for keeping his shop open on St. Luke’s Day and 
once for selling pirated books. The inscription, 
“Weleom the Wight That Bringeth Such Light,” 
is in keeping with the punning propensities then 
prevalent. 

Gerard Leeu, a Dutch printer who began his 
activities at Gouda in 1477, and afterward 
removed to Antwerp, used several devices, the 
most pretentious being one showing the arms of 
Antwerp Castle, with a battlement and turreted 
gate, two smaller gates on either side and having 
two large flags bearing the arms of the German 
empire and of the Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria. 

One of the less eminent printers, Jacob Stadel» 
berger, of Heidelberg, has an interesting mark 
showing three shields, the right of which bears 
the arms of Bavaria, the left a lion rampant (the 
arms of Heidelberg) and the middle is supposed 
to represent the arms of Zurich. 

An unusual and powerful design is that of 
Craft Muller of Strassburg (1536-1562) one of 
whose eleven marks on the same subject —a lion 
—jis reproduced. He probably had a punning 
idea in the use of the lion, as the German aaa 

“ craft’ means “ strength.” 

The two brothers Wechels, Andre and 7 
tien, were prominent Parisian printers of the six- 
teenth century, who between them made use of a 
dozen marks, all being variants of the same type, 
“two hands holding a caduceus between two 
horns of plenty, surmounted by Pegasus.” 

Perhaps the most interesting printer’s mark 
in existence is William Caxton’s, the first English 
printer.. Its significance is not apparent, even the 
interpretation of the lettering being uncertain, 
the accepted version, however, making it read, 
“W.C. 74.” The most reasonable theory regard- 
ing this date, if it is a date, is that it refers to 
some event in the printer’s life. As a mark, it is 
one of the best, remarkable for strength and sim- 
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plicity, and is found in twelve books printed by 
Caxton. 

The group of marks reproduced on the cover 
of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER are repre- 
sentatives of English, French and German print- 
ers, and in some respects are typical of the several 
nationalities, the German examples being espe- 
cially conspicuous for superior draftsmanship. 





THE OBLIGING PRINTER. 


It has become a practice with some of the larger busi- 
ness houses, when getting out a catalogue, to supply the 
printer with the necessary paper; and the plan seems to be 
accepted by the printer with resignation if not with thank- 
fulness. Truly the spirit of philanthropy exhibited by the 
printer of to-day leads one to think that the millennium 
must be near, and the printer in the front of the proces- 
sion. With the greatest good will he humps the bales, and 
bursts the bands, and counts the reams, and stacks and 
stores the “other man’s” paper, his only reward the 
opportunity of bustling his comps. and rushing his 
machines, and upsetting things generally. There can be 
nothing else in it for him. He has secured the contract in 
competition with other houses, and with the “ man who has 
made a mistake,” and there is no possible means by which 
he can profit by the transaction. Yet he does it, and 
imagines he is a business man. 

Another weakness of the printer is his yearning to 
educate clients in the mysteries of the trade, and demon- 
strate how wonderful it is, and how honestly he conducts 
his business. When asked for a price he will, if judi- 
ciously handled, describe the whole process of production, 
and give the cost of each item entering into the work, so 
that the inquirer may be in a position to compare his cost 
with that of his competitors, and see on how little he can 
manage to exist. Will a tailor give the cost of his cloth 
and trimmings, or a bootmaker that of his leather, or an 
engineer that of his metal? We think not. They are not 
generally fools. They consider the minutie of their trade 
their concern only, and preserve their knowledge most 
carefully from outside inquiry. Truly, as a business man 
the printer is a mystery.— “ Cowans,” Melbourne. 





CANADIAN POSTAL DEPARTMENT GONE MAD. 


The height of absurdity has surely been reached by the 
Postoffice Department of Canada when they demand double 
the ordinary rate on newspapers mailed from office of pub- 
lication to Peterboro, Guelph, Berlin, Stratford, Calgary, 
Edmonton and some other large towns because a free mail 
delivery has been granted these places. Can any one con- 
ceive of a grosser injustice than to force newspaper pub- 
lishers in other cities and towns to assist in paying for 
privileges accorded these favored towns? The postal 
treaty entered into last spring by which we are forced to 
affix postage stamps at our own expense to every single 
paper mailed to United States subscribers was bad enough, 
as it was changed without notice. But this last vagary 
caps the climax of the series of wrongs inflicted on Cana- 
dian newspaper publishers by the Postmaster-General. 
We ask again, Why in the name of common sense should 
we be forced to pay double the amount of postage on papers 
sent to Peterboro that we do on those sent to Lindsay in 
the fifth month of the year after subscriptions for this 
year had been mostly paid at the usual rate, thereby mak- 
ing publishers pay 35 cents in postage on each subscription 
for the remaining thirty-five weeks of 1907? — Bowman- 
ville (Ont.) Statesman. . 
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ART AND THE PRINTING CRAFT. 


NO. IV.— BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


O follow a suggested parallel between 
classic architecture and formal type- 
work in roman capitals is a simple 
matter. The points of resemblance 
are so obvious that the student can 
scarcely fail to see them. The 
known perfections of the architec- 

tural style are plain enough, and the use to be 
made of the observation is fairly apparent. One 
hardly needs the lettering of the architects to hint 
at the resemblance; or, for that matter, the sug- 
gestion of the essential differences to tell us where 
we must limit our attempts to follow. So far, it 
seems, as we look upon the architecture as an 
inspiration, we are safe; when we begin to con- 
sider it a model, we fall into error. 

So much for the classic style. The bulk of our 
work, of course, is in other fields. Printing must 
be useful, and a style which can only be followed 
in the most formal effects can not be used often. 
The same limitation is found in building. 

The great mass of building, like the great mass 
of printing, is utilitarian. Its requirements will 
not admit of formality, nor of ornamental effort. 
In print, we come here to the second phase of the 
analogy. Lower-case roman is our great utilita- 
rian medium. Where we may think of the capitals 
along with columns and marble, we may associate 
the body letter with plain facades and brick. And 
it must be admitted that there are some body 
types in existence which could never be associated, 
in a logical mind, with any material more distin- 
guished than corrugated tin. 

It might be an interesting exercise, curious 
rather than useful, to search out the points of simi- 
larity between plain building and plain typework. 
The chief fact to be seen is that the artistic virtues 
of the two forms of expression rest upon the same 
bases of excellence. A facade of fine proportions, 
good color, and well selected material bears to the 
stately classic front across the way about the same 
relation that we find between a good page of body 
matter, well set and of fine character, and the 
beautiful title-page of the volume in which it 
appears. 

We must recognize, however, that the archi- 
tectural analogies do not apply with equal force to 
work in solid capitals and work in solid lower-case. 
The lower-case form did not have an architectural 
origin, and has never, until recent experiments 
began, been found serviceable for building work. 

Lower-case letters, as we all know, were 
derived by a slow evolution from the capitals; 
they represent the fruit of an age-long effort to 
transform the capitals into a ready and easily 
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written medium; they never had an authoritative 
style until after printing was invented, though 
they existed in many beautiful variants before 
that time. The body letter is too irregular in 
height, and too quiet in color, to stand well in any 
place other than the printed or written page; 
such, at least, has been the verdict of the past, but 
we must admit that its evolution is by no means 
complete. 

Study it as much as we like, we must not ride 
our architectural theory too far. It has limits, 
and to know them is as necessary as to see the 
theory in the first place. 

In general, few architectural analogies will be 
found for the use of styles which have come of 
manuscript origins. The printer who opens his 





HISTORY OF THE 
PRINTING ART 


The first books were printed in black 
letter, i. e., the letter which was a 
Gothic development of the ancient 
Roman character, and which developed 
more completely and satisfactorily on 
the side of the “lower-case” than the 
capital letters; the “‘lower-case’’ being 
in fact invented in the early Middle 
Ages. The earliest book printed with 
movable type, the Gutenberg, or “‘forty- 
two line Bible,’’ is printed in letters 
which are an exact imitation of the 
formal ecclesiastical writing which ob- 
tained at that time; this has since been 
called “‘missal type,’? and was in fact 
the kind of letter used in the many 
splendid missals, psalters, etc., produced 
by printing in the fifteenth century. 
But the first Bible actually dated (which 
also was printed at Mainz by Peter 
Schoefer in the year 1462) imitates a 
much freer hand, simpler, rounder, and 











Fie. 7.— Showing effect of roman capitals on lower-case body. 


eyes to the builder’s art may strengthen his work 
in formal romans until he feels that the key to the 
situation has been found. But what will all this 
teach him about italics? 

Here he encounters a form of letter which is 
related to script, which has a freedom and a light- 
ness not to be bound by any stone-cut tradition — 
a letter which flows readily from the pen, but 
which does not easily adapt itself to the require- 
ments of type-metal. Its utility is obvious, its 
decorative quality undoubted. Yet it will not fall 
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in with the builder’s scheme of things. So we 
must, in due season, look for its field in other 
forms of art. But in passing we may pause to con- 
sider the bearing of the italic upon the more utili- 
tarian cast of the roman body-letter, and in this 
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The first books were printed in black 
letter, i. e., the letter which was a 
Gothic development of the ancient 
Roman character, and which developed 
more completely and satisfactorily on 
the side of the ‘lower-case’ than the 
capital letters; the “lower-case” being 
in fact invented in the early Middle 
Ages. The earliest book printed with 
movable type, the Gutenberg, or ‘‘forty- 
two line Bible,’’ is printed in letters 
which are an exact imitation of the 
formal ecclesiastical writing which ob- 
tained at that time; this has since been 
called ‘‘missal type,’? and was in fact 
the kind of letter used in the many 
splendid missals, psalters, etc., produced 
by printing in the fifteenth century. 
But the first Bible actually dated (which 
also was printed at Mainz by Peter 
Schoefer in the year 1462) imitates a 
much freer hand, simpler, rounder, and 
less spiky, and therefore far pleasanter 
and easier to read. On the whole, the 











Fic, 8.— Showing effect of italic on lower-case body. 


we find something approaching a principle which 
harmonizes with our observations about the classic 
forms. 

Taking a page of solid roman lower-case, we 
have before us the most frequent unit of print- 
work. Apply to it a heading of roman capitals, 
Fig. 7, and we give it the severest architectural 
finish. Apply to it a heading of italics, Fig. 8, and 
we decorate it as with pen-script, giving it variety, 
and taking from it its formal claims to dignity. 
What is the italic, then, to the roman? An embel- 
lishment, perhaps, of the lighter sort; you have 
written above the inscription, and it takes on an 
air of flourish—not richer, but more ornate. 

Now in place of the italic heading set a 
las of text letters, Fig. 9. The body of the page 
sinks into a gray tone, the text letters above strike 
a note of vigorous contrast; also they add some- 
thing at once rich and decorative to the effect of 
the block. The text letters, used in this connec- 
tion, it appears, constitute ornament. 

Naw if these observations are true, as facts 
and experiments seem to indicate, we are forced 
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to conclude that the various styles of type which 
we may use to head a page of roman may each be 
considered as intrinsic decoration, modifying the 
page according to their decorative character—the 
roman capitals in a reticent, classic way, the italics 
in a free and flourishing style, the text letters in 
the direction of contrast and opulence of design, 
and so on. 

Following this to its logical end, it is plain that 
good printing demands sound knowledge of the 
relative decorative values of the various letters 
used —a knowledge which can not be too inti- 
mate, and which should certainly not scorn the 
study of the various letter forms, both historically 
and artistically. 

The use of the text letters in this connection 
brings us to the consideration of the black-letter 
styles, and we again find that the architectural 
uses and variations may be of service. But it will 
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The first books were printed in black 
letter, i. e., the letter which was a 
Gothic development of the ancient 
Roman character, and which developed 
more completely and satisfactorily on 
the side of the “‘lower-case’’ than the 
capital letters; the “‘lower-case’’ being 
in fact invented in the early Middle 
Ages. The earliest book printed with 
movable type, the Gutenberg, or ‘‘forty- 
two line Bible,’’ is printed in letters 
which are an exact imitation of the 
formal ecclesiastical writing which ob- 
tained at that time; this has since been 
called “‘missal type,” and was in fact 
the kind of letter used in the many 
splendid missals, psalters, etc., produced 
by printing in the fifteenth century. 
But the first Bible actually dated (which 
also was printed at Mainz by Peter 
Schoefer in the year 1462) imitates a 
much freer hand, simpler, rounder, and 
less spiky, and therefore far pleasanter 
and easier to read. On the whole, the 











Fie. 9.— Showing effect of text letters on lower-case body. 


first be necessary to assume a clear and complete 
assortment of terms. 

The various letters called Gothic in the arts, 
and related to the other manifestations of the 
Gothic style, are given other names by the type- 
founders; and the Gothic type issued by them is 
not properly Gothic at ali, but a square form of 
sanserif roman. The nomenclature of the type- 
founders, however, is generally used and accepted 
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by the printing trade. We have no wish to dis- 
place this venerable error, but in speaking of the 
letters (not the types) and attempting to show 
their relation to the Gothic idea in art and archi- 
tecture, we find it necessary to use the historical 
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Fie. 10.— Round Gothic. 


nomenclature. Accordingly we shall refer to the 
Uncial form as Lombard Gothic; to the open text 
letter shown in Fig. 10 as Round Gothic; and to 
the condensed text shown in Fig. 11 as Black- 
letter. 

All these forms were evolved, more or less 
indirectly, from the roman letter. But they have 
in some cases passed so far away from their origin 
that it can scarcely be traced in them. At this we 
may wonder. Why should a man who could write 
or letter in plain romans ever work out so involved 
a style as the Black Letter? Surely not for the 
sake of legibility, nor for ease of writing. Rich 
they assuredly are, but this is amply offset by 
the difficulty of their drawing. But consider the 
architectural use. Could you carve upon a Gothic 
screen the inscription, Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, 
using the letter forms which decorated the Roman 
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arches? To the artistic mind of the medieval 
craftsman, nothing could be farther from truth 
and harmony. 

But this phase of the matter can best be pre- 
sented in illustration. Books upon Gothic archi- 
tecture are common enough, though we have in 
this country few buildings which present, even 
faintly, the characteristics of the style. Pictures, 
however, will serve as well, and so evident are the 
relations between them that it is almost superflu- 
ous to call the reader’s attention to the Lombard 
Gothic letters shown in Fig. 12, and against them 
the early Gothic bay in the same; the Round 
Gothic is clearly a part of the same concept which 
flowered in the Decorated Gothic of the English 
cathedrals, and still more obvious is the analogy 
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‘1é. 11.— Black Letter. 


between the Black Letter and the rigid splendor 
of the Perpendicular Gothic. 

These letters, too, have had their turn with the 
illuminator and the calligrapher. They are beau- 
tiful relics of a period of opulent and inventive 
craftsmanship — a time when the spirit was all, 
and the detail of execution was subordinate —a 
time of infinite patience and untrammeled effort. 
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Knowing these things, and admitting, too, the 
prejudice of the modern reader against the less 
familiar and legible letters, we should handle all 
the Gothic forms with some degree of reverence. 
As design, they are too rich for common work. 
But they may be held in reserve, and while we do 
not squander them upon trifles, we possess in them 
a great artistic resource. The most beautiful 
styles of Black Letter can not be cast in type, but 
must be drawn for special occasions; and this, 
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Fig. 12.— Lombard Gothic. 









after all, conforms to the practice of the builders. 
We do not set up our shops in Gothic structures, 
nor go about our daily affairs in them; but our 
most magnificent churches are Gothic, and here 
and there some great university builds in a style 
which echoes something of the medieval splendor. 


(To be continued.) 





THE management of the French national printing- 
office substituted a parquet flooring of oak for cement. It 
was found that wood was the better wear-resisting mate- 
rial, and, when well oiled, could be kept free from dust if 
swept twice a day. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD PROCESS ENGRAVER. 


NO, II.— BY CHAS. E. DAWSON, 
SWELLED GELATIN ‘“‘ ENGRAVING.” 


BOUT 1874 an old man drifted into 
‘| our place with some nebulous ideas 
regarding the possibilities of gelatin 
as a process substance. During 
| some period my brothers “ grub- 
staked” him, as he was “dead 
7 broke,” chiefly, it turned out, by 
reason of his predilection for “ unsweetened gin.” 
Still, he had the root of the matter in him, and, 
assisted by my brother Alfred, he arrived at a 
practical stage at last. 

The process evolved was based on the fact 
that gelatin, when sensitized with potash bichro- 
mate and subjected to the action of light, becomes 
not only insoluble, but no longer swells; in prac- 
tice, paper was coated with “ Nelson’s Extra 
Opaque” gelatin, just in the same manner as 
albumen paper is coated, and this subsequently 
sensitized by immersion in a bichromate bath; it 
was then printed under a line negative and 
swelled in a bath of warm water. Now all this 
sounds simple enough, but there were “lions in 
the path.”” One of the worst of these was that the 
swelled surface of gelatin would become “ slimy,” 
and so the plaster of paris, which was used to 
take a cast from the swelled gelatin, would adhere 
and so the result was spoiled. At this point a very 
important discovery was made; it was this: Ifa 
styptic be added to the sensitizing bath, it hardens 
the gelatin so that it will not swell at all, but if a 
similar styptic be added to the swelling bath also, 
then the swelling of the gelatin is much higher 
and sharper than when plain baths and gelatin are 
used, while the absence of sliminess enables a per- 
fect plaster cast to be taken. The strength we 
used was about equal amounts of ground alum 
and bichromate of potash for the sensitizing bath 
and about one and one-half ounces of alum to 
one-half gallon of water for the swelling bath. 
If the paper was fresh and developed rather ten- 
der “skin,” then a few grains of iron sulphate 
were added. The temperature of the swelling bath 
used was about 120° F., but this would be varied 
according to the weather and condition and age of 
the paper. A curious point was that whereas 
plain bichromate paper would become useless in 
a couple of days, the addition of the styptic ena- 
bled it to be kept for weeks without detriment. 

The paper was coated by being floated on the 
surface of a shallow dish of melted gelatin for 
three minutes, the temperature of the solution 
being kept at about 150° F.; it was only coated 
once, and the thin end of the sheet was turned to 
the dense end of the negative, so a very even 

















amount of relief was secured, far more so than 
would have been the case if the gelatin had been 
evenly distributed. 

- When each subject had been printed and sepa- 
rately swelled, every subject was printed sepa- 
rately if possible, as the amount of printing had 
to be very carefully gauged; the swelled prints 
were arranged on a sheet of plate glass, face out- 
ward, and set at an angle to drain. As the water 
drained away from between the print and the 
glass, the former became very closely attached, so 
making it possible to secure a nice flat plaster 
cast. In the case of small cuts, a number would 
be arranged in one “frame” and cast together. 
The “ frames ” were very much like printers’ type 
“chases,” except that they were beveled on the 
inner edge to allow of the used plasters being 
readily removed. When the swelled prints were 
well drained, the plate glass was laid on a level 
table and the “frame” placed in position. The 
plaster was mixed to the consistency of thick 
cream, the dry plaster being passed through a fine 
sieve to remove any large or rough particles or 
foreign matter. When thoroughly mixed, the 
plaster was carefully poured over the prints and 
lightly beaten down by a pumping motion given 
to a large shallow spoon or spatula. This forced 
the plaster down into the fine lines and at the 
same time leveled it in the frame. We used to 
employ the best superfine plaster, fresh from the 
mill, and kept it in an air-tight drum, as, if it 
became stale through absorption of moisture from 
the atmosphere, it would produce a rotten face, 
or the fine lines would tear off and be left in the 
swelled gelatin matrix. It was a matter of expe- 
rience how long to leave the plaster before lifting 
from the plate glass, but its condition was tested 
by pressing the finger on the back. When it took 
some pressure to make an impression the frame 
was raised from the plate glass and set up on 
edge and the beads of moisture were carefully 
removed with a soft, damp cloth. The cast was 
allowed to stand until a slight warmth developed, 
when the prints were carefully though rapidly 
stripped off. If not done promptly, the plaster 
would become so warm that the gelatin would 
stick, and then the frame would have to be put in 
a cool place till cold before they could be removed 
at all, and even then it would prove a tedious mat- 
ter. This heating up is a chemical action and com- 
mences as soon as the plaster sets, rising to some 
150° to 180° F. After the prints were removed, 
the plaster was carefully examined by a slanting 
light to see that all the lines were “up”; if so, it 
was set aside to pass through its heating up, and 
then allowed to cool down again to about 80° F. 
before the wax mold was taken. When the plaster 
was cool it was passed on to the waxing room, 
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where a mold was taken in wax; first the back of 
the plaster was sponged with water till it showed 
on the face; then it was placed on a level surface, 
and a frame, similar to the one used for plaster- 
ing, was placed on it. At this stage a fine spray 
of kerosene was blown over the face of the plaster 
by means of a scent distributor or atomizer, and 
the melted wax poured evenly over the face of the 
plaster to a thickness of about 3% inch. This was 
only a “ warmer” and perhaps more than one of 
these would have to be made before taking a 
working mold. When pouring a working mold, 
the wax was first poured on about 14-inch deep 
and then a sheet of thin zinc, a little smaller than 
the frame, was floated onto the melted wax and 
the back of this zinc then covered with a further 
pouring on of wax. When the cast had cooled so 
as to be thoroughly set, the frame was carefully 
lifted, when a perfect reverse of the plaster would 
be formed. The wax was then taken out of its 
frame and allowed to become quite cold, when it 
was passed on to the “builders.” The wax we 
used was a fine black substance produced as a 
residue from the paraffin candle factory. 

Right here I would warn process men and 
others against using by-products without a cer- 
tainty that they will always be available and 
remain the same. We were placed in a very nasty 
position once by being informed that the factory 
did not produce this article any more. We had a 
fine chase around to find a fresh source of supply. 
This wax runs particularly limpid and so pro- 
duces a very fine mold. The “ building” of these 
wax molds was done in exactly the same way as in 
the case of the wax-plate drawings, only it was 
far more difficult owing to there being no metal 
plate to rapidly cool the applied wax, which dis- 
played a most provoking tendency to flow over the 
lines. 

Some workers never reached a point where 
they could be trusted with these wax molds, and 
but very few became really proficient. Before 
blackleading, these molds had a flat copper hook 
attached to the edge by being heated and pressed 
on the face of the mold, a bright place was 
scraped on this portion of the copper strip from 
which the deposit of copper proceeded. This 
deposit was confined to the portions desired by 
surrounding same, after blackleading, with a 
girdle of non-conducting wax. This was readily 
done by means of a hot iron, when the mold was 
ready for the copper bath. The subsequent opera- 
tions were precisely the same as in the case of a 
“ duplicate ’”’ made in wax by the usual method. 

This process long held the first place as a 
method of reproduction and for certain classes of 
work still remains unsurpassed. Of course it 
calls for expert manipulation at every stage, but 
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it rewards skill in a very delightful way. For 
many years, starting about 1875, our firm sup- 
plied practically all the process blocks for the 
Sporting and Dramatic News, the Penny Illus- 
trated Paper, Land and Water, Graphic, and many 
less important journals. We also did a great 
trade with the book publishers, until the decay of 
the high-priced book trade and the increasing 
cheapness and improvements in the photo-zinc 
etching made it impossible to conduct a compara- 
tively slow and expensive process in competition. 
We did a large amount of work for the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, reproducing unique 
cuts and engravings. Our reproductions from 
grained-paper original drawings were equal to 
stone litho work, and for strong pencil and char- 
coal nothing could exceed the results we obtained. 
Owing to the quite high relief which could be 
obtained when a good dense negative was possible, 
we made many smaller sized editions from exist- 
ing books at a cheaper rate than they could be 
reset, but then the Linotype had not arrived. But 
we did some work which even that marvel is 
incapable of: we made microscopic editions of 
many standard works for David Bryce, of Edin- 
burgh, such as “ Burns’ Poems ” and a dictionary 
of ten thousand words, every letter perfect, and 
the book when bound measuring about one inch 
by three-quarters. The printing qualities of these 
blocks were very fine, as the lines were smooth 
and there was no tendency to undercutting and 
no damage was done to the ink rollers. 
Unfortunately, it was impossible to obtain 
perfect register, as slight expansion or contrac- 
tion took place at each operation, so we could not 
do colorwork unless quite small. By this process 
we made blocks from some of the first “ screen ”’ 
negatives made by Brown, Barnes & Bell, and 
could produce a very fair block from any screen 
negative not finer than 120 lines to the inch;. but 
the fact that it had to be finished by the electro- 
typer on the iron slab rendered it impossible to 
avoid “battering” the delicate high-light tints. 
The last two developments of this interesting 
process were producing an “ automatic” reticu- 
lated grain block and swelling a print sufficiently 
high to render the subsequent “ building” un- 
necessary. The “automatic” process went beau- 
tifully as far as the “ plaster”; and one of these 
plasters rolled up with printing-ink was the most 
perfect thing ever seen. But the electrotyper, 
no matter how skillful, “finished” it in every 
sense of the word. We never succeeded in obtain- 
ing the reticulation so well on glass-supported 
gelatin as on the paper, or we might have over- 
come the electrotyping troubles. As for the high 
swell, it was a fine success when a really good 
negative was possible, but in that case the work 
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would go to the cheaper zinc firms, leaving us 
nothing but what he could not tackle, i. e., weak 
and difficult subjects, when only a “ partial” 
negative could be obtained, as in the case of the 
old prints before mentioned. Just before quitting 
the business, I tried making cold “ flongs”” from 
these high swelled plasters and casting from these 
in stereo metal. I obtained very promising 
results and think I could have perfected the 
method so as to have been able to compete with 
the cheap zinc successfully, but just at that point 
I ceased my connection with the old firm and 
nothing further was done along those lines. 

Owing to our being situated within the “ fog 
zone ” of London, we found it necessary to employ 
some sort of artificial illumination, and were the 
first firm to invest in an electric light plant of our 
own. This gave us a great pull for some time, as 
darkness which “could be felt” was not felt by 
us. But oh! The troubles of that light! The 
only equipment then obtainable (I am speaking of 
1875) was built by Siemens Brothers, and for a 
small series dynamo and focus-keeping arc lamp 
we paid about $800. Compound dynamos were 
then unknown and the use of a simple series 
machine, in combination with one single arc, was 
in itself a problem; but the delicacy and compli- 
cation of the lamp itself made worse of it. Still 
we struggled along, but later I invented and built 
a more suitable lamp and obtained a compound- 
wound dynamo. This was an immense improve- 
ment, and when I finally replaced the steam engine 
with an “ Otto” gas engine our troubles ceased in 
that direction. 

Until the British Museum installed their own 
electric-lighted studio, they used often to send 
special attendants to our works with priceless 
volumes to be photographed. 

I early discovered the value of a long are and 
used the open form, employing a voltage of 
about eighty-five and some seventy-five to eighty 
amperes of current, using one-inch diameter car- 
bons. This enabled us to obtain a negative in 
about the same time as on a fine, slightly cloudy 
day, but not quite so quick as on a sunny day. I 
used to suspend the lamp over the camera, posi- 
tive carbon at top, and reflect the rays by means 
of a large, plain mirror under the copy; this 
secured an even lighting. 

We had not very good copying lenses in those 
days and they had to be stopped down very small 
in order to obtain sharp work; using a 12 by 15 
R. R. Dallmeyer, we had to use a 34-inch stop, 
which cut the light down very much and made 
pretty slow work. 

There was practically no process apparatus to 
be bought in those days and we had to design and 
make almost all of our plant. This of itself was 











quite a work and the ability to do this kept us 
ahead for some time. The chief cause for our 
withdrawing from the trade was the loss of pros- 
perity of the leading publishing houses. This led 
them to be contented with the cheaper zinc, and 
as we were rather artists than mere tradesmen, 
we did not feel inclined to follow along the lines 
then developing. Then competition became so 
keen through many young men starting up in a 
small way who had learned the trade, more or 
less, in the large houses, that firms were doing 
some of the magazine work for nothing simply to 
have their name displayed on the corner of the 
cuts. I believe afterward there was some com- 
bination among the firms to maintain prices and 
then many of the little fellows vanished, so that 
perhaps things are not so bad as they were. 

The substitution of the hard back for the soft 
overlay in the printing-press, and the introduc- 
tion of the “ faced” papers were all in favor of 
the etched cut and in the direction of purely 
mechanical perfection rather than true art and 
sympathetic reproduction. Possibly some of these 
old ghosts may yet walk again. 


(To be continued.) 





ECONOMY IN GOOD WAGES. 

“ That low wages and high profit are not an inevitable 
nor even a usual combination, is evidenced in the careers 
of the employers who manipulate cheap labor,” says 
Caslon’s Circular, commenting on an extract from THE 
INLAND PRINTER. “ Find an employer who pays less than 
the minimum, and you also find one who is poor as a 
church mouse. If wages be low, incidental costs not repre- 
sented in wages are high. If an employer reduces wages 
from 9d. to 8d., he increases the proportion on wages 
necessary to meet wageless costs by about ten per cent, 
while blindly imagining that he is in a better position than 
the proprietor who pays liberal wages. 

“The test of real economy lies in the value of produc- 
tive wages. If this is high, the additions necessary to meet 
remaining costs are low. Take the item ‘ Salaries at Head 
Office.’ If labor costs are low, how can the man who wears 
the top hat obtain fitting remuneration? 

“A man may make a fortune in selling coal in ten- 
pound lots, but that privilege of dealing out the infinitesi- 
mal is not accorded to the printer. He sells labor chiefly; 
and if that be low, so also is the return; and everything 
combines for the benefit of the customer. 

“We thank the American journal for turning the 
searchlight on the wages question. The man who under- 
pays labor undersells production, and degrades the means 
of obtaining a livelihood. . 

“It may be urged that if printing is appraised at fair 
value, the soapmaker, and all other caterers, may raise the 
price of their production. But their action does not affect 
the question that printers—even employing printers — 
are not overpaid, but their productions are undersold. The 
sale is more calamitous — the printer, in fact, is himself 
‘sold ’— when he peters out the prices for cheap produc- 
tion.” 





SPARE printer’s ink and spoil your business.— The 
Wallace. 
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SPACES RISING— A CONSIDERATION OF CAUSES. 


BY VERNON POSSNETT. 


IN the routine of ordinary job houses 
few problems are so frequently en- 
countered or so difficult of solution 
as the rising of spaces and furni- 
ture. The resulting aggravation is 
shared about equally between mas- 
ters and workmen. Profits vanish 

into thin air, and the running of the press resem- 

bles the running at a badly managed sprint handi- 
cap — short runs and long pauses. 

From time to time paragraphs in our technical 
journals offer various remedies for the evil. At 
other times a casual reference to this matter con- 
veys the suggestion that the trouble is regarded as 
part and parcel of the daily task. One fact is clear 
—the trouble is widespread and serious. The 
impression created by such frequent mention of 
the matter is that a determined effort ought to be 
made to understand the why and wherefore of the 
whole business. 

An obstinate case of “ springing ” is certain to 
take the self-conceit out of the unfortunate com- 
positor or pressman who is deputed to put the 
forms right. After a fair share of experience in 
this line, the writer of these notes has just enough 
conceit remaining to submit a few observations 
which may perhaps be helpful — or at least con- 
soling to others in like position. , 

As a multitude of causes contribute to the 
trouble it would be folly to state a few devices as 
being generally sufficient to effect a cure. If we 
can get down to the cause, the cure will soon be 
forthcoming. Every case must be diagnosed indi- 
vidually and treated accordingly. Every case, 
however, may be put under one of three heads — 
bad material, bad workmanship, or mechanical 
action. 

The first two are difficult to dissociate. The 
careless inclusion of bad material is bad work- 
manship, and it. is a lame excuse to speak of bad 
material if it were possible to have obtained better. 
Often, of course, as many of us know, the com- 
positor or stoneman has no alternative but to use 
material which fills him with misgivings, and 
feels no surprise when trouble begins in the first 
hundred runs. The question as concerns bad 
material may be dismissed in a few sentences. 
Perfect running need not be expected with any but 
perfect material. The impatient pressman who 
has punched down quads and spaces with a steel 
punch, and in doing so has battered the tops a lit- 
tle, has sown the seeds for further trouble. The 
overseer or manager who allows type to be dis- 
tributed without being thoroughly cleaned will 
quickly transform the best material which money 
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can buy into bad material, and will pay for his 
folly as he deserves to. Where no pains are taken 
to level up the mounts in illustrated work, nobody 
ought to be surprised when spacing material 
round about the cuts demands close attention and 
frequent stoppages all through the run. Even 
when this precaution is taken the mounts may 
prove a source of trouble if too much paste has 
been applied in underlaying. The wood readily 
absorbs the moisture from the paste, and in a few 
hours a block may be seriously warped as a con- 
sequence. These are points of common knowledge, 
yet they are persistently ignored in many estab- 
lishments, and the blame is straightway attributed 
to the compositor or stoneman. Often, of course, 
the composing-room may fairly be charged with 
the responsibility, but a little carelessness in the 
pressroom may frustrate all the precautions of the 
compositor. Every compositor should understand 
that the mount may be slightly out of square, even 
when true in height. This can be readily proved 
by testing each end of a block in a spare stick, and 
this simple precaution will disclose many inaccu- 
racies, which would otherwise pass unsuspected. 
The sides of a mount may be more or less out of 
square and the test in a stick will show exactly 
what is wrong. The compositor who acquires this 
method of testing blocks will facilitate his own 
work in making up and greatly reduce the trouble 
of spaces rising when a job is at press. 

Chases may be, and often are, suspected 
unjustly, and they may be unsuspected when really 
causing all the trouble. A chase may be beauti- 
fully finished on the upper face and be quite flat 
on the stone, and yet be defective in one all- 
important respect. The inner face, which should 
be perpendicular, may prove to be more or less 
wrong. A surprise is in store for any man who 
has never tested chases in this respect. While the 
empty chase lies on the stone a small square should 
be placed alongside the inner face. A large metal 
letter will serve the purpose. Should it be neces- 
sary to tilt the letter off its feet to make it fit true 
to the chase, we have evidence of defect. So far 
as the writer’s experience goes, there is a general 
tendency for the lower portion of the chase to be 
hollow. Crossbars are more frequently faulty 
than the chase. Whenever faults are found an 
attempt should be made to repair either tempo- 
rarily or permanently. A mechanic may spend an 
hour on some chases to the advantage of both com- 
positors and pressmen who use them afterward. 
Weak chases should be considered bad, however 
accurate they appear when tested while empty. 
When crossbars are removed the lips of the pierc- 
ings may be found strained a little, and minor 
injuries sometimes abound on the side which has 
been long used for locking up. Free use of a ham- 
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mer, or rough handling of keys, or an iron shoot- 
ing-stick used with wood quoins— any of these 
may batter the chase. The stoneman should use 
a file to make a battered chase fit for contact with 
furniture. Neglect of this precaution may have 
serious consequences in the pressroom, besides 
causing delay before lock-up is satisfactory. 


MACHINE COMPOSITION. 


Machine-set type is a considerable factor in 
causing trouble to the pressman. The writer’s 
experience of typesetting machinery is limited to 
three classes of machines—the Linotype, the 
Monotype, and the Hattersley. The Hattersley 
uses ordinary type, and justification is by hand, so 
we may leave it out of count in this matter. As 
for the others, and possibly some used on a more 
limited scale, the charge must be laid that the 
pressroom is a loser on their account. The day 
has gone by when any man can question the pos- 
sibility or the advantage of setting type by machin- 
ery. But the day has yet to come when losses in 
the pressroom are deducted from the gains in the 
composing-room. The most enthusiastic advocate 
of typesetting and casting machinery would not 
tell a practical man that’ the product of the 
machines was equal to the product of a type- 
foundry. In speaking of defective material as a 
cause of spaces rising, one may reasonably assert 
that the average product of the machines is respon- 
sible for a lot of trouble to the pressman. Unless 
determination is exercised in insisting on quality 
from the machines, the pressroom may lose more 
than the composing-room gains. While a high 
degree of accuracy is attained by both Linotype 
and Monotype machines, in their best form, the 
average conditions under which they are operated 
forbid such perfection as a typefoundry maintains 
and must maintain. If we consider weight for 
space — assuming the metal to be the same in 
each instance — we find the founder puts from 
ten to twenty per cent more weight in a given 
space than the machines do. Weight, however, is 
not a perfect test for strength. When a special 
design is introduced much weight may be sacri- 
ficed without corresponding loss of strength. But 
the air bubbles, which take up so much space in 
the light-cast type from the machines, are a mis- 
cellaneous collection devoid of design or arrange- 
ment. The average product of the machines is 
about fifteen per cent lighter than the same space 
of type from a foundry, but in extreme cases the 
percentage rises to an almost incredible figure. 
The question of mechanical action is discussed 
later in these notes; but it is pertinent to remark 
here that the imperfect structure of material in a 
form must be detrimental to the running of the 
press. Imperfections in casting are largely 
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responsible for structural weaknesses in the type. 
Besides being lighter in weight than other type, 
the weakest part of the slugs or type produced by 
many operators from the machines is the foot. 
Under ideal conditions this is not conspicuous, but 
directly we fall below the ideal the rotten foot of 
the material is the common cause of trouble. 
Inspect the back of a number of forms, especially 
when the job has been troublesome at press, and 
corroboration of these remarks will soon be dis- 
covered. The pressure of the lock-up must develop 
spring, if the material is thicker at the shoulder 
than at the foot. By way of illustration a small 
journal which the writer handles has invariably 
given a lot of trouble on the press. It is generally 
machine-set. A recent issue, however, was set by 
hand, and ran off splendidly. The following issue 
was put on the machines, and the stoneman was 
allowed his own time to make the forms good. 
But the old trouble recurred, and it is not an exag- 
geration to say that the issue set by hand was by 
far the cheapest number ever produced. It is not 
a case of one stoneman, nor one pressman, nor one 
press. The job has gone round fairly well. But 
it is a case of a job with a few broken measures 
and a profusion of half-tone cuts, which make a 
rather spongy form unless the best material is 
used throughout. 

That machine-setting may claim advantages 


over a wide range of work, no practical man can 
question; yet in broken measures where -hand- 
setting must be intermingled to a large extent, 
and where the job must be printed from the type, 
machine composition may be a penny-wise pound- 
foolish policy. Several considerations are apt to 
be left out of count in calculating the relative 


expense of machine and hand composition. The 
stoneman often spends more time on a form of 
machine-set type, while the pressroom loses all the 
way. An instructive chapter of technical infor- 
mation might be put together by some one in a 
position to estimate the losses attendant upon the 
product of machines. Foremost among these 
losses would be the frequent delays caused by 
spaces rising as a direct result of the inferior 
structure of the material. There are other fea- 
tures in machine-set type — apart from structural 
— which are responsible for trouble at press. In 
the case of the Monotype, the height of the spaces 
is probably the most serious. The margin between 
space-height and type-height is so small that we 
can not afford the slightest spring, and because 
every single letter is clean and smooth there is the 
greater difficulty in preventing it. Various solu- 
tions are used wherewith to saturate the forms in 
hopes of giving some grip to the sides of type. 
The proprietors of the machine recommend a 
preparation of lime and soda. Lime is not always 
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available but soda can be had everywhere. A 
saturated solution of common soda may be brushed 
or soaked into the forms immediately the final 
lock-up is complete, and the excess liquid wiped 
from face and back of the forms before sending 
to press. When soda, potash, lye, or any other 
corrosive liquid is used the half-tones should be 
carefully dried to prevent injury. It should be 
noted that hand-set type presents a similar dif- 
ficulty if a whole font is dumped into the cases 
without being first treated to a bath. A solid page 
of new type which has never been damped is most 
difficult to secure. 


BAD WORKMANSHIP. 


Assuming’ that the material is good — type, 
furniture, chase, quoins; etc.— we are left with 
only two factors as possible contributors to the 
trouble we are considering. Naturally the human 
equation must come first, and there can be no 
question as to the responsibility for a large pro- 
portion of spring being the fault of the men. 

The stoneman is generally placed first on the 
list of defaulters. His position singles him out as 
the man who ought to detect and correct a number 
of inaccuracies such as uneven make-up, leads and 
rules binding, and the like. Beyond a doubt good 
stonework saves a lot of trouble in the pressroom, 
while inferior workmanship in locking up a form 
may make matters bad for the pressroom. The 
principles of lock-up appear to many men so sim- 
ple that the mention of them is a superfluity in a 
technical magazine like this. But simple or not, 
they are violated extensively. It is well to remem- 
ber large forms will work safely with much less 
power in the lock-up than they need to make them 
carry safely; therefore they may be eased some- 
what when safely on the press. In bookwork the 
furniture should be arranged so as to make each 
line of pages on column, as it were, both in width 
and length. Long side-sticks or furniture should 
not be placed across the foot or side of two such 
columns. Should there be the slightest variation 
in the make-up and two columns receive pressure 
through one side-stick, there must of necessity be a 
strain upon the side-stick and uneven security of 
the type. An almost certain result is trouble in 
the pressroom. 

The question of pull-outs was discussed at some 
length in THE INLAND PRINTER quite recently; 
and several gentlemen gave their opinion as to the 
need of adequate tests being applied to every form 
before leaving the imposing surface. The same 
remarks cover this .subject also. 

The compositor is not without blame as a fac- 
tor in creating spring. Faulty justification may 
escape the notice of the stoneman and yet be the 
source of much trouble in the pressroom. More 
especially when the lines are parallel with the 
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bearers as the form lies on the press, the work- 
manship of the compositor is proved to be good or 
bad. Defects may be found frequently in long 
lines of small type and in short lines of large type. 
Insufficient variety of spaces in the latter case and 
anxiety to avoid bursting the line in the form, may 
explain why too few or too many letters in a line 
are equally capable of producing bad justifica- 
tions. 

What is the pressman’s share in bad workman- 
ship as a cause of spaces rising? Granting that 
his treatment of the blocks is good, there is still 
plenty of opportunity for a pressman to help the 
spaces to mark, although his responsibility in this 
matter is frequently lost sight of. All other con- 
ditions being equal, one pressman will have much 
more trouble than another as a direct result of 
inferior workmanship. First we may refer to 
cleanliness of the bed. The careful pressman will 
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FIG. 1. 


insure that every corner about the bed is free from 
dirt. When a rack-and-bar device is used it is 
imperative that the rack be frequently lifted to 
remove such particles as may find their way under- 
neath in working. The merest trifle of dirt 
between the tongues of the bar and the face of the 
rack may give tilt to the bar when the form is 
secured up. As a consequence the whole form may 
be sprung slightly off the bed. The result is easy 
to conjecture, but the cause which is here specified 
may appear too remote, and many other points 
receive attention instead. 

In presses of the two-revolution pattern, the 
lock-screws can generally be -used to secure the 
forms about opposite to the blocks of furniture 
between form and ink table. The stop-cylinder 
presses, however, leave an gpportunity for the 
pressman to depart from this principle. It is 
regular practice with many men to use only one 
quoin to lock even # large form on the press. A 
little reflection will surely suggest that a form is 
held much more securely when locked opposite 
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each block of furniture. And when folding chases 
are used we see a method in general favor which 
makes register difficult and leaves the forms indif- 
ferently secured. 

This method is illustrated in Fig. 1. Leaving 
register out of consideration the diagram shown in 
Fig. 2 must commend itself as affording better 
security and therefore less susceptibility to the 
vibration of the press. On one noteworthy occa- 
sion this change of method (at the writer’s sug- 
gestion) was rewarded with the most successful 
run in a series of such forms in a large catalogue. 
The change was introduced chiefly to facilitate 
register. While quite successful in this particular, 
the pressman claimed that the improved security 
of the forms was an important factor in prevent- 
ing spaces from rising. 

Another item to be charged against the press- 
man’s account is the practice of beating the chase 
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* FIG. 2. 


with a mallet or hammer. Of course the chase 
ought to lie flat, but it is not imperative that it 
must. Large chases frequently spring when a 
form is locked up, although the type rests solidly 
on its feet. If the form appears solid when 
planed, the chase should be left alone. It will 
rarely happen that the type planes well if a chase 
is sprung seriously, and the correct method then is 
not to hammer the chase down but simply unlock 
the whole form, and carefully lock up again. 





**COUNTRY PRINTERS”? DO RISE. 


When the New Zealand Arbitration Court was sitting 
on the typographical dispute at Masterton (Wellington) 
an employer was closely questioned by a union representa- 
tive as to what became of the lads trained by him after 
they left his employ, the unionist asserting that they were 
handicapped by being turned out of a country printing- 
office. In return, the employer enumerated half a dozen 
of his lads who had become proprietors of newspapers, or 
held responsible positions, winding up with the statement 
that the present sub-editor of the Melbourne Argus had 
been trained in his office! The union representative 
changed the subject.— “ Cowans,” Melbourne. 
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ARTISTS’ CONTROL OVER REPRINTS OF THEIR 
WORKS. 


A decision just rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court in a copyright suit holding that it is not necessary 
for a painting to have a copyright notice painted on its face 
to prevent its reproduction, is likely to have a far-reaching 
effect on the publication of prints in this country. 

Heretofore the practice in the United States courts on 
this point has been conflicting, but there has been a gen- 
eral tendency to hold that unless a painting bore on its face 
a statement of its copyright any one was at liberty to copy 
or reproduce it in any form he chose. 

The practice in England and on the Continent is that 
ownership of a canvas does not confer a right to reproduce 
a picture. The practice here has worked great hardship 
on artists, for unless they disfigured their. pictures with 
copyright scrawls they were likely to be unpleasantly sur- 
prised some day to see their masterpieces staring at them 
from advertising cards or posters. 

Justice Day, who delivered the opinion, holds that the 
notice of copyright required by the Federal statutes need 
not be inscribed on the original painting, but that the stat- 
ute is fully complied with if notice is inscribed upon the 
published copies which it is desired to protect. The suit in 
which the decision was rendered was one brought by a Ger- 
man citizen, Werkmeister, the proprietor of the Berlin 
Photographic Company, to prevent the American Tobacco 
Company from using in their business reproductions of 
Dendy Sadler’s painting, “The Chorus.” Werkmeister 
purchased from Sadler the rights of reproduction and 
secured a copyright. Subsequently the picture itself was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. It was not inscribed as a 
copyright, but a copyright reservation was entered in the 
gallery sale book. Werkmeister’s photogravures of the 
painting, containing the copyright notice, were published, 
and the picture itself found its way into a private col- 
lection. 

Several years later the American Tobacco Company, 
without the consent of owners of the copyright, had the 
picture reproduced again. At the trial of the suit it was 
contended by attorneys for the American Tobacco Com- 
pany that they were relieved of responsibility by reason of 
the fact that the original painting had no notice of copy- 
right inscribed upon it. The fact that this was not done, 
they held, was equivalent to no notice at all. 

On behalf of Werkmeister it was contended that the 
statute could not have intended that the original picture be 
disfigured with the notice. This argument was in line 
with the law in foreign countries, but there were decisions 
on both sides of the question in this country. 

Justice Day, in his opinion agreeing with this latter 
contention, declared: ‘“ We think it was the object of the 
statute to require this inscription not upon the original 
painting, map, photograph, drawing, etc., but upon those 
published copies concerning which it is designed to convey 
information to the public, which shall limit the use and 
circumscribe the rights of the purchaser. It would 
seem clear that the real object of the statute is not to give 
notice to the artist or proprietor of the painting or the 
person to whose collection it may go, who needs no infor- 
mation, but to notify the public who purchase the circu- 
lated copies of the existing copyright in order that their 
ownership may be restricted. There does not seem to be 
any purpose in requiring that an original map, chart, or 
painting shall be thus inscribed, while there is every reason 
for requiring the copies of editions published to bear upon 
their face the notice of the limited property which a pur- 
chaser may acquire therein.” 

According to one of the largest publishers of prints in 
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this country, this decision ought to work out to the advan- 
tage of all artists and legitimate publishers. 

“Tf this decision,” said he, “ paves the way for a revi- 
sion of our very faulty copyright law, it will in that 
respect, at least, be of the greatest possible benefit to pub- 
lishers and artists alike. But its present bearing is more 
direct, and is of the greatest importance. At least three 
classes are affected by it. First, it is of importance to 
artists. There is no question that artists have heretofore 
been very inadequately protected in the matter of repro- 
ductions of their paintings. This decision ought to affect 
them favorably. Their paintings have often been very 
discreditably reproduced in the past, and they have had no 
redress. Hereafter no prudent or responsible publisher 
will dare to produce a picture without making a previous 
arrangement with the artist. The artist will thus be more 
secure in his rights, and will be able to prevent indis- 
criminate reproductions. 

“ The publishers will be affected in a different way, but 
just as the pure food law, which some manufacturers 
protested against, has been found to work out to their 
advantage, so in the end this decision will work to the 
advantage of all responsible publishers, photoengravers 
and lithographers. They can no longer produce a picture 
safely merely because they find no notice of copyright 
thereon. The negative fact will prove nothing to them. 
This will eventually work out to their advantage, for it will 
have the effect of making them sure of their rights before 
they go ahead. That will add to their security. 

“ By far the largest class affected, however, will be the 
men who buy reproductions of paintings assuming that 
they have full freedom to distribute them. This will espe- 
cially affect the people who buy pictures to distribute them 
for advertising purposes. There are practically fifty million 
illustrated calendars distributed throughout the United 
States every season. Most of these reproduce paintings, 
and are widely distributed by banks, insurance companies, 
merchants and manufacturers among their patrons. Now, 
if they buy copyrighted pictures whose reproduction is 
unauthorized, they are subject to the penalties of the law. 
The responsibility thus extends all along the line, and the 
advantage of having the whole question settled along cer- 
tain lines is manifest. Advertisers will hesitate to dis- 
tribute pictures which they are liable to be punished for, 
and on their part will demand to be assured of the pub- 
lishers’ right to produce.” — New York Evening Post. 





ONCE-A-YEAR PAPERS. 

Newspaper men ought to have easy times of it in the 
polar circle, where the papers are issued only once a year. 
There are three or four of these. One of them is the 
Eskimo Bulletin, edited near Cape Prince of Wales, on 
Bering Straits. 

The English missionaries there have established a 
school in a village inhabited by Eskimos, and as only one 
steamer lands at the place and that only once a year, the 
news it brings from the outside world is printed on a sheet 
of paper with the hektograph. 

The paper is very thick, and it is printed only on one 
side. The Bulletin claims to be the only once-a-year paper 
printed, but this is an error. At Gothaab, Greenland, there 
is another issued from a small printing-office which was 
established in 1862. The name of this sheet is Atna- 
gagdlintit nalinginarik tusaryminasassumik, which is sup- 
posed to read “ Something for reading; accounts of all 
sorts of entertaining subjects.” The language is that of 
Greenland, a dialect of the Eskimo. 

There is still another paper published in Greenland 
called Kaladlit.— The Editor and Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
IMPLICITY is the key-note of success; it car- 
ries the message direct to the understanding, 
while complexity confuses. 





IT is quite as important to the worker that he 
employ his leisure rationally and profitably, as 
that he should not be overworked. The shorter 
work-day is not worth the effort to attain it if the 
result is not better and more fully developed men 
and women. 





THE clerical force is an important element in 
an establishment, and often in it is found the 
underlying cause of success or failure. The latter 
when it is made a convenience for social connec- 
tions and relatives, for then discipline is flouted 
and much energy devoted to shifting the blame 
for blunders on other departments, with inevitable 
demoralization among the producers. A “ front 
office” manned by “ soft snappers” is frequently 
the sheriff’s good friend. 





THE pressmen’s union is now blessed with two 
“ official organs” —one issued by Mr. Galos- 
kowsky at St. Louis, the other by the union offi- 
cials at Cincinnati—both calling themselves 
The American Pressman. This surplus of organs 
is a result of the Higgins contract with the United 
Typothetze and a number of lawsuits in which 
union men appeared as witnesses against their 
officials. The two “organs” may furnish merri- 
ment for those with a sense of humor who care to 
read them, but few thoughtful members of the 
pressmen’s organization will be found among that 
class. Though one of the journals is bound to 
have a short life, the fact that there are two Rich- 
monds in the field is proof the union-has reached 
a critical period, and there will be need for the 
display of more than the usual amount of charity 
and wisdom if the present condition does not have 
a most unhappy termination for all concerned. 
The spirit now in the air can not prove beneficial ; 
it must work harm. 





THE day of the great editor, such as Greeley 
or Medill, who made and unmade men and policies, 
has passed, and the publisher is the man of the 
hour. There are Pearson and Harmsworth across 
the sea, who are matched, if not excelled, by our 
own Hearst. Few fully realize the potential influ- 
ence of the publisher of this class. The wide- 
spread circulation of the Hearst papers furnishes 
an idea of how many people one man can reach. 
An authority declares that of the nineteen million 
circulation enjoyed by our 2,209 daily papers, the 


‘Hearst publications have more than two million; 


and to this must be added about one million who 
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obtain mental pabulum through the medium of 
Mr. Hearst’s press service. That gentleman does 
not profess to be either a profound reasoner or 
masterly writer, but he has managerial capacity, 
and in this as a commercial age the crown of 
power goes to the man with the money-making 
knack, which some great editors regarded with 
indifference, if not contempt. 





THOSE who are prone to push aside essays on 
the necessity for ascertaining cost of production 
as theoretical “‘ hot air” are making the mistake 
which may lead to their undoing. Even printers 
who are reaping satisfactory returns will not be 
injured by a perusal of these well-meant and often 
carefully prepared contributions to craft litera- 
ture. Rarely is it given a writer to know the good 
or evil that may flow from his effort, so when a 
business man publicly acknowledges he has bene- 
fited by what he has read, we may be sure others 
profited also, and that the matter is worthy the 
close attention of all who may be interested. As 
has been noted in THE INLAND PRINTER, the 
Masters’ Federation of Great Britain issued a 
pamphlet, “ Profit for Printers,” dealing with the 
subject of cost. Now comes a printer who asserts 
that a study of the book “ showed me where I was 
wrong and how to improve matters,” which 
resulted in $1,500 additional profits. The moral is 
obvious.- There is little merit in hustle and hard 
work if the harvest is not reaped, and this suc- 
cessful man had something to learn in the art of 
harvesting the fruits of his toil. 





“THIRTY years from now white paper will 
command such a price that the size of newspapers 
will be reduced to a minimum, and cotton fiber will 
be used exclusively in its manufacture. The novel 
will disappear, as well as the yellow journal, while 
cheap literature and rag-time musical composi- 
tions, which have demoralized the unsophisti- 
cated, will be limited to a narrow circle.” Thus 
speaks William Lange, the eminent translator of 
Ibsen. We are not prepared to agree that the out- 
look is so gloomy. However, there is no dodging 
the fact that we are now on the eve of change in 
conditions as a result of the mounting price of 
news print. The tendency with the daily papers 
is to reduce the number of pages. The effect is 
apparent among the employees. Many have been 
“let out” in consequence, which will cause an 
easing-up in the demand for operators, and if con- 
ditions continue we are probably near the end of 
the period when machine men will as a rule 
receive more than the scale. The disturbing ele- 
ments do not appreciably affect commercial print- 


ing, and, as the demand for capable job printers: 


is likely to be as brisk as ever, it may be, as 
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some authorities believe, that in the near future 
they will assume primacy among printing-office 
employees. 





THE aggressiveness with which publishers 
defend what they regard as their advertising pre- 
serves was recently illustrated in the Northwest, 
when one of the guild sought to restrain a street- 
railway company from selling space for adver- 
tising in its cars. He was perhaps correct in his 
allegation that the pernicious practice diverted 
good hard coin from his cash-drawer, but with 
that phase of the affair the court had nothing to 
do. The legal nub of his plaint was that as the 
business of the railway company is the trans- 
portation of passengers it exceeded its legal pow- 
ers in accepting advertising. The supreme court 
sustained the company, and the newspapers in 
that section will have to content themselves with 
such advertising patronage as the street railway 
people are unable to handle. The case is interest- 
ing in that it discloses the alertness of publishers 
and gives us a sidelight on the power behind the 
anti-billboard and anti-circular campaign, the suc- 
cess of which means more grist to the publisher’s 
mill and less to that of the commercial printer. 
At that, we commend the far-sighted enterprise of 
the publishers more than we condemn their real 
motive. 





THAT the London Times may pass into the 
hands of a modern Alexander of journalism gives 
food for reflection. It first demonstrates the 
necessity of being up-to-date, for excellent as had 
been the policy of the Times, and great as is its 
influence, yet there ‘was something lacking, for 
its power was not growing. So radical a move 
would show what a grip the “ commercial spirit ” 
has on the newspaper world. We have marveled 
at newspaper consolidations and at a cross-conti- 
nent chain of newspapers owned by one man, all 
the natural result of conditions which have pro- 
duced similar effects in other lines, and to which 
we have become accustomed. Such a change in 
the Times management would bring home with 
especial clarity the fact that this is the day of the 
hustler and capitalist, for these are terms by 
which the new owner is designated. Here is a 
paper which for a century has been the great 
paper, not of a city or a country, but of the world. 
Its editors were on an equality with the more 
powerful members of the British cabinet, and its 
correspondents in European capitals were main- 
tained with a lavishness and dignity becoming 
ambassadors. At home it was regarded as part 
of that intangible and most beneficent thing 
known as the British Constitution. What an 
institution it had become is indicated by the com- 
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ment of a radical publicist, that its sale made him 
feel as if the centuries-old crown jewels with their 
wealth of national associations had been pawned, 
or that Windsor Castle had been turned into a 
hotel. It did not appear to be rashness when men 
said the Times was a law unto itself and could 
afford to ignore the methods of now-a-days 
sprightly journalism, but those were false proph- 
ets, and soon the Times will discard some of the 
dignity on which it prided itself in order that it 
may live. And so it goes, from the humblest 
printer in an office to the most exceptional expo- 
nent of the art, one can not hope to be immune 
from the laws of progress. 





PRINTERS of the Transvaal are discussing the 
question of protection or free trade as applied to 
their business. It was testified at a hearing 
before a legislative commission on industries and 
tariff that there had been a decrement of nearly 
fifty per cent in the number of employees at the 
trade in the four-year period 1903-1907, which 
was generally attributed to importations. This is 
a distressing condition and it is not surprising to 
read in the South African Typographical Journal 
that some of the elect are clamoring for a duty of 
one hundred per cent on printed matter and 
stationery. Others would be satisfied with one 
’ hundred per cent on what they call over-sea com- 
petition and forty per cent against printers of 
neighboring colonies. The report contains no ref- 
erence to the “pauper labor” of other countries, so 
familiar to us, but emphasis is placed on the belief 
that a high tariff will aid greatly in making the 
Transvaal a white man’s country. We trust the 
South African craftsmen may soon enjoy the pros- 
perity which industry deserves, and if there be 
balm for them in tariff regulations, may it come 
their way, for they evidently believe in protec- 
tion — and lots of it. 





IT has been the purpose of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to eliminate waste—to make every 
stroke count and reduce the inevitable friction to 
aminimum. That is comprehended in its concep- 
tion of what a trade paper should be —a helping 
hand to its clientéle, and it is with that pur- 
pose in view that the Inland Printer Employment 
Exchange has been established. Every day we 
hear of employers who desire men with special 
experience and peculiar qualifications; and almost 
as frequently we receive word of employees who 
wish to make a change for various and proper rea- 
sons — sometimes a desire to see the country, but 
usually seeking another climate in quest of health 
for loved ones. The employer gets the man he 
wants and ultimately the wage-earner secures a 
situation to his liking. But only after there has 
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been great waste of energy and probably much 
vexation of spirit. The Employment Exchange is 
designed to facilitate the gratification of these 
desires —to bring the employer and employee 
together as quickly, as easily and as inexpen- 
sively as possible. The fee ($1) is nominal — 
approximately sufficient to defray expenses of 
postage, clerical labor and necessary printing. In 
tendering this and other services to the crafts we 
are but leading up to a long-cherished hope — that 
THE INLAND PRINTER should be a clearing-house 
for all manner of good services, cheerfully, eco- 
nomically and efficiently rendered, thereby per- 
forming the functions not merely of a paper but 
of a craft institution. 





THE high-and-low method of charging for 
work so prevalent among printers recently led to a 
peculiar, though not astonishing, judicial ruling in 
England. A lawyer, and one evidently ignorant of 
the happy-go-lucky business ways of many print- 
ers, was appointed to visé certain printing bills of 
various municipal officials. The work was similar 
in quality and character, and here the similarity 
ended. The attorney marveled at the difference 
in cost not only between different towns, but in 
charges made by offices in the same locality. The 
discrepancies may not have been greater than is 
usual in the trade, but explanation does not seem 
to have made the matter clear to the judge pro 
tem. His suspicions would not be allayed; he 
refused to pass the bills, and referred them to a 
government department for investigation. Those 
acquainted with trade methods will acquit the 
printers of fraudulent intent, and be assured that 
they will ultimately get their money. But it is 
not a pleasant reflection on the acumen of indus- 
trialists who conduct business on such shiftless 
lines that the result produces an impression of 
wrongdoing in the mind of a quasi-judicial officer. 
The details of this case are not reported, but our 
knowledge of happenings in the printing world 
warrant us hazarding the guess that while some 
of the printers involved charged good prices, 
there were others who did government work so 
close to labor cost that it resulted in real loss. 
This sort of unconscious patriotism may have its 
redeeming features, but it is poor business. 





IN the February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
“An Employer” questioned the utility of the 
Printers’ League of America as a force in com- 
posing labor difficulties, citing the case of a strike 
of feeders in Scribner Brothers’ plant as evidence 
that the League was unable to afford its members 
protection. In an accompanying note we accepted 
our correspondent’s assertion that the League had 
failed of its purpose in that particular instance, 
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contenting ourselves with the reflection that a 
breach of faith on the part of a union or a failure 
by the League was no reason why its principles 
should be abandoned. In a letter to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which appears in this issue, Secretary 
Gregory of the League states that “An Employer ” 
was in error in saying that Scribners’ was a 
League plant, which of course, disposes of our first 
correspondent’s question summarily and com- 
pletely. Mr. Gregory feels assured that had Scrib- 
ners’ been in the League he could have settled the 
difficulty quite as satisfactorily as similar cases 
were adjusted for League offices, and gives full 
credit to the pressmen’s and feeders’ unions for 
their assistance in effecting these settlements. 
With an organization, as with a man, its attitude 
on a given proposition is largely determined by the 
manner in which it is presented. Mr. Gregory, as 
the League’s representative, did not approach the 
unions with a “ big stick,” so to speak; he went as 
a mediator seeking the welfare of the whole craft 
—employer and employee — with a desire to find 
that happy mean which would subserve the ends 
of justice. Not a few will be surprised to hear that 
New York feeders were found to be reciprocal — 
yet at bottom that is the natural thing to expect. 
“An Employer’s ” misinformation as to the status 
of the Scribners’ plant was a fortunate thing in 
that it served to show the activities of the League 
in this strong light. It is no small accomplish- 
ment for an organization yet in its swaddling 
clothes to have attained what Mr. Gregory claims, 
and especially in New York, the storm center 
during the craft’s most turbulent period. 





AS WE travel along, the issues between the 
postal authorities and those who oppose them 
become more clearly defined, at least the funda- 
mental differences between the contending ele- 
ments are seen with greater distinctness. The 
officials are eager to make the department a “ pay- 
ing” concern, and naturally seek to attain that 
end by attacking the lines of least resistance, 
which accounts for the “ squeeze” being expe- 
rienced by non-political class or trade papers 
which are not the mouthpieces of great organiza- 
tions or supposed to wield any influence with the 
voters as such. There is not the slightest desire 
to impute indulgence in sharp practices or chi- 
canery of any kind to the officials in this; they 
are following along the same lines as would other 
men imbued with their ideas. Their premise is 
wrong, and opposed to it we submit that the post- 
office is the agency of the whole nation, whose 
primary and chief purposes are to serve the peo- 
ple; making it self-sustaining is a secondary con- 
sideration. With officials in sympathy with the 
broader view, publishers would not be hampered 
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by a succession of rapid-fire, hair-splitting rulings 
that ofttimes threaten the foundations of their 
business and put many commercial projects “ in 
the air.” That a publisher should be compelled 
to dance attendance on a postal official — it mat- 
ters not how affable and gracious that official may 
be —is intolerable and entirely foreign to what 
President Roosevelt calls the American idea in 
government and a subversion of the real func- 
tions of the postoffice. Owing to their material 
interests being most directly affected, it becomes 
the duty of the men of the graphic arts to direct 
the attention of the people to a growing evil — one 
that is even now a giant and bids fair to grow 
still more menacing if allowed to go unchecked. 
All those connected with the printing trades — 
from the most powerful organization to the hum- 
blest individual—have a mighty interest as 
citizens and as workers in having the postal 
department conducted on the broad-gauge plan. 
The craft should lose no time in apprising the 
authorities that it is alive to its interests in this 
connection; that it has well-defined ideas on the 
subject and proposes to exploit them. There has 
been much talk and discussion of detail, but the 
time for widespread, positive action is at hand. 





WHERE THE PANIC BENEFITS PRINTERS. 


N the readjustment of values occasioned by the 
recent panic there was a sudden drop in the 
prices of all metals used in typemaking. Tin, 
which was 44 cents per pound, is now 27 cents; 
antimony dropped from 27 cents to 9 cents; cop- 
per from 26 cents to 13 cents, and lead from $6.50 
per hundred pounds to $3.75. As a consequence 
the typefounders have made corresponding reduc- 
tions in prices. In the matter of prices, however, 
a more important reduction is the selling of dis- 
play types in fonts of twenty-five pounds and over 
at the same prices charged for body types. This 
was done as an experiment with types such as the 
Cheltenhams and New Caslon, which are semi- 
body types, and resulted in record-breaking sales, 
as it made it economical for the printers to set 
whole catalogues, brochures, booklets, etc., in 
types hitherto considered too expensive to be used 
in the body of the larger works of these kinds. 
This great concession is also an outgrowth of and 
encourages the use of families of types, in which 
one good design is furnished in normal or round, 
wide, condensed, italic, bold and outline, so that 
harmony of design is secured with variety of color 
and emphasis in one piece of printing, no matter 
how large or diversified it may be. If this conces- 
sion of body-type prices for display types, sold 
hitherto at second-class rates, will induce more 
printers to buy this class of display types in large 
fonts they will realize in the use of these fonts 
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much greater economies than the mere advantage 
in purchase price. The typefoundries that started 
to cultivate type families did a good service to the 
printing trade. Our recollection is that the Mac- 
Kellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry is entitled to 
this honor, and that the Ronaldsons were the first 
great harmonious family of semi-display types. 
The fashions have changed since then, but the 
advantage of purchasing types in families is better 
understood. 





COURT RULINGS AND UNION POLICIES. 


HE policy of settling printing-trade problems 

by appealing to the courts is not meeting with 

the success which its advocates have predicted 
would attend it. Press dispatches bring us brief 
accounts of injunctions being denied employers in 
several disputes in the East. Now comes Judge 
Thompson of the United States Court for the 
Southern District of Ohio and decides in favor of 
the union in the most celebrated of recent cases. 
This is the one in which members of the 
Typothetz sought to enforce the performance of 
the terms of the well-known contract entered into 
between the officers of the pressmen’s interna- 
tional union and the United Typothete, whereby 
the eight-hour day was to be instituted on Janu- 
ary 1, 1909. The convention of the union decided 
its officers lacked authority to enter into a con- 


tract, and proceeded to amend the agreement in 
two important respects, with the understanding 
that if the United Typothetz declined to concede 
these new demands the matter was to be decided 
by a vote of the members — in the jargon of the 


labor world, “ decided by the referendum.” The 
Typothetz “stood pat” on the agreement, and 
sought the aid of the courts to estop the officers 
from promoting a strike, collecting assessments 
or paying strike benefits to men who might leave 
the employ of members of the Typothetz. A tem- 
porary restraining order was issued. Though a 
surprise to the officers, and it could hardly have 
been other than embarrassing, the temporary 
injunction does not appear to have substantially 
interfered with the pressmen’s program. There 
were expensive hearings covering several days, 
and after a lapse of more than two months the 
court dismissed the application on the ground 
that the officers of the union had no power to make 
a contract, but were merely authorized to report 
to the convention, with such recommendations as 
they saw fit. The jurist knocks the props from 
under the Typothete’s contention that the union is 
a contract-breaker, and on the question of the 
validity of the agreement supports the view of 
President Berry of the union. He reaches this con- 
clusion by placing a strict and narrow construction 
on the terms employed by the union. We are not 
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informed as to whether the testimony offered 
established or attempted to establish collusion 
between the former union officers and the Ty- 
pothetz, but there is not a word in the opinion on 
the ethical side of the question — not an intima- 
tion that the Typothetz signed in good faith and 
should therefore be upheld in its position. Though 
we regarded the opposition to the eight-hour day 
as an unprogressive and mistaken policy, and had 
no sympathy with the institution of court proceed- 
ings, we felt from our reading of the record that 
the union was occupying unsafe ground. Fur- 
thermore, possibly a majority of those connected 
with the trade were of like opinion, they having 
become imbued with the sound idea that an agree- 
ment honestly entered into should be adhered to 
in a manly way, without regard to hair-splitting 
interpretations. Probably the most notable exam- 
ple of this sort of healthy sentiment was furnished 
by the bodies involved in the dispute, in connec- 
tion with the first national agreement. The press- 
men apparently approved it by a narrow majority, 
whereupon it was signed. It subsequently devel- 
oped that owing to a clerical error the result of 
the vote was misstated — the agreement had been 
rejected and not approved. Though the terms 
were roundly criticized, the union took high 
ground and decided to abide by the result, as the 
Typothetz acted in good faith. This contract was 
destined to have a great effect on the craft, it being 
largely responsible for the want of codperation 
between pressmen and compositors in the eight- 
hour movement. Notwithstanding the stress and 
excitement of that period, we do not recall that 
any one seriously urged that the agreement should 
be repudiated; that it had been honestly entered 
into established its right to respect in labor cir- 
cles, even in war time. This was the spirit of the 
“square deal,” and the proper spirit to permeate 
the industrial world. The Typothetz expected to 
have the court indorse that view, and it was our 
opinion it would be successful. Though sitting as 
a court of equity, the judge did not heed ethical 
considerations or economic conditions. He took 
the wording of the agreement, dissected it with 
his legal scalpel, and, with—to the layman — 
many verbal refinements and much tortuous rea- 
soning, says in effect there is no agreement; that 
if the supposed agreement were valid, it would 
not require members of the union to work for the 
Typothetz, but only that if they “ worked at all 
they shall work nine hours a day.” 

So far as this ruling may aid —if it has any 
effect at all—in settling the eight-hour contro- 
versy, it will give satisfaction to well-wishers of 
the craft, and to none more than ourselves. We 
regret, however, that there has been sanction by 
high authority for a stilted and strained reading 
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of industrial contracts. The broader and more 
liberal method is the only workable plan, as oral 
and written labor contracts — whether between 
organizations or individuals —are presumed to 
be construed in the light of trade customs. The 
court has in this instance followed the rules of 
interpretation which the judiciary appears to 
employ in “ labor ” decisions, and which is causing 
so much confusion and short-lived consternation. 
Not the least remarkable incidence of these deci- 
sions is their lack of effect. A court denounces a 
specific boycott, whereupon boycotters pay the 
costs, and think it cheap, as they gleefully discuss 
the decision in such a way as to make it first-class 
boycotting literature. The Supreme Court finds 
that under an act designed to regulate trusts boy- 
cotters may be sued for damages, the collection of 
which may come high to the boycotted one, while 
it will compel the unions to systematize their cam- 
paigns and conduct them through men who are 
damage-proof. Court rulings on industrial issues 
seldom have the influence which the victorious 
parties to a suit expect. This is due in part to the 
conflicting opinions on these new questions; what 
is held to be criminal in one State is of undoubted 
legality in another, and so on. There is another 
species of conflicts which is bringing the judiciary 
into what President Roosevelt fears savors largely 
of contempt. Court decisions handed down at 
Washington, within a few days of each other, 
serve to illustrate this. One judge restrained 
prominent labor officials from boycotting a certain 
firm; hot on the heels of this the Supreme Court 
held that the provision of the Erdman Act prohib- 
iting interstate commerce railroads from dis- 
charging a man because he is a unionist is uncon- 
stitutional. Divested of the legal verbiage the 
actual effect of these rulings is that a union may 
not boycott, but a unionist may be boycotted, and 
it is beyond the power of Congress — which means 
the people—to protect him. It is unnecessary 
to dilate on the spirit which this arouses in the 
breasts of the workers. The courts have their 
difficulties and doubtless aim to do right, but the 
concrete fact that comes home to the worker is 
that he may be legally boycotted but can not retali- 
ate in kind. 

Another phase of the question is that owing to 
our complex state of society and the new issues 
arising, the court’s rulings have more and more 
effect on the home life of the industrialist. Nowa- 
days, when a decision adverse to labor is handed 
down there is rejoicing in the camp of the anti- 
labor people, and the worker sees in it an effort to 
impair his methods for maintaining wages and 
securing a modicum of comfort for his family. 
He knows the judges are for the most part selected 
from among successful lawyers—agents of 
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employers — whose viewpoint of affairs has been 
“ anti-labor,”’ and who have little sympathy with 
his philosophy. This develops an attitude of mind 
which, if not hostile, is contemptuous. 

Small wonder that President Roosevelt, with 
his accurate means of acquiring information as to 
the temper of public opinion, should sound a note 
of alarm. In the progress of the nation other 
classes of citizens have had their troubles with the 
courts. The wage-earners, however, are a numer- 
ous and rapidly growing element, which, if 
deprived of present means of bettering its condi- 
tion, will carry the struggle to the political arena; 
and the President is sociologist enough to know 
that that would in time mean a political — per- 
haps bloody — revolution, which, being a believer 
in the evolutional method of economic advance- 
ment, he wishes to avoid. 

The attempt to apply ancient legal principles 
to economic conditions is fraught with much 
danger, but the courts will in the end find a way 
out, for legal fictions or traditions can not always 
ignore hard facts. It is to be noted in the 
Supreme Court that those justices most recently 
elevated to the bench—those who hail from indus- 
trial centers, and who have been in the hurly- 
burly of affairs during the last decade or so — are 
inclined to coincide with the popular view. Their 
reading and application of the law seems to be 
influenced by their knowledge of conditions as 
they are —not as the law presumes them to be. 
There is a story told of an eminent British jurist 
which illuminates the situation. In a period of 
transition, when the effects of some great eco- 
nomic change was being felt, he was asked why 
court decisions on certain questions failed to wield 
as much influence as they did on other questions. 
His reply was: ‘“ The courts are technically cor- 
rect but economically archaic, and therefore 
ethically wrong.” Men moving in or through 
great bodies care little for technical correctness, 
but are concerned that they shall be on solid 
economic ground and be morally correct. This 
probably explains why some painstaking judicial 
expressions not only fail to clarify the situation 
but have little or no effect on industrial move- 
ments or the trend of public thought. 





GOOD WAGES VERSUS THE PRIORITY LAW. 

E have on several occasions referred to the 
so-called priority law of the International 
Typographical Union, and in so doing stated this 
regulation would ultimately demonstrate its inap- 
titude by injuring members of the union. As the 
class of workmen which we opined would be 
affected was generally opposed to the law, we did 
not elaborate on a speculative theory which might 
operate to their disadvantage. The law has pro- 











duced in abundance the results expected, and it is 
pertinent that the union should take stock of what 
the regulation is doing and determine whether it 
will longer place so heavy a handicap on a desir- 
able class of members, and if the drift of the law 
is in the right direction—#in the direction that 
will tend to bind members more closely to the 
organization or cause employers to regard more 
highly its capacity for business sense, economic 
soundness and adherence to good ethics. Many 
members may regard the employers’ view as a 
negligible quantity in discussing union policy. 
This is a mistake, for it is of immeasurable value 
to an individual, or a society, whose deportment 
is such that opponents admit his endeavors to do 
right, and that he is reasonable in his demands 
when his viewpoint is understood. When it comes 
to fairminded employers — it is almost vital that 
efforts should be: made to retain their esteem. In 
the opinion of many of their friends, a failing of 
trade unions is their propensity to grant favors 
to those who “ show their teeth,” and exact full 
measure from those kindly disposed. We know 
the historical development of that attitude; it is 
a relic of the days when unionists were regarded 
as pariahs, and every man’s hand was against 
them, so to speak. The typographical union, at 
least, is no longer confronted by such a condition 
— its right to exist is admitted, and its good 
works are generously applauded by employers. It 
has emerged from the era of pity and continuous 
warfare. Whatever past exigencies may have 
been, it is now fairly embarked on an epoch in 
which reason is its most effective weapon; it may, 
by the employment of force, compel compliance 
to regulations that can not be sustained by argu- 
ment, but when it does so it will in the end be the 
chief sufferer from the result of its follies. 

The priority law is a case in point. The pur- 
pose of its promoters does credit to their hearts, 
and the rule is in some respects a natural devel- 
opment. The wrongs aimed at are not attacked 
in the right way, in our opinion. We may even 
admit the law is not an unmixed evil, but the good 
that follows is no compensation for the injustice 
and harm that come down the stream of total 
results. 

Merely mentioning the objection that the law 
is a gross invasion of the rights of an employer, 
which unnecessarily irritates him and hampers 
his foreman, let us look at its effect on the wage 
question. It is operative in newspaper offices and 
requires that a situation shall be given the oldest 
“sub.” The substitution of length of service for 
skill as the prime necessity of a situation-holder 
obviously places the latter quality at a disadvan- 
tage. This is not of so much moment to the 
worker where piece work prevails and men are, all 
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paid the same price. Where a minimum rate is 
the rule and superior talent is compensated by an 
advance over the scale, the law does affect the 
worker. While these higher wages are in pay- 
ment of efficiency, the power which brings them 
into being is competition for that kind of service. 
If there be no demand, or the demand is not 
encouraged to manifest itself, the exceptionally 
efficient man will be compelled to work for the 
same wages as his less capable fellow. The priority 
law interferes with the operation of the law of 
competition, and just where it might prove of 
benefit to the worker. The men who get more 
than the scale owe it in great part to competition 
for their services among offices. In smaller 
places interurban competition serves to aid in 
the advancement of wages. The priority law, 
instead of encouraging this condition, practically 
makes it impossible. 

For the sake of illustration, take an actual 
case. The man’s name is not Smith, but let us 
call him that. He has for many years received 
$1 a day more than the scale. There have been 
increases in wages till he finds himself receiving 
but 50 cents a day above the rate, though admit- 
tedly the relative value of his work is unchanged. 
He not only feels but knows he is entitled to more 
money. As a matter of justice to the stockholders 
the management is not advancing wages if it can 
help it, and looks at the situation from all stand- 
points. We may assume that the office can afford 
to comply with the request; then it proceeds to 
canvass whether it can retain Smith’s services 
without additional outlay. The management rea- 
sons along about these lines: Other offices would 
doubtless be glad to secure Smith for the wage 
demanded; but union law prevents them from 
offering him a steady situation out of hand. If 
there be “ subs.” he must wait until they are pro- 
vided for, and even then he has no guarantee of 
steady work, for if the force be reduced he must 
be “laid off” in his turn. “ Will Smith leave 
us?” the management asks. ‘“ Not likely; he is 
receiving $30 a week here, and if he leaves he 
knows not how long he may be required to eke out 
a precarious existence as a ‘ sub.,’ earning $18 or 
$20 a week, before he gets another situation, and 
meantime his skill will probably deteriorate as a 
result of infrequent employment. No; Smith will 
not leave us. No one can make him an all-round 
better offer, and he is not permitted to seek work 
elsewhere, except by taking risks which his busi- 
ness sense warns him are too hazardous — that in 
the most favorable circumstances it would take 
him years to recoup the inevitable losses that 
making a change would entail.” 

So Smith does not get an increase in wages, 
and what is true of him is true also of every extra- 
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proficient man whose rate of pay is on a business 
basis. If this has any effect on wages it is cer- 
tainly not in the direction of increasing them. 

In times of peace as well as in times of indus- 
trial war labor’s mobility has been one of its 
greatest safeguards. Here is a law which so com- 
pletely destroys that advantage, it is doubtful if 
employers will continue to inveigh against it with 
much energy. Some may as a matter of principle, 
owing to their dislike of that class of legislation. 
Those who look at it from a dollar-and-cents stand- 
point solely, however, will consider themselves 
amply repaid for inconvenience and irritation in 
pay-roll savings. 

So far as can be ascertained, a great major- 
ity of union officials charged with the duty of 
enforcing this regulation have no doubt as to its 
meretricious character, and we may reasonably 
expect the typographical union will purge its law 
book of an enactment which so harmfully restricts 
the liberty of its members. That a union should 
cherish a regulation which tends to depress wages 
is an anomaly which can not exist for long. 





THE LAW AND THE PRINTER. 
T can not be said of the fraternity that those 
who compose it are litigious people, yet there 
are always printing firms in the courts — to their 
ultimate regret and chagrin. A lawsuit is not 
merely expensive, but is a thief of time and the 
fruitful source of worry. Knowing this, expe- 
rienced business men submit to loss and injustice 
in preference to running the gamut of the courts, 
with their money-eating red tape and irritating 
delays. Notwithstanding the ample justification 
for this policy, it is far from ideal. It makes the 
business man an easy prey for the smooth scoun- 
drel, who quietly plys his trade, safe from the pub- 
licity which legal action would involve, and which 
would put an end to his rascalities. Worse than 
that is the fact that when a dispute arises between 
a printer and a customer regarding the terms of a 
contract or about one of the many questions which 
are constantly coming to the fore, it is usually 
settled by the printer conceding the point or 
acquiescing in an arrangement by which he makes 
sacrifices in the hope of retaining the work. If 
the printer goes to law or insists on what he orig- 
inally deemed his rights, he is in danger of losing 
that particular customer’s patronage, and in some 
cases the last named and all his tribe indulge in 
the questionable game of “ getting even” by dis- 
paraging the printer and his work among pros- 
pective customers. 

That the owner of a plant and guardian angel 
of a large pay-roll should be placed at such a dis- 
advantage is manifestly unfair. In the case of 
differences of opinion he should not be called upon 
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to jeopardize his business prospects to such a 
degree or lose his self-respect. _Workingmen, who 
are supposed to be somewhat lacking in business 
qualities, try to avoid similar unequal contests, 
and we have trade unions which are designed to 
place the worker on an equality with his employer 
when there are differences of opinion to be settled. 
No particular credit attaches to the workers for 
this, however. As wage-earners they had no 
standing in courts, else they, too, might have been 
content to plod along under the impression that 
what of justice could not be secured through liti- 
gation was unattainable. 

There is no good reason why the printer should 
be at the mercy of his customers or dependent on 
the slow-moving, expensive machinery of the 
courts for a square deal. In the printing trades 
occasional controversies are settled in a manner 
which show the way out of this dilemma, and if 
our employing printers’ organizations had not 
misdirected their energies in such a woeful man- 
ner as they have, it may be that by this time a fair, 
easy and cheap method would have been devised 
and generally accepted. If every important con- 
tract were to contain a clause that questions con- 
cerning its interpretation or the execution of 
work under it shall be submitted to arbitration of 
some person or persons named, it would go far 
toward relieving the situation. If this were writ- 
ten into large contracts, it will presently become 
the governing custom for less important transac- 
tions, and with it there would develop among the 
organizations a tribunal whose decisions would 
be deemed authoritative. High-minded and public- 
spirited craftsmen would be the arbiters, and, 
the hearings freed from the technicalities and red 
tape of the courts, expense would be reduced to a 
minimum, while the decisions would be of infi- 
nitely greater value than the rulings of judges 
whose profound knowledge of the intricacies of 
all businesses with which they may be called on to 
deal is one of the pleasant fictions handed down 
from cruder times. 

Aside from pecuniary advantages, the exist- 
ence of such a tribunal would do much to make 
pleasanter the life of all coming within its influ- 
ence. Instead of bickerings and quarrels which 
strain social relations, rupture business connec- 
tions and rack the nerves, disputes at their incep- 
tion would be referred to it. If one will let his 
mind dwell on the trouble and loss that have 
been caused by what were originally trifling dis- 
putes he will see what great value such a court 
might have been. This is not a chimerical propo- 
sition. Somewhat similar tribunals exist in other 
industries, the followers of which have no more 
good horse-sense than have followers of the 
graphic arts. For some reason— perhaps they 








tired of lawsuits and their unsatisfying conclu- 
sions, or possibly they came to the conclusion by 
other methods — they realize that business is not 
necessarily war; that there is pleasure and profit 
in self-respecting peace. Which would seem to be 
a very natural conclusion, for there is more and 
better work done in the realms of harmony than 
under the dark clouds of discord. What is true in 
the simpler phases of life is generally true in the 
more complex phases, even though we may not 
see it so easily or so clearly. 





THE UNION AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


HE meeting of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education at Chi- 
cago disclosed that this new question has not 
passed the “ growing-pains stage,” if we may be 
permitted the expression. Almost every speaker 
had his peculiar view as to methods of instruction 
or the attitude to be assumed by educators toward 
certain classes of prospective students. There 
were manufacturers who cited the success attend- 
ing a continuance of old-time apprenticeship sys- 
tems in their establishments, while others believed 
the citation of these isolated instances where 
employers took an especial interest in apprentices 
proved that the old system was in its death throes. 
Representatives of technical education depart- 
ments of great railroad and industrial corpora- 
tions told what they were doing in the way of 
teaching the young idea how to work. There were 
also the men who wanted the country dotted with 
trade schools and every boy —and presumably 
girl — graduated as a skilled worker. The edu- 
cator with a highly endowed school and empty 
classrooms on his mind was also in evidence, con- 
vinced that the salvation of our industries could 
only be found in a scheme whereby his classrooms 
would be filled; one of this type expressed amaze- 
ment that the unions did not bestir themselves to 
introduce boys into trades even though part of 
the money therefor would of necessity be exacted 
from out-of-work members. Some speakers were 
sure the employers and not the State should pro- 
vide for this coming element in education; these 
were opposed by those who were positive the 
State, and the State alone, is competent to estab- 
lish a comprehensive and satisfactory system of 
technical training. 

For a long time there was a very general 
impression that trade unions were opposed to this 
form of education. It was erroneous and prob- 
ably grew out of the notion entertained in many 
quarters that once they “arrive” and are com- 
fortably settled, unions are extremely conserva- 
tive and narrow and therefore opposed to innova- 
tions. Speeches delivered to the meeting showed 


that the unions were not only not opposed to tech- 
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nical education but were promoters of it and pio- 
neers in placing it on a sane basis. Perhaps the 
most conclusive testimony in this respect was the 
long-time attitude of the typographical union on 
the subject, and its present effort to thoroughly 
develop the idea. There is this marked difference 
between the union’s plan and that of many others 
exploited at the conference. The union’s scheme 
is self-supporting practically — it has to do work 
in order to get the money, while others are hand- 
somely supported and seem to be in the field to 
spend money. We do not wish to imply that these 
well-financed institutions do not aim to improve 
the students, because they not only have that 
object well in mind, but they accomplish that pur- 
pose in their limited field. There is also a point of 
difference in purpose between the union method 
and that obtaining in shops following the old-line 
policy, or those which have technical-training 
adjuncts on an up-to-date basis. The first men- 
tioned aims to make the worker more expert in all 
lines and to be especially helpful to him in those 
branches in which he has not had an opportunity 
to develop himself. Under the old-line system it 
is, of course, impossible for the apprentice to 
acquire knowledge of work other than what is 
done in a particular establishment. In the school 
conducted by a corporation a somewhat similar 
limitation is observable. The teaching staff of the 
school devotes its attention to courses of study 
which will make the student more profitable to his 
present employer. We have no criticism of this 
so far as it goes — naught but good can come from 
it. The defect is that as soon as a pupil has gone 
over the field covered by the corporation his edu- 
cation ends. It is not to the interest of the owners 
of the school to educate him to a point when he 
may leave that particular industry, or other con- 
cerns look on him with covetous eyes and seek to 
wean him away from the employ of the corpora- 
tion. On the other hand, the union and other meth- 
ods which have for their single aim the improve- 
ment of the student prove their greater efficacy 
not alone by making the worker more valuable to 
his employer but by enabling him to work in new 
and wider fields, thereby improving the quality of 
his manhood and making him a better member of 
society and provider for his dependents. In indus- 
trial education the most liberal policy is the one 
that will produce the best results. 

Being in a formative state, it was to be 
expected there would be what the sporting editor 
would designate as “ jockeying for position.” It 
was not well defined, but came to the surface occa- 
sionally, and there was borne in on one the feeling 
that there was a strong undercurrent at play. It 
was palpable that an element in the society, com- 
posed chiefly of employers, did not welcome con- 
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sideration being given labor or labor’s demands. 
As this feeling was not strong enough to be voiced 
openly and based largely on a misconception of 
the attitude of the unions, there is little doubt but 
that it will subside; and as well-wishers of indus- 
trial] education we trust it will disappear quickly. 
It would be trite to recite here the necessity of 
heartily welcoming wage-earners to participation 
in the work. In any popular movement Demos 
must be consulted, and especially is this so of 
an educational system designed for the workers. 
That the spokesmen of labor are unionists should 
not be allowed to interfere in the slightest degree. 
Organized labor is the voice — and the only voice 
— of the workers; without organization the labor- 
ers would be a mute multitude, and their par- 
ticipation in the discussion of questions of this 
character a pitiable exhibition of ignorance and 
impotency. 

But if the views of organized labor be ignored 
by the society, it is improbable that the schools 
will long remain hostile to the unions, because stu- 
dents will drift into those organizations, and the 
more proficient they are the more surely will they 
do so. At the last meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Mr. George A. Merrill, who is 
the principal of one and the director of another 
industrial school in California, and has devoted 
his life to technical education, discussed this phase 
of the subject. He not only does not think trade 
unions are opposed to technical education, but 
declares that trade schools can not — even though 
their promoters desire it — long maintain an atti- 
tude of hostility toward the unions. “It is,” in 
Mr. Merrill’s opinion, “‘ absurd to suppose that the 
schools will take a stand against their own gradu- 
ates, many of whom have joined—and many more 
will join—the unions. This is not a theory, but 
a practical condition that I have met in my daily 
work for a number of years. I would now find 
myself in an embarrassing position in my work if 
it were not that the schools under my direction 
have always maintained a stand of neutrality on 
all labor questions.” 

The subject of industrial education is now 
fairly launched as a public question. People gen- 
erally will be enlightened’ on the subject as the 
‘various active elements— employers, educators 
and unions—define their attitude and objects. In 
the end it will be found that what were generally 
supposed to be conflicting interests will have much 
in common. For years an advocate of industrial 
training of what it conceives to be the highest and 
best type, THE INLAND PRINTER wishes the new 
movement success. 





BLESSED is the man who has found his work. Let him 
ask no other blessedness.— Carlyle. 
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PAPER SCRAP AND CUT RECORDS. 


BY WILL BALL. 


HE printing craft has been doubly 
benefited by the introduction of the 
card index into the routine of the 
modern office and shop. First of all, 
other crafts and lines of business 
must look to it to supply their needs 
in that line, and that means more 
business for the printer; second, it helps take care 
of the increased business by the simplification of 
routine and detail work which follows its use. 

There are two items in the daily routine in the 
printing-office which are always troublesome. 
One is the hunt for the cut which the customer 
knows you have, and which you know the cus-. 
tomer got last year and never returned. The 
other is the care of waste stock or scraps, which 
are continually accumulating, and which your eco- 
nomical training demands shall be saved for the 
job that will turn up sooner or later, and just fit 
some bunch. 

To both of these details the card index is par- 
ticularly applicable. The system outlined below 
for cut accounting is different enough from any- 
thing that has been published to be considered 
new; while that for caring for scraps is an 
adaptation of others that have been noticed in 
print at different times. 


THE CUT INDEX. 


Every advantage characteristic of this system 
lies in its peculiar use of the card index. To begin 
with, the cuts are not-filed alphabetically. They 
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CARD INDEX FOR CUTS. 


are piled wherever there may be room for them, 
with no regard for alphabetical arrangement. 
Each cut, or set of cuts, has a card, and the cards 
are filed alphabetically. It will be observed that 
the card has separate columns for originals and 
electros. It is very often a great advantage to 
keep the two — belonging to the same customer 
— separate, when the originals are not used for 
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printing, but only for reproduction when the elec- 
tros wear out. The originals may be placed by 
themselves in one cabinet or corner of the vault, 
or in any out-of-the-way place, where they will 
not be disturbed every time the electros are 
wanted. 

Suppose Brown comes in with some cuts for a 
folder. There are three sets of zinc etchings for 
two colors, with electros and one half-tone with 
electro. If you have no cuts of Brown’s, fill out a 
card with his name and address when the job 
ticket is made out, and send to the composing- 
room with the cuts. There is less liability of error 
if this be done by the same person. If he is an old 
customer, with cuts already in your care, there is 
a card in the file bearing his name, and the cuts 
may be entered on that. The man who receives 
the cuts takes them to the vault to find places for 
them. The half-tone original he puts in shelf 3, 
and the zinc originals in shelf 7, while shelf 43 has 
room for all the electros. These locations are all 
entered on the card in the proper place. Should 
there not be room in any one shelf for all the elec- 
tros which may come in at one time, belonging to 
one customer, they may be scattered through as 
many shelves as necessary, and a separate entry 
made for each shelf. It goes without saying, of 
course, that cuts belonging to one customer should 
be kept in one place, or as few places as possible. 

Before the cuts are put away, however, they 
are proved and the proofs pasted in a book kept 
for that purpose. In the case of the two-color 
cuts, the engraver’s proof may be used, or, failing 
to get that, color proofs should be pulled. It is not 
safe to wait until the job is run to get proofs for 
the book, for memories are short, and the job may 
be out of the house before any one thinks of the 
proof book. Color cuts should always be proved 
before going to press, any way. If the job is to be 
set immediately, slip the card in its place in the file, 
and attend to finding places and pasting proofs 
after the job is printed. The system is automatic 
in one respect; when cuts have no card, the man 
who distributes will not know where to put them. 
When he finds, in distributing, a cut with a blank 
card, he takes both card and cut to the vault and 
enters the shelf number, as in the case of new cuts. 
The proof book number and page are also noted 
on the card. 

The book used for proofs may be anything that 
has leaves of reasonable size, from the Congres- 
sional Record, or the State Geologist’s report, to a 
loose-leaf system. 

When delivering cuts to a customer, take his 
receipt on the back of his card, and remove it to a 
transfer box. When the cut comes back, return 
the card to the live box, with date of return noted 
thereon. 

The cost of installation is simply that of the 
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index cards and a box or drawer in which to keep 
them. In installing the system the cuts need not 
be moved from their places, although in most 
cases a thorough renovation of the vault shelves 
will do no harm. Simply invoice your cuts, taking 
the cards with you and noting the location of the 
cuts thereon as you find them. It will be better, 


though, to have all the cuts taken out and proved, 
and replaced with as much regard for economy of 
space as possible. 


A SIMPLE AND FLEXIBLE CUT RECORD SYSTEM. 


A system of keeping track of cuts which does 
away with the card index, and the pasting of 
proofs in a book, is as follows: The cuts are 
proved on sheets 814 by 11 inches. Cuts pertain- 
ing to any one job may be grouped as many as a 
sheet will hold, or only one to the sheet. The lat- 
ter method is preferable, as it facilitates keeping 
the record of partial deliveries. 

An ordinary letter file is used for filing these 
proofs. This may be the box file, costing about 
25 cents, or one of the horizontal or vertical files 
sold by the office-furniture dealers. The best form 
of file to use will depend on the number of proofs 
likely to be placed in it. The vertical file with a 
manila folder for each customer will be found the 
most convenient, and in what follows it will be 
assumed that this is the kind used. 

The file should be equipped with three sets of 
guides, one for proofs of cuts in the hands of the 
compositor, one for proofs of cuts which have 
been put away in cabinets or elsewhere, and the 
third for proofs of cuts which have been delivered 
to the customer or to other parties on the custom- 
er’s order. 

With the above equipment the keeping of an 
accurate record of all cuts is simplicity itself. 
Write the customer’s name at the head of the 
sheet, and the date of receipt. If the cut is in the 
composing-room place the proof in the first alpha- 
betical subdivision of the file behind the guide 
bearing the initial letter of the customer’s name. 
When the job is off, place the cuts in whatever 
form of storage you have, either shelves or cabi- 
nets, and add to the proof the shelf number or the 
number of the drawer in the cabinet in which the 
cuts have been placed. If more than one cabinet 
is used they may be designated by letters. Now 
place the proofs in the second alphabetical subdi- 
vision. When the cuts are delivered, all that is 
necessary is to take the proofs from the file, check 
out the cuts by them, and indorse on each proof 
the name of the party to whom delivered, the 
method of delivery — messenger, mail, express, 
etc.— and the date of delivery. Then place them 
in the last alphabetical subdivision. This file of 
delivered cuts may be transferred as often as 
seems necessary. 
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This plan is the outcome of several years’ 
experience-in caring for cuts belonging to others, 
is in practical use by at least one large printing 
concern, and has proven satisfactory. 





THE ‘‘ SCRAP” INDEX. 


A great many, probably the majority, of shops 
do not consider it worth while to systematically 
care for their waste stock. The scraps are either 
piled with the stock from which they were cut, or 
are all dumped indiscriminately in a place set 
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CARD INDEX FOR PAPER SCRAP. 


aside for that purpose, or in any old place, with, 
perhaps, some care to keep separately the widely 
differing kinds of stock, such as book, writing, 
cardboard, etc. 

The first method is very unsatisfactory, princi- 
pally for the reasons that it scatters the scraps all 
over the stockroom and takes up valuable space on 
the stock shelves. The second method is all right, 
provided proper provision is made for their care. 
The man who will keep careful account of the 
scraps that accumulate in his shop and use some 
intelligent method of getting them used up will 
be surprised by a comparison of results with the 
old loose system of simply allowing the scraps 
to accumulate, and of marking a job ticket 
“Scraps,” or “Scraps if possible,” or some such 
way; or of making a trip to the scrap heap him- 
self and pawing around in the dust to find some- 
thing suitable for the job in hand. No matter how 
able and conscientious your stock man may be, he 
is not always able to put his hand on suitable scrap 
without a search, and, rather than spend valuable 
time in a search that may be fruitless, he will cut 
the job out of full stock, leaving the scraps to 
accumulate dust, until they are finally thrown 
away. 

For this system the “ card”’ is an envelope; a 
six and three-quarter XX circular is plenty good 
enough. Print up a supply with a form something 
like the accompanying illustration, and keep them 
near the cutter or shelves set aside for the scraps. 
When the stock man gets a job that cuts to waste, 
he takes a sheet of such waste, folds it up and puts 
it in an envelope, marks the kind, size and weight 
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of stock from which it is cut, the size and number 
of sheets of the scrap, and, if deemed necessary, 
the ticket number of job for which the stock was 
cut, and sends it to the office, where it is filed with 
other envelopes enclosing scraps of the same class 
of stock. The waste is tied up, given the same 
number that the envelope bears and put away. 
If the package is wrapped — and it will be found 
economy to do so—put on the outside the same 
information that went on the envelope. The 
envelopes should be numbered when they are 
printed, or at least before they are used. 

It is well to divide the stock into a number of 
classes, as writing, book, card, etc., and then to 
group the envelopes into those classes in the file. 
It will aid materially in the operation of the sys- 
tem. Where a large quantity of any particular 
stock is used, set that aside in a class by itself. 

When a job comes in that seems to admit of the 
use of scraps, go to the file and look in the class 
most suitable for that job. By running over the 
envelopes, with the size, quantity and kind of 
stock marked, it is possible to determine very 
quickly if anything is on hand to fit that particular 
job. If the customer wants to see what you are 
going to give him, a sample of the stock is in the 
envelope. Then when you make out the job ticket, 
simply put the lot number of that bunch of scraps 
on it, and the stock man has all the information 
necessary to find that stock. There is no uncer- 
tainty about it in the stock man’s mind. He knows 
that stock must be there, and if his shelves are 
kept in any kind of order, a very few minutes will 
suffice to locate it. 

If the job takes all,the stock on hand, remove 
the envelope from the file, and either throw it 
away or file it until the end of the year, when you 
figure up to see how much you have saved on your 
scrap pile during the year. If only a portion is 
used, a moment’s calculation will tell how much 
will be left, and that information can be marked 
on the envelope for future reference. 

This system may seem to be too elaborate, and 
to throw too great a burden on the office man, but 
remember that it facilitates work in the shop and 
enables the stock-room force to better care for 
their end, and anything that will enhance the 
value of your working force without increasing 
the expense, is just what you are looking for. 

In conclusion it may be well to remind the 
reader that the human element enters into every 
system, no matter how simple or how easily oper- 
ated it may be. No plan is automatic. All plans 


must be worked; all systems must be kept up. 
You have found in the past that your cuts and 
scraps will not take care of themselves, and no 
matter what system of accounting you may adopt, 
it will not take care of either itself or your mate- 
rial unless it is cared for. 
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NEW PAPER-MAKING WOODS. 


A company has been organized in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, with a capital of $1,000,000, to establish a paper- 
making plant that will utilize the vast waste material from 
the saw and shingle mills, including the sawdust, which is 
now burned at some expense to prevent large accumulation. 

Highty acres, opposite Gambier Island at Howe Sound, 
at the entrance of Rainy river, twenty miles from Van- 
couver, where there is an abundant supply of water, have 
been purchased. ’ 

By utilizing the water of Rainy river the company will 
develop sufficient power for mechanical and domestic use, 
and for a series of mechanical grinders for the manufac- 
ture of ground wood, which is used to supplement chemical 
fiber in the manufacture of paper. The plan is to convey 
the refuse of the local mills, of which there is said to be 
three thousand tons in this vicinity, in specially prepared 
scows to the plant, where the entire mass is to be disinte- 
grated into suitable fineness for conversion into wood-pulp. 
This will eliminate the expense incident to the use of 
uniform cut wood, which is said to be the only method now 
in general use by the paper mills throughout eastern Can- 
ada and the United States. 

One of the innovations of the new company is a pat- 
ented process whereby it can use Douglas fir and other 
resinous woods in the manufacture of wood-pulp. Paper- 
makers in the past have never been able to use woods con- 
taining pitch and resin for paper purposes, owing to the 
difficulty in separating the cellulose from the pitch, resin, 
and essential oils; by the new process all those parts are 
passed off in vapor and the fiber is recovered by subjecting 
the mass to a system of pressing. 

The plant will have a capacity of 360 tons of finished 
material per week, consisting of 200 tons of news and 160 
tons of manila, wrapping box boards, building paper, etc. 





BRISBANE’S ADVICE TO WOULD-BE JOURNALISTS. 


Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New York Evening 
Journal, the highest salaried newspaper man in the 
United States, if not in the world, recently spoke on jour- 
nalism before the Bedford branch of the Y. M. C. A. In 
the course of his address Mr. Brisbane said that deter- 
mination and self-control were important factors in the 
making of a successful newspaper man. If, for instance, 
you desired to take up editorial work, there was no better 
kindergarten for editorial writers than that of reporting. 
In reporting, it was necessary to get at all the facts, and 
this is equally essential in editorial writing. 

He referred to the Bible as possessing a style which it 
would be well to follow. It only took about half a column 
in the Book of Genesis to write about the creation of the 
world, and that was about as big a story as any reporter 
would ever be called upon to cover. 

He stated that it was necessary to eliminate your per- 
sonal thought, and simply state what you know. It was 
necessary to. remember that you had, as a rule, a lot of 
tired men to deal with—such as copy readers, editors, 
etc., and that these men did not have time to rewrite your 
stories for you. 

The speaker added that one of the most famous writers 
had said, “‘ See a thing clearly and describe it simply.” He 
stated that this theory should be applied to newspaper 
work. It was essential to remember that your news was 
written for your reader and that you must make your 
reader imagine that he has seen what you are describing. 

Mr. Brisbane said that there was nothing but reporting 
in newspaper work that amounted to anything. Every- 
thing else was an offshoot from this. He pointed out that 
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the more important was the story the more important did 
some reporters regard themselves, and the result was that 
the point of the story was lost entirely in the personality of 
the reporter. 

He characterized editorials as reporting plus opinions. 
A great writer, he considered as one who compelled you to 
adopt his opinions without writing them. In dealing with 
the advertising end he said that it was not only profitable 
but also very dignified. It was not only important from 
its power in journalism, but from the money it brings in. 
The business office of a newspaper was the most impor- 
tant contributor, as advertising generally was the greatest 
distributor of wealth. In fact, he stated, advertising is a 
short cut to the survival of the fittest in production. He 
advised those present that if they did not like reporting or 
editorial work to try advertising. 

Speaking of salaries he said plenty of young men could 
be found to start at $12 a week and probably that was all 
they would be offered. If they were fortunate they might 
get $15 a week at the start and if they had a pull they 
might even get $20 at the start. 

He said some men were paid salaries which were far 
larger than that of the President of the United States; in 
fact some men were drawing as high as $1,500 a week. 

He advised those who wished to make a start to go to 
the office of the paper and offer to do any work, even that 
of office boy. There were always plenty of applicants, and 
personal appearance, the humor of the city editor and 
many little incidents helped to make a young man’s quest 
for a position a successful one. 





ANNOYANCES OF THE COMPOSING-ROOM. 


The poets who have sung about the men and boys who 
whistle and sing at their work certainly could have had no 
acquaintance with the composing-room of the printing- 
office. If they had, they would have known how persist- 
ently and quickly all attempts at either vocal or instru- 
mental (mouth organ) music are “rapped down.” The 
tap-tap-tap of the stick against the case, from three or 
four alleys, is an unwritten law of the print-shop, and it is 
accepted by the excessive talker, the disturbing whistler, 
singer or hummer, as a distinct warning to “cut it out.” 

When a compositor is wrestling with a piece of bad 
copy, picking it out letter by letter and word by word, it is 
an easy matter for his nerves to jump and his temper to 
give way, when some one in his vicinity begins to whistle, 
“ Where Is My Wand’ring Boy To-night” or some such 
mournful tune. I have heard of musical printers whose 
selection of music had become a science, and was gaged by 
the class of work in hand. 

Unnecessary conversation, singing and whistling in a 
composing-room during the working hours, annoys and dis- 
tracts the average workman and should be forbidden. 
Especially is this true in the smaller shops where the fore- 
man is generally the proofreader, and performs that 
important function in close proximity to all the employees 
of the composing-room. 

Age, too, shows its effect, and the older a compositor 
becomes, the more apt he is to be annoyed and made miser- 
able by these unnecessary noises. 

Banish the windy individual and musical artist from 
the composing-room.— Will S. Knox, in the Practical 
Printer. 





THE secret of success in the printing business lies in the 
matter-of-fact, cold, hard, practical policy known as sys- 
tem. There is no sentiment, no happy-go-luckiness, in a 
really methodical system. It is for business men and work- 
men worthy of the name.— Master Printer. 
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DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING. 


NO. XII.— BY F. J. TREZISE. 


RY effective color combinations are 
produced by the use of a harmony of 
a shade and a tint of a color. Com- 
binations of this character result in 
softer and more subdued effects 
than do the complementary harmo- 
nies. They may be printed on stock 
of the same hue or a hue of the complementary 
color — for example, light blue and dark blue on 
blue-tinted stock, or the same colors on stock of an 
orange hue. And right at this point let us set our- 
selves right concerning the hues and the shades of 
colors —an item frequently misunderstood. As 
stated before, a shade of a color is that color deep- 
ened with black, giving the effect of shadow, while 
a tint of a color is that color mixed with white, 
weakening the color. A hue of a color, however, is 
made by the addition of a quantity of another 
color. Supposing we take green and blue to illus- 
trate this. By adding a little of the green to the 
blue we change it from a pure blue to a hue of 
blue — not a shade of blue as it is so frequently 
called. By increasing the proportion of the green 
our hues of blue gradually become greener until 
the green predominates, giving, instead of a blue 
with a green hue a green with a blue hue. Thus, 





prussian blue, with which we are all familiar, is 


not pure blue but a hue of blue, from the fact that 
it is slightly tinged with green. 

Those who have made the color-wheel described 
in the January number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will find it of as much value in the use of harmo- 
nies of shades and tints as it is in the determining 
of complementary harmonies. A comparison of 
the color of the stock selected for a job with the 
color-wheel will immediately show just what hue 
of the color is necessary. Supposing that we wish 
to run a combination of a shade and a tint of blue 
on blue stock. We compare our stock with the col- 
ors on the whee! and find, for instance, that it is of 
a greenish hue — and select a blue ink of a green- 
ish hue rather than a blue ink of a violet hue. This 
is an important feature, for the combining of dif- 
ferent hues of the same color frequently gives an 
unpleasant effect. 

Then, too, the color-wheel above referred to 
gives us light in the securing of harmony in the 
use of black with other colors. Black will, of 
course, harmonize with any of the colors, but when 
it is used in combination with one of the cold col- 
ors — green, blue and violet — the latter should be 
of a tint instead of a full color, as otherwise 
neither of these colors furnishes enough contrast 
to the black nor brightens up the page sufficiently. 
In case of the blue and violet, white should, of 
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course, be used in making the tint; but in making a 
tint of green, to be used in combination with black, 
greater satisfaction is gained if yellow is used in 
the place of the white. This gives in reality a tint 
of yellow-green instead of green, the addition of 
the yellow — the brightest color — furnishing a 
more pleasing contrast to the black. The warm 
colors — which are also the brightest colors — 
red, orange, and yellow, may be used with black as 
full colors. Briefly stated, then, we may roughly 
divide our color-wheel into two parts, the warm 
colors on one side and the cold colors on the other, 
and in selecting colors to work with black we may 
use the colors on the warm side in their full tones 
and the colors on the cold side in tints. 

In this connection attention may well be called 
to the use of red and black — probably the colors 
most frequently used in the production of printed 
matter. While there are occasions on which the 
pure red of the spectrum may be combined pleas- 
ingly with black, still in the great majority of 
instances the addition of a little yellow to the red 
— making a red-orange — will give us a color that 
is far more satisfactory. This, as in the case of 
mixing the green tint with yellow instead of white, 
gives us more brightness and consequently a 
stronger contrast to the black. 

In mixing colors, the lightest color should 
always be put on the slab first and the darker color 
added to it. This will save much time and ink, 
as one will readily discover when he tries, for 
instance, to make a blue tint by starting with the 
blue and adding white to it. The amount of white 
necessary to sufficiently lighten a small particle of 
color is surprising — as many a pressman who has 
mixed a tint on this basis and found that by the 
time it was sufficiently light he had mixed three or 
four times the amount of ink necessary for the 
job, can testify. This will bear repetition: Put 
the light color on the slab first and add the darker 
color to it in very small quantities. This also holds 
good in mixing a shade of a color. A very small 
proportion of black will darken a color so that it 
will appear almost black. 

Gold will harmonize with all colors except 
yellow-orange. When used with other colors 
which harmonize in themselves it does not in any 
way lessen this harmony; on the other hand, col- 
ors which do not in themselves harmonize may be 
brought into harmony by being separated by gold 
lines — or, at least, their antagonism neutralized. 
Care should be taken not to use too much gold, as 
an excess of gold gives a flashy, unpleasant effect. 

The use of colors appropriate to the work in 
hand is of just as much importance as the use of 
appropriate type-faces and stock — in many cases 
it is of more importance. Take, for instance, 
printing of an ecclesiastical or religious nature. 
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The question of colors as applied to printing of 
this character is, to a great extent, decided by the 
custom of centuries. In the early printed books, 
which were chiefly of a religious nature, space was 
left for the head and tail pieces and initial letters, 
which were afterward put in by hand and illumi- 
nated in red—or, more strictly speaking, red- 
orange. In the old hand-lettered ecclesiastical 
works the lines of lettering were frequently sepa- 
rated by red lines drawn across the page. This 
established a custom which has been closely 
adhered to, especially in connection with printing 
for the Christmas season. For printing for 
Easter services this custom is frequently departed 
from, and green and violet are used in the place of 
the black and red. The question of which colors 
to use is thus easily disposed of, but the proper 
distribution of the two colors is quite another mat- 
ter. As stated before, the chief concern in print- 
ing in colors is to keep the bulk of the page in a 
cold color, with occasional touches of the warm 
hue. But here again custom influences our taste 
and allows a much greater percentage of the red 
in work of this kind than would be appropriate in 
commercial work. 

No matter how thoroughly appropriate a piece 
of work may be in all its other details, the charm- 
ing effect produced by a suggestive color treat- 
ment is perhaps the most important of all. The 
public, although rapidly becoming well versed in 
what constitutes good printing, knows compara- 
tively little of type-faces, make-ready, etc. To the 
average person one type-face is as good as another 
as far as appropriateness for use in connection 
with any certain subject is concerned. With color, 
however, it is vastly different. The printer in 
using color is dealing with a factor about which 
the layman knows as much—perhaps more — 
than he himself does. For this reason a dis- 
criminating use of color will frequently make a 
delicate and subtle appeal where the most appro- 
priate type-faces, stock, etc., would have little 
effect. A recent catalogue devoted to the interests 
of a certain brand of communion ware is a case in 
point. The illustrations are of the highest class, 
the presswork practically perfect and the Uncial 
letter employed in the designs for cover and title 
page peculiarly appropriate. Yet in this there is 
nothing to suggest to the average person anything 
especially harmonious with the subject. Good 
cuts and good presswork are comparatively com- 
mon, and as far as the Uncial letter is concerned it 
means no more to him, perhaps, than would any 
other form of letter. But the color combination on 
the cover — a handsome yet simple design in light 
gray-green and silver on a dark gray-green stock, 
and with one of the pieces of a communion set con- 
ventionalized and printed in the silver as part of 
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the decoration — is something which will appeal 
to every one. Type-faces, etc., may not mean 
much in this instance, but the use of the silver 
forms a direct and unmistakable connection with 
the subject. 


(To be continued.) 





BOSTON NORTH END UNION SCHOOL OF 
PRINTING. 


“The employer who takes no interest in training his 
apprentices will have apprentices who take no interest in 
his business,” is a truism used by the apprenticeship com- 
mittee of the Boston North End Union School of Printing 
in its invitation to employers to assist in making a series 
of ten lectures a success. These addresses are designed to 
give the craft generally an opportunity to share in the 
training now given at the school, and recognizes the need 
for broader instruction than it is possible to obtain in the 
day’s work in offices. 

These addresses are delivered on alternate Tuesday 
afternoons, from 4:30 to 5:30 o’clock, in the lecture hall of 
the school, and all connected with the trade are invited to 
attend. The dates, subjects and speakers of the course 
follow: 

February 11, “ Type Display and Ornament ” — Henry 
L. Johnson, editor of The Printing Art. 

February 25, “ Book Composition ” — J. Stearns Cush- 
ing, The Norwood Press. : 

March 10, “ How Type Is Made” —J. W. Phinney, 
American Type Founders Company. 

March 24, “ Machine Composition ”’”—J. D. Montross, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company; Joseph Hays, Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company. 

April 7, “From Apprentice to Employer ” — Thomas 
Todd, The Beacon Press. 

April 21, “Printing Shop Practices” — Albert W. 
Finlay, George H. Ellis Company. 

May 5, “Line and Half-tone Engraving” — Day 
Baker, The Sparrell Print. ; 

May 19, “ The Golden Hours ” — John MacIntyre, Sec- 
retary United Typothete of America. 

June 2, “ The Process of Electrotyping ” — Joseph H. 
Ware, H. C. Whitcomb Company. 

June 16, “ Printing Inks and Their Manufacture ” — 
Philip Ruxton, of New York. 





SIGNS OF DETERIORATION OF CHARACTER. 


When you are satisfied with mediocrity. 

When commonness doesn’t trouble you. 

When you do not feel troubled by a poor day’s work, or 
when a slighted job does not haunt you as it once did. 

When you are satisfied to do a thing “just for now,” 
expecting to do it better later. 

When you can work untroubled in the midst of con- 
fused, systemless surroundings which you might remedy. 

When you can listen without a protest to indecent 
stories. 

When your ambition begins to cool, and you no longer 
demand the same standard of excellence that you once did. 

When you do not make a confidante of your mother, as 
you once did, or are ill at ease with her. 

When you begin to think your father is an old fogy. 

When you begin to associate with people whom you 
would not think of taking to your home, and whom you 
would not want the members of your family to know that 
you know.— Success. 
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THE PROOFROOM AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


have considered the means of pro- 
viding for proper management in 
the proofroom, and the writer has 
tried to show plainly that he thinks 
every room should have a special 
fue responsible foreman. Of course no 

——sieted. one can say dogmatically that in all 
cases any one arrangement is the only one that 
will secure the best result. In some proofrooms 
nearly all that is needed, after a force of good 
workers is gathered, is for some one to look after 
the proper order of doing the work, and that one 
should have all questions referred to him for deci- 
sion. Such rooms are mainly in newspaper offices, 
where naturally all proofreaders are generally on 
just the same footing as to the actual reading — 
every one should be qualified to take up anything 
that is to be done, and every one should be just as 
’ careful with one piece of work as with any other, 
and just as willing to do it, no matter what it may 
be. The conditions are not nearly always the same 
on book work. Often there is a wide range of 
work in a book office, for which readers must be 
specially selected, men of particular training being 
absolutely necessary for some of it, and any ordi- 
narily good man sufficiently able to do the general 
run of the plain work. These are a few reasons 
why no man can tell another just what he ought to 
do, and why each employer must decide for him- 
self what is best according to the nature of his 
work. 

Very similar reasons seem to make it unwise to 
offer any specific advice as to any details of proof- 
reading management, and yet there are points that 
may be somewhat elucidated by mere hints in 
course of a general consideration. 

One very important matter is the extent of 
individual responsibility. This needs to be very 
carefully studied from two points of view — that 
of the employer and that of the worker. What 
does each of them understand responsibility to 
mean? Surely every proofreader knows that his 
is in some way a responsible position; but who 
shall define the way? Some employers, especially 
in job offices, have tried to make it extend to pay- 
ing for work spoiled, and that seems about the only 
way that responsibility can amount to much; but 
I have never heard that the practice was wide- 
spread, and it does not seem difficult to find 
reasons why it should not be. The matter of 
responsibility is certainly a problem. There is 
just one suggestion that may be worth making. 
Everything else in connection with it simply must 
be decided by individual employers, according to 
their own circumstances. 
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The one suggestion is that employers may find 
it profitable to avoid hastiness in deciding to dis- 
charge any proofreader because of failure to cor- 
rect errors. Every one of them will undoubtedly 
leave some errors. uncorrected — the best of them 
is not infallible. When a man shows unmistakable 
incompetency, of course he can not expect to hold 
a place, and should not be kept in one; if he is a 
man who can learn to be competent, his failures 
will give him an incentive, and if he can not 
become a competent proofreader he should seek 
other employment. The principal reason for the 
suggestion is found in the fact that many who 
work at proofreading are poor workers, not worth 
having. If one shows anything like fitness and 
fidelity, he should not easily be turned away, 
because many others may have to be tried before 
another as good can be found. 

The proofreaders themselves need to think 
more than most of them do about responsibility. 
None of their work should be done, as much of it 
is, without remembering that they are morally 
bound to do their best. Conscientiously careful 
work must be done by any one who wishes to get 
ahead. Wages has a great range, from very low 
to very high, and the highest is paid to those who 
prove themselves best worth it. Worthiness is 
best proved by results, both in quality and quan- 
tity. Unfortunately, some employers seem to put 
quantity first. These are not the best employers to 
please, but rather those who think most of quality. 
Correctness is the proper first aim, and one who 
has cultivated the ability to secure correctness first 
will inevitably attain speed afterward, while one 
who places speed first in the beginning never 
learns to be both speedy and accurate. 

An important incidental proofroom duty is 
that of answering questions as to style. Even the 
best style-card can not be full enough and definite 
enough to preclude an occasional question. Some 
one person, whether he be merely head proof- 
reader or actual foreman, should be intrusted with 
this duty, with final authority, so far as the other 
readers and the compositors are concerned. This 
is not intended to hint at any restriction of the 
higher authority of employer or editor. The essen- 
tial point is that these higher authorities should 
communicate their decisions to one person only, 
and hold him responsible for results. But what we 
wish to reach most definitely is the proofroom 
itself. In no other way can the work there be 
placed on a proper footing with reference to good 
results. Often there is friction because of failure 
in establishing a proper and unquestioned author- 
ity. Such authority is simply impossible unless 
everybody is ready and willing to acknowledge it 
and to act according to instructions, even if the 
decisions in particular instances are violently con- 
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trary to personal opinions or convictions. It is 
inevitable that any one person will decide some 
questions differently from the decision that would 
be made by almost any other person. It is not at 
all comfortable or economical to leave anything 
approaching equality in this respect with any two 
or more persons in the proofroom. 

Possession of the power here desiderated need 
not, and should not, be productive of jealousy or 
friction. On the contrary, its proper exercise will 
be found to be the one efficient means of securing 
smoothness and efficiency in the working of the 
room. Often the one at the head will not really be 
a better proofreader than some of the others, and 
there is no need that he should assume superiority 
of that kind or that any of the others should imag- 
ine any such assumption. The one thing neces- 
sary here, as in all other business connections, is 
proper leading and command by the one at the 
head and prompt obedience by those under him. 
Proper leading will always involve courteous con- 
sideration of suggestion or contrary opinion, and 
prompt obedience or compliance need not lessen 
anybody’s natural dignity or importance. The 


man best fitted to command is he who has best 
learned to obey. 

Many other problems arise in the conducting 
of a proofroom, some of a general character, some 
of a peculiar nature that precludes their considera- 


tion in any general writing. Some of those that 
are amenable to general treatment may be the sub- 
ject of a future article, and special answers will 
be gladly prepared to the best of our ability for 
any persons who will submit special questions 
about anything that seems peculiar, or anything 
of a general nature that has not been made clear to 
them in these writings. 





APPRECIATE YOUR CAPACITY. 


Much of the strength within men is hidden, awaiting 
an occasion to reveal it. The head of a department in a 
great manufacturing concern severed his connection with 
the firm, his work falling upon a young man of twenty- 
five years. The young man rose to the occasion, and in a 
very short time was conceded to be the stronger executive 
of the two. He had been with the concern for several 
years, and was regarded as a bright fellow, but his 
marked success was a surprise to all who knew him — 
even to himself. 

The fact is, the young man had that ability all the 
time and didn’t know it; and his employers didn’t know 
it. He might have been doing greater things all along if 
there had been the occasion to reveal his strength. 

Do you employers and superior officers in business real- 
ize how much of this hidden strength there is in your 
men? Perhaps a word from you, giving certain men more 
scope, would liberate that ability for the development of 
both your business and your men. 

Do you workers know your own strength? Are you 
working up to your capacity? Or are you accepting the 
limits which the circumstances place about you? — From 
Thoughts on Business, by Waldo Pondray Warren. 
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THE COST OF GROUCHINESS. 


Do you ever get a grouch on? Possibly not, but if so, 
you are different from a great many business men who 
otherwise have got an A-1 disposition. Sometimes it seems 
as though a man can’t help feeling out of sorts, and at 
such times it is better for him to quit his business tempo- 
rarily and go some place where his mood will have an 
opportunity of passing off. 

“A little man rattling round in a job too big for him 
is frequently found in the retail store,” says the Commer- 
cial Bulletin. “ Once let the work get to coming a little too 
fast, he gets irritated, then sore, then ugly and then — 
look out. 

“If you answer to that description go out and think it 
over. Right out there where the sun can fry some of the 
wrinkles out of your disposition. 

“Tf you have a clerk built on that style watch him. 

“You spend money for advertising and you spend time 
in bringing people to the store. After you get them in the 
habit of coming, and providing they are good customers, 
make sure that everything possible is done to hold them. 

“And above all things guard against the ugly streaks 
in the dispositions of the staff. Ugliness cuts deep into the 
customer’s memory. 

“Do you remember the time you called at a certain 
wholesale house when you were at market, and a surly 
employee gave you the impression he was trying to snub 
you? 

“Well, that is the way that surly streak in your store 
may get onto the nerves of some of your customers.”— 
Walden’s Stationer. 





REAL CENSOR FOR ADS. 


In connection with the censorship of advertisements in 
Germany, we learn that a firm which spends a million a 
year in telling the public of its medicine has been told by 
Germany that if it advertises any more in that country it 
must condense its announcements down to a couple of 
inches. Recently these advertisers took a quarter of a 
single column in a German newspaper. A few days after 
the advertisement appeared the publisher wrote to the 
advertisers stating that he had been summoned and fined 
for “bombastic” advertising. No other advertiser occu- 
pied more than one or two inches of space, and one of the 
subscribers to the newspaper informed the local police that 
the quarter of a column — although it set forth the value 
of the medicine in terms of the strictest moderation — was 
offensive and irritating to the reader. The authorities did 
not in any way question the efficacy of the medicine; the 
sole objection was that an advertisement that occupied so 
large a space was offensive to the readers. The Father- 
land is extremely strict in its supervision of advertising. 
A patent-medicine vender is not permitted to announce the 
disease his wares are intended to cure. Only the general 
effect it may have upon the system can be set forth, and 
the reader must himself conclude for what particular ail- 
ment it is intended.— The British Printer. 





THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. 


One’s education should be that which will make him 
worth the most to his fellows; first as an efficient work- 
man doing something that needs to be done; then to his: 
own family and to all the families who are touched by his. 
influence. For it is as sure as the law of gravitation that 
he who has the most to give and gives it, gets the most out. 
of life— Frank H. Hall, in The Glenwood (Ill.) Boy. 





THE heart of education, as of life, is purpose.— Hodge. 
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THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF 
ENGRAVINGS. 


NO. XXIV.— BY N. 8S. AMSTUTZ.* 
(7) WOOD ENGRAVING. 


DEFERRED TABLES. 


'Y special request of practical engra- 
vers, instead of simply giving calcu- 
lated tables, etc., of tool and cut- 
ting angles, various depths, tone 
values and lines per inch, there is 
presented herewith a portion of the 
fundamental basis from which some 
of such tables must of necessity be calculated. As 
the rules involve only close application to be 
understood, it is believed that practical workers 
will find this exposition of value in making clear 
the whys and wherefores of the matter. 

A short reference was made to the determina- 
tion of tonal values in the September, 1907, 
INLAND PRINTER, on page 846, and the manner of 
setting the graver to known depths was described 
on page 848 of the same number. The prepara- 
tion of the tables referred to in the opening para- 
graph was announced in the November, 1907, 
INLAND PRINTER, on page 219, and such para- 
graph is offered as an apology for delay in the 
presentation of these tables. 





DETERMINING LINE WIDTHS FROM TONE VALUES. 


The present description is intended as a defi- 
nite basis of instruction as to how to proceed in 
the determination of line widths and from them 
depths of grooves at a given number of lines per 
inch while using a definite cutting angle. The 
hypothesis of 100 lines per inch, a 90-degree cut- 
ting angle, and quarter tone changes of tint have 
been selected. However, this selection is only 
preliminary to the complete exposition of the 
rules which apply to any changes of lines per inch 
and depths of grooves for various tonal values. 
Such information will make the reader indepen- 
dent of specifically calculated tables and in conse- 
quence will enable him to determine the interrela- 
tion of any other values which may occur outside 
of those listed in formal tables. The specific data 
mentioned above have been selected because of the 
simplicity of the various relations due to the 
numerical values chosen. 

One of the first things to find out is what the 
width of printing face must be (using single 
lines) to give 75, 50 and 25 per cent black when 
printed and from this determine the width of 
grooves corresponding to such tone-values for 
25, 50 and 75 per cent white also. In THE INLAND 

*Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London ; 


Principal of the Inland Printer Research Department, Chicago, and Asso- 
ciate Member American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 
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PRINTER of the 1906, March number, page 843, 
and also in the July number of the same year, on 
page 546, it was pointed out that the average 
spreading action of the ink is 0.0005 inch away 
from every printing edge, so that the printing 
ridges will have to be 0.0010 inch narrower than 
the widths of the black lines as they are found on 
the paper; this then compels one to commence 
with the widths of lines as printed and from such 
point to reason backward. At 50 per cent white 
—the middle tones — the black lines of the print 
are the same in width as the white ones, hence 
with 100 lines the pitch P, or distance from the 
center of one line to the center of an adjacent one 
is 1/100 inch, or, expressed in decimals, 0.010 
inch, and at the tone value mentioned — 50 per 
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Fig. 143.— Showing unit squares at 100 lines per inch — pure white 
and middle tones — also a unit white line and a unit black line. 
cent white—the white and black lines will be 
one-half of the pitch in width, or 0.010 + 2 = 0.005 
inch. The reader is referred to Fig. 143. 


PROOFS OF DEDUCTIONS. 


To prove the correctness of this it is only 
necessary to consider a “ unit square” 0.010 inch 
on each side, which will give, in ten-millionths of 
a square inch, 1,000, as its area value; now to have 
one-half of this area black and the remainder 
white, it is of course obvious that 500 will repre- 
sent the area value of both the black and white 
conditions. Within such a square there will be 
found one-half of each of two black lines because 
the sides of the square pass through the centers of 
the black lines. It is the equivalent, then, to con- 
sider an entire single line as being within the 
boundaries, and as these, at right angles to the 
lines, are also 0.010 inch apart, it is obvious that 
the “ single” black line is 0.010 inch long, and as 
its width is one-half of the pitch, or 0.005 inch, it 
follows that the whole area of such a line, 
found entirely within the square, is 0.005 x 0.010 
= 0.00005 square inch, or 500. on the ten-millionth 
basis, hence one-half of the whole area, thereby 
producing a middle tone or gray. (See Fig. 143.) 

BASIS FOR ALL TONE VALUES. 

The foregoing has dealt entirely with the 50 
per cent white region and naturally the question 
will have arisen, What about the quarter tones or 
tonalities of any other value? In answering this 
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query it is best to carry out the case of the quar- 
ter tones and in connection with the exposition of 
the middle tones comprised in the preceding 
paragraphs deduce some common law which will 
be applicable to any tone values. It will, however, 
be best to first consider how to determine the 
middle-tone line widths when the lines per inch 
are different than 100. For this the reader is 
referred to page 846 of the September, 1907, 
INLAND PRINTER. In estimating the values of, 
for instance, the quarter-whites, it is well to con- 
sider this tonal condition as a part of a whole unit 
square, expressed in parts of a hundred. This 
will represent the percentage of the entire area 
given over to a definite portion of white, and once 
the percentage of white is assumed or ascertained 
then the corresponding value of the black is found 
by simply subtracting the white from 100. Thus 
suppose there was 30 per cent white; then 30 
taken away from 100 would leave 70 per cent as 
the value of the black. The reverse of this fol- 
lows when a black is the starting point and it is 
desired to know what the white value is. 

The unit area of our assumed case is 0.0001000 
or 1000. and the line width desired is one that 
shall give 75 per cent of white. Per centum or 


per cent or % simply means by the hundred or 75 
parts of each hundred or 75/100 of anything. It 
makes the matter easier to say 75/100 of 1000 = 
75 x 1000 + 100 = 750., or 0.0000750 square inch, 


which will represent the area of a single or what 
may be called a wnit line. The length of such a 
line being the same as the sides of a unit square 
or the line pitch—0.010 inch—one finds the 
widths of the line by dividing its area by the 
length or 750 + 0.010 or 0.0000750 = 0.10 = .0075 
inch, which represents the width of a white line 
or the width of the corresponding groove (with- 
out making allowance for ink-spreading in print- 
ing). It will simplify matters still farther if 
from this point only the whites are recognized, 
because, as seen in the previous illustration, the 
width of a white line of the print is directly com- 
parable to the groove width of the engraving, and 
as a single white line always exists, complete in 
itself, within a unit square, it is probably easier 
for the reader to consider the whites only. 
Suppose it was desired to know what width of 
white line to have on the paper so as to rep- 
resent 8 per cent white. Repeating the previous 
formula, 8 per cent = 8/100 and 8/100 of 1000. or 
0.0001000 (any unit area)=8 x 0.0001000 + 100 
= 0.0008000 + 100 = 0.0000080 or 80. as the area 
of such a line, and this divided by the length 
(the corresponding pitch of any unit area) as 
0.0000080 + 0.010 = 0.0008 inch—a little less 
than .001 inch. Again, suppose the width was to 
be such as to represent 45 per cent white, the 
required line width will be 45/100 of 0.0001000 = 
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45 x 0.0001000 (the same as 1000. unit area) 
~ 100 = 0.000045 as the line area, which divided 
by the unit length = 0.000045 + 0.010 = 0.0045 
inch wide. As a last supposition, let us take 95 
per cent white and see how wide the white line 
must be to give this value; again using the 
formula, 95 x 0.0001000 + 100 = 0.000095 as the 
line area, and the width will be 0.000095 + 0.10 = 
0.0095 inch. 

To recapitulate, the width of a line to repre- 
sent a given percentage value of tonal quality is 
found by multiplying such percentage by a given 
unit area, dividing by 100, and lastly dividing the 
quotient so found by the length of a unit line 
which is always the same as the pitch correspond- 
ing to the lines per inch, with which the selected 
unit area conforms. 

DETERMINING WIDTHS OF GROOVES. 


For the sake of carrying these deductions 
through onto the wood we will again revert to the 
arbitrarily selected 100 lines per inch, the middle- 
tone region corresponding therewith and the line 
width required therefor. The width was 0.005 
inch, and assuming the same to apply to the white 
lines of the paper impression, we must first recog- 
nize the ink-spreading, which is 0.0005 inch away 
from any printing surface, hence the engraved 
grooves must be twice this amount wider than the 
white line on the paper, to compensate for the 
spreading of the ink. From this it is seen that a 
normal groove, one of exactly the same width as 
the white line on the paper, will have to be made 
wider to the extent of 0.0005 x 2=0.001 inch. 
The normal width being 0.005 inch the abnormal 
or compensating groove must be 0.005 + 0.001 = 
0.006 inch in width. Whatever width of normal 
white line may be required to conform to a given 
tonal value the engraved groove should be 0.001 
inch wider in every case. This value is an aver- 
age one; in some cases with the best of presswork 
it is undoubtedly too large, but with poor press- 
work it will be found somewhat too small; how- 
ever, for the average run of working conditions it 
will be found close enough. 

DEPTHS OF GROOVES. 


Clarity and simplicity dictate that in order 
that the simile may be carried still farther a cut- 
ting angle of 90 degrees be assumed, from which 
we see that the depth of cut will always be one- 
half the width of the groove; thus with a required 
width of 0.006 inch the depth is 0.006+2= 
0.003 inch to secure the kind of grooves which 
will produce intervening ridges of such a width 
that the two taken together will represent a tone 
value of 50 per cent each of white and black. 


SETTING THE GRAVER TO FACE OF WOOD. 


The operator will now be wondering how he 
can set the graver so as to know that the depth of 
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the groove is 0.003 inch at 100 lines per inch, 
ignoring the tool and machine angle. The assump- 
tion is that the graver has been ground at such an 
angle and that it is secured in the machine in 
such a position that the angle of the grooves pro- 
duced thereby is 90 degrees, included angle. To 
make this procedure clear we must refer to the 
description given on page 848 of the September, 
1907, INLAND PRINTER. Applying the same to the 
present assumption of an arbitrary depth of 0.003 
inch one needs to determine what part of a whole 
revolution the index head of the tool or graver 
depth adjusting screw must be used to allow the 
graver to enter the wood 0.003 inch. At this 
point a slight difficulty is encountered, because it 
is necessary to know when the point of the graver 
is just touching the wood surface so as to START 
from this position. 

If engraving machines were supplied with a 
microscope magnifying about twenty diameters, 
supported on a swinging bracket, and a small con- 
densing lens to concentrate illumination on the 
wood surface, it would be a comparatively easy 
matter to set the graver to its starting plane. 
The smallest chip noticeable through the micro- 
scope would not produce a printing groove 
because of its minuteness, hence this position of 
the graver would be the starting point. Another 
point of convenience: if the dial of the graver 
adjusting screw was loose on the screw and held 
by a small clamping head, its zero mark could be 
brought around to the index finger or mark, and 
the clamping head tightened. The adjusting 
screw could be turned until the required number 
of major divisions had passed by and the last 
mark was just at the index finger, when it would 
be found that the required depth of groove was 
being formed as the graver was moved over the 
wood block. An additional improvement could also 
be made, so that the dial divisions would represent 
in their largest divisions even thousandths of an 
inch and in their smallest ones ten-thousandths of 
an inch. With such improvements attached to 
ruling machines the quick setting of the graver 
for any depth of groove would be an easy matter 
indeed. If the adjusting screw had fifty threads 
per inch the dial would require twenty large 
divisions and two hundred small ones, and in order 
to make the smallest ones easily observable they 
might be made 1/32 inch apart. From this one 
can find the required diameter by multiplying 
1/32 inch (0.03125) by the whole number of 
divisions 0.03125 « 200 = 6.25 inches of circum- 
ference necessary. This divided by 3.1416 =1.96 
inches diameter. If the dial was made 214 inches 
in diameter, then the smallest divisions would be 
0.0393 inch apart — almost 0.04, from which it is 
obvious that a ten-thousandth of an inch would 
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be more legible than an ordinary thirty-second of 
an inch commonly found on steel rules. 


SETTING THE GRAVER FOR GROOVE DEPTHS. 


With,an apology for this digression and seem- 
ing evasion let us go back to the matter of set- 
ting the existing dial of a ruling machine so as 
to produce a depth of 0.003 inch. The dimension 
of 0.003 inch is exactly the same as 0.0030, the 
one reading three one-thousandths and the other 
thirty ten-thousandths. The latter expression will 
be used, for we learned from page 848 of the Sep- 
tember, 1907, number that the smallest divisions 
of the dial represented 1/9600 inch of graver 
adjustment — approximately 1/10000 inch. The 
difference between the two is 0.000104 for the 
1/9600 as against 0.000100 for the 1/10000 inch, 
a difference too small to have any serious prac- 
tical bearing when only thirty divisions are used. 
The depth required is 30/10000 or 0.0030, and as 
each small division= 0.000104 inch, thirty will 
represent thirty times the value of a single one or 
0.00312 inch, which is 0.00012 inch greater than 
required. If only twenty-nine of the divisions 
are used the depth setting will be 0.00302 inch, an 
error of only 0.00002 inch too deep, so that for 
extreme accuracy one would use only twenty-nine 
of the smallest divisions. From the foregoing one 
deduces the rule that the number of the smallest 
divisions of the dial to use for a required depth of 
groove is found by dividing the number of ten- 
thousandths of an inch the groove is deep by 
0.000104 and the quotient will be the number. If 
a fractional part of a division is brought out of 
the calculation, then select the nearest mark to it 
on the dial. Thus 0.0030 + 0.000104 = 28.94, 
from which it is apparent that the nearest dial 
mark will be twenty-nine instead of twenty-eight. 
In order to easily count these small divisions, 
which are usually formed on the dial, larger divi- 
sions are frequently made. Each large division 
includes twenty of the small ones. Supposing 
forty-five small ones were required one would 
divide forty-five by twenty and thus see that two 
large divisions with five small ones added thereto 
would give the necessary setting. 


(To be continued.) 





WHAT IS A HORSE-POWER ? 


The horse-power unit was established by James Watt 


about a century ago. Watt found that the average horse- 
power in the district where he lived could raise twenty-two 
thousand pounds one foot in a minute. This then was an 
actual horse-power. At that time, however, Watt was 
employed in the manufacture of engines and customers 
were so hard to find that, in order to induce power users to 
buy steam engines, he offered to sell them on a basis of 
thirty-three thousand foot pounds to a horse-power. This 
false standard for one of the most important measurements 
in the world has been maintained to this day.— Exchange. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MODERN PRESSWORK. 
NO. VI.— BY FRED W. GAGE. 

‘g might be inferred from the pre- 
vious rather exhaustive directions 
for making various adjustments, 
that the actual work of putting a 
form to press must be fraught with 
enormously trying responsibilities, 

: — but as a matter of fact, the press 
so ree and “tuned up” will be found all the 
easier to handle subsequently, during make-ready 
and while running. 

Then, too, it need not be thought that all these 
adjustments must be looked after every time a 
form is changed, for as a matter of fact only a 
radical change in the class of work or size of 
sheet being handled will call for any material 
change in the setting of the rollers, grippers, 
guides or delivery. ; 


PREPARATION OF FORM. 


Nominally, of course, the pressman is expected 
to take the form that is given him to print, put 
it to press, make it ready, and produce printed 
sheets of as nearly perfect character as possible, 
and this without having had any opportunity to 
suggest or plan means by which his work might 
be lightened or made more effective, or the results 


improved. 

He is given combinations of type, rule, slugs, 
electrotypes, half-tones and miscellaneous print- 
ing blocks often little better than junk. And 
perchance these may have been compressed within 
the rigidity of the chase by a so-called stoneman 
who thought he was locking up the form and 
whose chiefest ambition was to “ make her lift.’ 

The shortcomings of compositor, electrotyper, 
engraver or of all in common must be rectified 
by the pressman. His skill must neutralize the 
results of slighted or incompetent work from all 
who have gone before him, or else so cover up the 
defects that they may not be noticeable. 

Thrice blessed, therefore, that establishment 
where manager or superintendent has seen to it 
that the pressman need not be so penalized, but 
instead is asked to give of his best judgment in 
the preliminary operations. For in this way not 
only are superior results assured but a real econ- 
omy in operation is attained, to say nothing of 
the infinitely better feeling between departments 
which is certain to result. 

While it is perhaps not strictly within the 
scope of this. work, the writer wishes to depre- 
cate the too-often found feeling of hostility 
between composing-room and pressroom. Mutu- 
ally expressed feelings of contempt or ill will 
between these departments or their employees 
from foremen down to apprentices, will nullify 
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the best efforts toward that desirable unity of 
action and feeling which our French cousins so 
aptly term esprit du corps. 

Probably, in many instances, men in each 
department have, as charged in the unwritten 
indictment, ‘“ butted in” to matters which prop- 
erly were under the control of other departments, 
hence the pressman must be particularly careful 
that he give no reason for complaint as being 
officious or dictatorial in his suggestions. 

At any rate it must be evident that a great 
deal of preliminary work can be done at the stone 
to facilitate make-ready on the press, and on most 
of these details there can be no two opinions. 
Bringing blocks to type-high, and trimming their 
sides so they will be at absolute right angles with 
their faces, is of the greatest importance. Estab- 
lishments having no electrotype foundry in con- 
nection will find that the installation of suitable 
machinery for this purpose is an investment sure 
to pay handsomely. 

If the stoneman be an adept in such things, 
he can also be furnished with a few other tools 
more often used by the electrotype finisher, and 
so occasionally reblock a badly out-of-shape plate 
that otherwise would give lots of trouble on the 
press; the services of a regular foundry, however, 
being always preferred where available. 

In addition to securing level and true printing 
blocks in the form, its proper justification will 
also be of great help to the pressman. Too often 
shortcomings in this respect are overcome by 
excessively tight locking, a sure foe to good press- 
work. 

Certainly the pressman must be consulted as 
to the proper position of the form in the chase as 
regards margins, etc., and occasionally there will 
be a distinct choice as to which edge shall be to 
the grippers. This must often be determined by 
the imposition with reference to machine folding 
later, and occasionally the presence in the form of 
a particularly heavy cut will suggest putting that 
edge of the form toward the ink plate. For the 
observant pressman will quickly notice that even 
with the entire inking apparatus of his press in 
operation, there is sure to be on forms carrying 
many cuts a little stronger “color” on the side 
next to the ink plate. 


PUTTING FORM TO PRESS. 


Before putting the form on the press, be sure 
that the bed is clean, a good plan being to wipe it 
carefully after the preceding form is taken off and 
then oil its entire surface with a rag saturated 
with machine oil. If the form going on has any 
type lines in it, examine these carefully to be cer- 
tain that no spaces or quads may have dropped 
down and perchance gotten under the type. 

Slide the form carefully onto the bed, keeping 
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the rear edge elevated so that possible loose type 
which may be protruding a little below the bottom 
of the form may not be broken off, until the entire 
form is on the bed. If the chase be smaller than 
the bed, secure it in position by the use of suitable 
furniture. Old blocks from which electrotypes 
have been taken are useful for this purpose, and 
a supply of varying sizes will be found to save 
time and give a more secure lock-on than the use 
of much narrow furniture. 

In determining the space between the edge of 
the form and the gripper line, a good procedure is 
to lay a sheet of the stock to be used on the form 
in the correct position, and then move the form 
until it has the correct gripper hold. Although 
many presses have the gripper line scratched on 
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his guidance at all times. Of one thing, however, 
he may be certain, that unless he uses good judg- 
ment and devotes himself intelligently to the work 
in hand, a woeful waste of his time as well as that 
of an expensive machine will result. Further, 
the type or plate form entrusted to his care may 
represent a previous outlay of several hundred 
dollars, and the whole may be reduced to junk 
value through wrong treatment. 

Apart from such specialties as posterwork, 
label printing and the like, presswork may be 
considered of two classes — printing from type 
(including Linotype slugs) and printing from 
plates. And although there is in principle very 
little difference, the procedure must be varied to 
suit the character of the work in hand. 
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A indicates form, B indicates gripper line, C the edge of the bed. Space D allows for the occasional chase which will overhang the edge of the bed. 


the bed, this is not always visible when putting on 
full forms, hence the pressman will find it advis- 
able to use a gage in determining the position of 
his form. The construction and use of this gage 
is readily seen from sketch herewith, and it is a 
wonder that so simple and useful a tool is not 
always supplied by the pressmakers with each 
machine. 

After locking the form on, most pressmen 
slightly loosen all the quoins and go over the 
entire form with planer and mallet. Occasionally 
forms which have been locked on perfectly level 
stones, or iron slabs, will need no slacking of 
quoins, and if such forms have carefully adjusted 
rule miters, etc., it will be well not to disturb them 
if possible. 

While many of the foregoing operations are 
practically a part of the process, we have now 
come to the work that is usually known by the 
term 

MAKING READY. 

And here it is that the pressman will quickly 
demonstrate whether he is worthy of the name or 
not. For so varied are the conditions confronting 
him that a volume of even encyclopedic propor- 
tions would be inadequate in giving directions for 


Nowadays, much of the work being handled 
in a general printing establishment will give the 
pressman a combination form, oftentimes type, 
slugs, electrotypes and original half-tones all in 
one form. So possibly by letting such a form 
become the object of our attention we can in a 
general way cover the manipulation of any single 
form made up wholly of any one element. 


TYMPANS. 


Doubtless many pressmen go wrong right at 
the outset of make-ready through failure to adapt 
their tympan to the work in hand, and this doubt- 
less partly through failure to understand the 
theory of the printing process. 

To illustrate this point, take your lead-pencil 
and sharpen it to a medium point and wear this 
point down until it is level. Now press this point 
down on a sheet of paper laid on a smooth, hard 
surface, and you make an impression just the size 
of the point. Remove the paper to some softer 
substance and the same degree of pressure will 
give you a materially larger dot, because not only 
the end of the lead but also a little of its sides 
come in contact with the paper. 


(To be continued.) 
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WINTER AND SPRING SCENES IN WESTERN CANADA. 
Grand Trunk Railway. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








THE PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA CONFUTES 
**AN EMPLOYER.” 


To the Editor: NEw York, N. Y., February 4, 1908. 

In your February issue appears a letter from “An 
Employer,” in which he cites the recent strike of the feed- 
ers’ union in the Scribner plant. There is only one state- 
ment that I take issue with, and that is that Scribners’ 
were at that time or are now a member of the Printers’ 
League. Had Scribners’ joined the League I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that the Franklin Association would not 
have taken the steps they did, and the “ several days’ nego- 
tiation and worrying and annoyances to the executive 
heads of the Scribner plant ” would have been avoided. 

That this is not an idle dream is proven by the fact that 
within the past two months I have had individual cases of 
just such matters as that in the Scribner plant brought 
before my office for adjustment, and have in every instance 
succeeded in adjusting them to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

I must, however, give the credit for the peaceable solu- 
tion of these matters to the pressmen’s and feeders’ unions, 
as it was by their hearty codperation that such adjustments 
were made possible. 

In closing I beg to offer an invitation to “An Employer” 
as well as to the Scribner plant to throw in their lot with 
the Printers’ League and call on this office for any assist- 
ance that we may be able to render them. 

I particularly commend the editor’s reply to “An 
Employer’s letter, as he has shown in a nutshell! the full 
significance of the situation. Yours truly, 

D. W. GREGORY, 

Corresponding Secretary, Printers’ League of America. 





SMALL FORMS ON LARGE PRESSES. 


To the Editor: CHIcaGo, ILL., February 8, 1908. 

I would like to ask a question as to costs and good pol- 
icy. In a large office, of which I was at one time superin- 
tendent, I found it the policy of the company to assign 
certain-size forms to certain presses. At the same time an 
average working force was maintained, pressmen and 
feeder often spending full days without doing a stroke of 
work. Forms taking, say, 25 by 38 sheets were not permit- 
ted to run on presses taking 32 by 44 sheets. The smaller 
presses were overcrowded all the time, while the larger 
presses were idle easily one-third of the time. So long as 
the rule of “laying off” was fixed, to relieve the presses 
and keep pressmen I broke the rule and run the larger idle 
presses on some of the smaller forms. For this I was criti- 
cized by the manager and told that I “did not use my 
brain ” as I should in allowing runs of this sort. 

Now, Mr. Editor, under its fixed rules in regard to 
laying off of help, and the overcrowded condition of the 
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smaller presses, which plan showed the best generalship? 
I admit there was the item of power, but on the other hand 
idle (paid labor) was employed. 

Also as to electrotyping. I hold it is better policy to 
make longer runs from type-forms, in dull times when 
presses are idle so much, than to go to the cost of electro- 
typing. Am I right or wrong? W. L. SMITH. 


[In order to arrive at a final decision it is fair that the 
person who is asked to decide should have all the facts. 
Taking the statement submitted at its face value the course 
pursued by our correspondent is economically correct. It is, 
however, not improbable that there may be other contribu- 
tory circumstances which would modify this view and even 
reverse it. This is a very important question and should 
bring out an expression of opinion and statements of prac- 
tical experiences from interested readers. Regarding the 
electrotyping of forms the important item of quantity and 
the question of limited or unlimited time for production 
reduces any specific answer to a mere guess. But taking 
it as a fact that there is ample time to get the job out and 
there is little or nothing for the presses to do, and the run 
is a moderate one, and the wear on the type negligible, then 
the matter of electrotyping is a sheer waste.— EDITOR.] 





PRIORITY LAW ANALYZED. 


To the Editor: NEw York, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1908. 

The question has been asked, “ What is the most impor- 
tant legislation that should be enacted at the next conven- 
tion of the International Typographical Union?” 

Without the slightest hesitation and in the most 
emphatic manner I answer: The elimination of the 
Priority Law. 

This law has no other tendency than to degrade the 
membership and weaken, numerically and financially, the 
local unions throughout the country. In this respect the 
effect has been felt and observed by those who have given 
it the slightest attention. 

If we analyze this law, what do we find? 

1. That we can not move from the situation now held 
to look for another to benefit our condition, either finan- 
cially or otherwise. 

2. That when we lose a situation, for any cause, we 
may never hope to secure another. 

3. That those without situations to-day must forever 
remain so, and those with situations must retain them 
under all circumstances. 

4. That a situation is purchasable, in that a member 
with financial backing can remain in a composing-room 
with little work for a longer time to secure priority than 
those with dependents and without financial resources who 
must seek odd days’ or nights’ work wherever and when- 
ever they may happen to get such work. 

5. That it is destroying our independence and freedom 
of action and “ dignifying ” the loss of a situation to that 
of a calamity. 

6. That in every newspaper chapel there are a number 
of men whose low standing on the priority list assures 
them that the next dullness will affect their situations, and 
they consequently work more steadily than they otherwise 
would to be prepared for the “lay-off.” In New York 
alone this class reaches into the hundreds — and the “ sub.” 
suffers. 

7. That it compels us to support morally and contrib- 
ute financially to an organization that will use its endeav- 
ors and machinery of administration to keep us out of 
employment, when we are out. 

8. That it tends to strict adherence by the newspaper 
employers to the minimum scale, as the said employers 
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know, and have asserted, that no man dare resign his situa- 
tion to better himself financially. 

9. That any person who, from intolerable conditions or 
differences with the foreman, leaves an office, has a tag 
placed on his back by his union which says as plain as can 
be said, “ This is the last man in the jurisdiction of Typo- 
graphical Union No. — that can go to work! ” 

I would answer this question in a more extensive and 
detailed manner, but deem it unnecessary, as it does not 
require the wisdom of a Solomon, the eyes of an eagle or 
the strength of a Samson to grasp, see and hold the unbusi- 
nesslike and demoralizing tendencies of this law. 

It will please me to codperate with members of the 
International Typographical Union in giving publicity to 
the injurious effects and in working for the repeal of the 
Priority Law at the next convention of the International 
Typographical Union, at Boston. 

No. 6 — Card No. 567. WILuIAM A. LENEHAN. 





BOOK EDGES SHOULD BE CUT BEFORE 
PUBLICATION. 
To the Editor: Boston, Mass., February 5, 1908. 

I am glad to see that you have printed in your Febru- 
ary number extract from the British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer recommending that book edges should be cut 
before publication. I think both the history and the logic 
of the question support your view. 

After the first stage of bookbinding, when books were 
printed upon sheets of a size which provided deckled edges 
for top, bottom and front, it became the custom which now 
obtains of printing upon folded sheets, which require cut- 
ting before perusal. 

In the early days of bookmaking, books were compara- 
tively rare and of great value. Bookbinding then was a 
fine art, in which the owner of every library desired to use 
his individual taste, oftentimes at great expense, and to 
enable him to do this without unnecessary reduction of 
margin, the sheets were left uncut, the book being issued 
either in heavy paper or in cheap boards. For book col- 
lectors who still have the means and the desire to give to 
their books individuality and personal bindings, the uncut 
copy is preferable, and an edition de luxe, issued in boards, 
or what is their present equivalent, cheap muslin binding, 
may well follow this early precedent with a reason for 
doing so. 

This reason, however, can not apply to more than five 
per cent of the current literature now issued, even that of 
permanent value, and the question should be now consid- 
ered with a view to its utility and convenience. The time 
consumed in cutting a book is a very serious tax and it is 
an occupation which should not consume the time of a 
scholar or reader, nor indeed should fifteen minutes of any 
person’s time be employed in this task, when the result can 
be better accomplished by a stroke of a machine knife in a 
small fraction of a minute; cutting moreover by the ama- 
teur hand is oftentimes an injury to the volume which 
should be spared. 

Again, a book cut by hand leaves the top jagged and 
rough, affording the best opportunities for the collection of 
dirt and dust not easily removed, and this latter is often- 
times recognized by the issuance of books cut and glided 
upon the top, presenting an even face, from which dust 
may more easily be removed. 

All these arguments are I think sufficient to enforce 
the wisdom of cutting the leaves of books. 

With very much stronger force, these reasons apply to 
the cutting of the leaves of magazines. These latter are 
read oftentimes hastily in the cars, over the tables of hotels 
and lunch-rooms, when traveling and at odd moments 
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when a papercutter is rarely at hand, the consequence 
being that you often see an impatient man run his finger 
or his hand between the leaves of the book in order to open 
it, with disastrous results. 

That this greater ease and comfort in reading is per- 
ceived and recognized by the trade is shown by the fact 
that many magazines are issued with the advertising leaves 
cut, and with the reading matter remaining with folded 
edges. It is very much to be doubted whether advertisers 
would consent to have their matter appear within folded 
edges. This matter has been so often an occasion of per- 
sonal annoyance and the arguments seem to be so unan- 
swerable that I trust you will lend the valuable influence of 
your pages to this reform. TIME-SAVER. 





PROFITS AND INCREASED PLANTS. 
To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., February 3, 1908. 

Every one engaged in the business of conducting a 
printing-plant sooner or later finds himself face to face 
with the problem of where to mark his dead line of 
increase of plant; that is to say, the problem of keeping 
some of his profits in cash instead of sinking it in added 
materials or facilities. This problem faces alike the large 
or small employer, and frequently makes or unmakes him 
as an employer. The trite observation that to increase his 
business he must increase his plant is a dead earnest 
proposition to him, and when he has to reconcile the 
knowledge of its truth with a slump in business he feels 
that “dilemma” is a pale expression of his troubles. He 
is confronted at every side with claims that seem para- 
mount — family needs, credit, loss of business — all 
important and imperative — and perforce acts as his tem- 
perament dictates. 

Printing is probably second to no other business in the 
demands it makes upon profits for augmented facilities; 
for its fluctuating fashions, its constant improvements in 
machinery and material. The man who aims and does 
up-to-date work is forever looking upon discards, which 
have truly enough served their purpose of making him 
profits, but which can no longer do so to the same extent, 
and which must be replaced by newer methods, newer 
facilities, meaning inroads on profits to make more profits. 
This proposition seems to be satisfactory in the main 
point —that profits can be made by this process, but 
analysis shows it to be radically different from the process 
of increase which applies in a number of other trades, and 
more strongly, applies in almost every profession. 

Take as an example of the latter class in reality, in 
which first cost for physical “ plant ” is no greater than in 
printing, but in which the returns not only are equal to the 
net returns of manufacture, but, if judiciously conducted, 
the “plant” without augmentation shows an increased 
value in spite of physical deterioration. The dead line of 
addition, plus, of course, repairs (which by the way are 
equally active in any line of trade, printing included), is 
arrived at in the first outlay; thereafter every addition is 
not only an augmentation of the plant, but, unlike print- 
ing, also an augmentation of profits without detracting 
from the profit-making ability of the original plant. Can 
we say the same of the printing business? 

How many offices do each of us know wherein the plant 
is not composed of fifty or more per cent of dead timber in 
the shape of material or facilities not up-to-date, but which 
are kept doing probably ten per cent of the work they 
formerly were capable of —not because they are no 
longer fit to print with, but because they are outclassed 
by more acceptable modern styles? Who can say where 
is the dead line in such a plant — where the profits begin 
and end —and what is the correct move to make? Is it 
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to continue to eke out a living from the old, or replace it 
with new, which is classed secondhand the moment it is 
put into use, and could not be sold the day after for over 
fifty per cent its cost price if you had to do so? 

Putting in an increased plant, or a new plant, is then 
virtually giving away fifty per cent of the profits you have 
toiled for in order to make further profits from a con- 
stantly lessening valuation in plant. Productivity and 
profits under such an arrangement can not do otherwise 
than decrease, and in the nature of things the ultimate 
results must be nil or nearly so. 

I heard an old employer say recently that what the 
business needs is a fool-killer; I know of an instance where 
the owner of a large plant left a total of less than $15,000 
in cash — the balance in “ plant ” after a long and success- 
ful business career! 

Some owners of print-shops make a practice of setting 
aside a certain percentage of their net profits to be used 
in replacing old or worn-out material and facilities; and 
this system commends itself to the logical mind as correct. 
Replacing worn-out material with new is presumptively 
on the basis of value received from the old, and thus the 
new is installed not plus a dead waste of profits not 
earned from material only out of date yet good for much 
further productiveness, but on the basis of a new deal. 
But this is not the point of the present inquiry, which is 
how to get the full value out of material not quite old but 
not modern in style or up to the fashion. It is on the 
score of what to do with this latter element that the prob- 
lem of what should be the dead line of augmentation 
comes in. To carry it along and inventory it at stated 
intervals on the principle that in case of fire it will figure 
in is adding cost to cost, since to do so is to pay for its 
insurance, rent space, etc.; to “ dump” it prematurely is 
to lose a portion of its productive life —i. e., profits — as 
well as to pay an increased cost by reason of its decreased 
productiveness for what it does actually produce. 

Where is the dead line, any way, between profits and 
increased facilities that eat up profits, so that a man may 
work all the days of his life and leave nothing better 
behind than a plant whose physical value is utterly inde- 
terminable? Is it to be found in its productive value alone, 
which lessens each day unless constantly augmented at a 
cost out of proportion with its physical value the moment 
used, or is it to be found in the net profits after increase 
of plant is deducted? 

I would be glad to have an answer to this query. 

Louis F. Fucus. 





CENSUS FACTS AND FIGURES. 


To the Editor: WHEELING, W. VA., Feb. 10, 1908. 

Figures often contain facts not readily apparent upon 
their face until reduced to different terms, and in this con- 
nection it may be interesting to analyze a little further the 
figures shown in the statistical table (or “ Comparative 
Summary of the Printing and Publishing Industry ”) 
shown on page 196 of the November (1907) INLAND 
PRINTER. 

In the course of his article Mr. Sloane states: “It 
would be valuable to know the relation between labor and 
product, and between the cost of labor and the value of 
product, as compared between the two periods, but it is 
impossible to make a correct showing of this item. In the 
census of 1890 proprietors were counted in as a factor in 
the producing force and salaries were apportioned to them. 
This was not done in subsequent censuses, and any com- 
parison would be worthless.” 

This statement would seem to be contradictory, in that 
the objection applies only to the census of 1890. This 
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would not prohibit a comparison between the censuses of 
1900 and 1905, which stand alike. 

I have gone ahead with this understanding and worked 
out the comparative relations of the different items to the 
value of products with the result shown in the following 
table: 


Per cent of value of products. 
1905. 
24.0 
20.7 
12.7 
21.9 
19.8 


Materials 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Nonproductive labor 
Productive labor 
Profits 


By reference to the table shown in connection with Mr. 
Sloane’s article, it will be seen that the items Miscel- 
laneous Expenses and Salaried Officials —this latter 
termed “ Nonproductive Labor ” in the foregoing table — 
showed an increase of 83.3 and 74.7 per cent, respectively, 
in 1905 and 1900. It is difficult to understand this appar- 
ently abnormal increase, or to reconcile it with what would 
be a normal increase, and it would certainly seem that 
there was recklessness somewhere in these two items, not- 
withstanding Mr. Sloane’s explanations in which he attrib- 
utes the marked increase in Miscellaneous Expenses for 
1905 to “a natural result of changed and enlarged methods 
of conducting business.” This may be true; but never- 
theless it would be well to know who is paying the freight. 

When it is considered that by using the value of prod- 
ucts as the basis of comparison any disproportionate 
increase of one item over another can only be effected to 
the detriment of some other item, the importance of this 
point will be seen. To illustrate: By reference to the 
foregoing table it will be seen that Materials cost one- 
tenth of one per cent less in 1905 than in 1900. Miscella- 
neous Expenses cost 4.5 per cent more. Nonproductive 
Labor cost 2.3 per cent more. Productive Labor cost 2.3 
per cent less. Profits were 4.4 per cent less. A careful 
study of these facts will furnish food for some sober 
thought. The reader is left to make his own deductions. 

It is interesting to note that the cost of Nonproductive 
Labor (salaried officials, clerks, etc.) increased in the same 
proportion as the cost of Productive Labor decreased. 
This would seem to indicate that Nonproductive Labor, 
even in its unorganized state, knows a better way to get 
theirs. 

It should prove gratifying to “ Wage Earners ” to note 
that even with a decrease of 39.4 per cent in the number 
of children under sixteen years employed in 1905 over 
1900, and with increasing wages and shortening hours, 
they have more than returned its equivalent — they have 
“made good,” they have “ delivered the goods.” 

With the advent of the eight-hour day, it will be inter- 
esting to know what the next census will bring forth in 
this regard. 

Further on in his article Mr. Sloane states: “Adding 
all expenses together and computing the percentages it is 
found that in 1900 the aggregate expense was 75.8 per 
cent of the value of product, and in 1905 it was 80.2 per 
cent. That is, the net profit, in 1905, was 4.4 per cent less 
than in 1900, when figuring between expense and value of 
product, with the latter as the basis of reference. But 
taking capital as the basis, the showing is less unfavorable 
for 1905. In 1900 the net profit was 28.7 per cent of the 
invested capital. In 1905 it was 28.1 per cent —a falling 
off of only six-tenths of one per cent. When it is consid- 
ered that this capital represents original investments the 
28.1 per cent profit in 1905 is good enough for anybody.” 

A revision of his figures will show Mr. Sloane that he 
has made an error in stating the profit on invested capital 
in 1905 to be 28.1 per cent — the correct figure being 25.5 
per cent, or a falling off of 3.2 per cent over 1900. This 
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would seem to leave his “ level-headedness of the printer ” 
somewhat in doubt. However, even with the correction 
made, we can imagine employers holding up their hands 
and saying “ you can search me.” But if it will give these 
any consolation, they can take it from the fact that if they 
did not get it, some one else did. 

It will no doubt interest many to see a comparison in 
averages, and for their convenience I have worked out the 
following: 


1905. 1900. 1890. 
Average investment ..........$14,571 $13,110 $11,794 
DUCATE DUANE | os. SSeS 18,774 15,555 16,627 
RUREE DOME 656 68see eos 15,057 11,792 13,335 
DWETRRE PUOBES 5.60.0 i's :050 0 50:50 3,717 3,763 3,297 

PROFIT. 
Per cent of investment........ 25.5 28.7 27.9 
Per cent of ontput......6.... 19.8 24.2 19.8 ° 
We see by the above figures that in output 1905 


exceeded the others, while in profit on investment it is the 
lowest. There are perhaps some who would like to charge 
this reduced profit to the increasing demands of organized 
labor, and say, “there now, I told you so,” but this will 
not hold true, as we have already pointed out that Produc- 
tive Labor (or organized labor) cost 2.3 per cent less of the 
value of products in 1905 than in 1900, therefore we are 
forced to seek elsewhere for the cause. Now 1900 we find 
to be the smallest in output, yet the largest in profits, and 
this leads us to the conclusion that employers have been 
so intent on watching the “spigot” that they have lost 
sight of the “ bung hole,” — a word to the wise is sufficient. 

Comparing the relative proportion of productive labor 
to nonproductive labor we find the ratio to be 2.8 in 1905 
as against 4.3 in 1900. 

For a comparative table of wage averages we get the 
following: 


1905. 1900. 
Salaried officials, clerks, etc............. $970.25 $954.80 
ZORA WARE RRINOIA: ick coves onc saeee dee 587.98 516.89 
Men, sixteen years and over.............. 671.63 589.75 
Women, sixteen years and over........... 326.11 308.64 
Children under sixteen years............. 173.72 131.10 


A short time ago a certain gentleman was conducting 
an estimating department in the columns of this paper, 
using the rule of adding one hundred per cent general 
expense to productive labor to get costs. No doubt this 
gentleman was honest in his convictions, and in his own 
plant the rule may have held true; but as some may have 
adopted it without special investigation it is in order to 
show what the average throughout the country has been. 

We find that in 1905, general expense was 152 per cent 
of productive labor. Remember this was the average; 
yours may be higher; if you are using this rule, better 
investigate. A. M. WAGNER. 





GOOD WORK BY THE AMERICAN LEAGUE OF 
PRINTING PLANTS. 
To the Editor: NEw York, February 6, 1908. 

It may interest your readers to know that the members 
of the New York branch of the Printers’ League of 
America are greatly encouraged by recent developments, 
even though they concede that in the work of substituting 
order for chaos and reason for recrimination progress has 
been slow. The breaking of new ground is always exceed- 
ingly difficult. There are stumps to be avoided, stones to be 
removed and roots to be torn up; but the soil is rich and 
the harvest abundant. 

The League is now beginning to see some fruits of its 
patient toil. It has an agreement with the pressmen’s 


union which makes an exclusive concession to the League 
in consideration of its friendly attitude toward the union. 
An incident during these negotiations lets in a flood of 
At 


light on how men act when in a proper atmosphere. 
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one time there were several issues on which the views were 
seemingly irreconcilable, and there appeared but one way 
out—reference to arbitration. On second thought this was 
not considered quite the desirable thing — as it was a con- 
firmation of the general impression that there could be no 
agreement between capital and labor. If it were so, the 
reason must inevitably be found in an unreasoning and 
dictatorial attitude on the part of one or both parties. 
There seemed to be something of reproach in a situation 
where the men who vitalize a business could not come to 
an agreement as to the basis on which they would work. 
“Tf we are going to refer this to an outsider — who knows 
little about it — for settlement, why can’t we, who know 
all about it, come to an agreement?” was the query that 
filled the air. The rank foolishness of not settling the 
questions at issue and the absurdity of arbitration were 
impressed on every mind. Gradually one conferee after 
another ceased to fight for advantage and began to look 
around for a solution which was just and acceptable and 
feasible. Actuated by this spirit, the men who make 
printing-offices living, successful ventures soon disposed of 
the difficulties. Of course, there are those who criticize 
the agreement. However, as an officer of the League 
writes, these critics forget that they have failed utterly to 
come to any understanding with the labor that “ infests 
our pressrooms,” to quote one of them. The League has an 
agreement and a good one with the pressmen’s union, of 
which both bodies are proud, because it indicates progress. 

The League’s principles did not meet with such favor 
in the eyes of the feeders as with-the pressmen. One feed- 
ers’ union seemed to be suspicious of an organization that 
admitted a union’s right to exist and expressed a deter- 
mination to do what it could toward increasing orderliness 
and stability of employment. It refused to “sit in” ata 
conference where the conferees would be more concerned 
about finding an equitable basis for working than in secur- 
ing a petty advantage for their respective factions, so some 
questions are to be referred to arbitration. Even this set- 
back for the League’s principles ended in a result that is 
the equal of the best any other system of industrial nego- 
tiation has to offer. What is a half-way method with the 
League is the ultimate under the much-vaunted Publishers 
Association’s method. 

The job press feeders’ union sued for recognition, which 
the League declined to accede. This action surprised those 
who regarded the League as an adjunct of the unions. It 
questioned the advisability of the printing-trade unions 
organizing boys and girls who are not following a vocation 
for a livelihood, but as a makeshift while waiting for 
“ something better to turn up.” In the League’s opinion 
such people are not sufficiently interested in the future of 
the craft to justify their organization into unions. They 
would naturally be inclined to sacrifice future prosperity 
for present gain, as few job press feeders have any inten- 
tion of remaining such for any length of time. The inter- 
national unions will, of course, deal with this subject as 
they see fit, but the theory of unionism is that it is applic- 
able where men follow a calling for a lifetime. The history 
of unions also proves that those composed of persons of 
little skill who work at the occupation for a short time are 
invariably trouble breeders and rarely accomplish much 
for their members, and what they do achieve is usually 
the extirpation of gross evils which do not exist in our 
trade.. An additional reason for “turning down” the job 
press feeders’ union was the fact that it did not comprise 
an appreciable number of those working at the business. 
The League recognizes unions for business reasons, and is 
under no obligation to codperate with a body which may 
have the union name, but has never performed or can not 
perform the legitimate functions of a labor organization. 












The flexibility of the League’s methods was further 
demonstrated in the manner in which it is dealing with 
New York Typographical Union with its 7,500 members. 
When inviting the codperation of “ Big Six,” the League 
asked that the union prepare a form of agreement. It 
formulated one to which the League proposed several 
changes that were, after argument, conceded by the 
union’s conferees, and now the matter will be considered 
at the March meeting of the union, when members of the 
League will attend for the purpose of explaining their 
reasons for amending the union’s proposition and taking 
part in the discussion generally. When a committee of 
employers representing the interests of that class is 
invited to attend a meeting of the largest American union, 
so that its members may be thoroughly apprised of what 
the employers want and “why,” it can not be said the 
League has not accomplished anything. The principal 
obnoxious features of trade unions are their war measures. 
The League is taking the most effective means of elimi- 
nating them by removing the provocative cause of their 
existence — hatred and hostility. It is moved to this by 
the fact that the unions are here to stay, for as long as 
workingmen believe in that movement they can not be 
obliterated. Eradicate the militant spirit displayed on 
certain lines and the good in unions will manifest itself. 
The first step toward eradication is to stop taunting the 
union bovine with the red flag of threatened destruction. 
This brief sketch of recent happenings in New York 
shows that the League has the mobility and capacity to 
meet labor issues and settle them on right lines. There 
are other phases of craft life which it is even more capable 
of dealing with than the labor question, but of that anon. 
To use a happy simile of President Francis, of the New 
York branch, the Printers’ League is composed of men 
who know the business from A to Y and now they are 
beginning to master Z in the alphabet that spells printo- 
rial success. OBSERVER. 





WHAT ‘FRA ELBERTUS” MEANS. 


They tell in Milwaukee of a subscription book agent 
who once tried to sell a set of Shakespeare to a wealthy 
German. After talking for five minutes he was inter- 
rupted by his listener, who exclaimed impatiently: 


“ You vant to sell me somedings — no? Vell vat it is?” - 


“Shakespeare,” said the agent. 

“Don’t vant it! I got Pabst’s beer, und Schlitz’s beer, 
und Blatz’s beer. I know nutting about dis Shake’s beer 
und I don’t vant any.” 

This anecdote is repeated here for the benefit of Elbert 
Hubbard (“ Fra Elbertus ’’), publisher of the Philistine of 
East Aurora, New York, in order that he may not be too 
much disheartened by the following story, the truth of 
which is vouched for by an advertising man of unimpeach- 
able veracity. 

“ Going downtown one day on the street car,” says the 
advertising man referred to, “I overheard the following 
conversation between two fellow passengers: 

“<This is pretty good,’ said one. ‘Listen: (reads from 
newspaper) “ Many a man looking for sympathy needs: 
really two swift kicks properly placed — Fra Elbertus.”’ 

“¢What does Fra Elbertus mean?’ asked the listener. 

“‘T’m a little rusty on my Latin,’ replied the other. 
‘Let me see.... “ Two swift kicks properly placed — Fra 
Elbertus ”.... Oh, yes! Fra means from and Elbertus, 
behind.’ ” — Printers’ Ink. 





THE chance to do good work is the greatest chance that 
can come to any man in our generation or in any other 
generation.— Roosevelt. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
, LONDON NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


T the time of writing these notes the absorbing 
topic in press and printing circles is the change 
that has taken place in the proprietary of the 
Times newspaper. After having been in the 
hands of the Walter family for considerably 
over a hundred years the “ Thunderer,” as it 
used to be called by the public, has been formed into a 
limited liability company with a capital of half a million, 
with Mr. Arthur C. Pearson as general manager, and Mr. 
A. F. Walter as chairman. Mr. Pearson, who began his 
literary career in the office of Tit-Bits, was previous to that 
a clerk at a salary of a few dollars a week. Not content 
with his position. on Tit-Bits, he started a paper of his 
own under the title of Pearson’s Weekly, afterward adding 
Pearson’s Monthly and other magazines, following this up 
by the institution of the London Daily Express, a 1-cent 
morning paper in the conservative and tariff reform inter- 
ests. Mr. Pearson is known as the “champion hustler ” 
in press circles, and adopts in his papers what are known 
on your side as “yellow” methods, and fears are ex- 
pressed that the Times under his management may degen- 
erate into a mere party organ. It is the only daily paper 
in the kingdom that has kept its price up to 6 cents a copy, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be carried on on the old 
lines. In foreign news, in the reports of parliamentary 
debates and of public speeches, and in the reports of the 
law courts it has long held a special and unique position, 
and it would be a public misfortune if the conduct of the 
paper were changed in this respect. Mr. Walter will no 
doubt do all he can to maintain the reputation which the 
Times has so long enjoyed as a great newspaper. The expe- 
rience of the new manager has, however, been acquired 
mainly in the cheaper and more sensational kinds of jour- 
nalism, and it may be that he will carry the ideas which 
he has thus acquired into the conduct of the Times. The 
Times, as a political power, does not count for much. To 
the great mass of the household voters it is a mere name, 
but it still has a unique position as a middle-class journal. 
It will be almost a calamity if its character and position in 
respect to the collection and supply of news were in any 
degree affected. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the influx of American printing 
and kindred machines to Great Britain, the home makers 
are still more than holding their own, and the reports of 
the machine-builders at Otley, in Yorkshire, the headquar- 
ters of British printing-machine manufacture, show that 
trade has never been so good as in the year that is just 
ended. There are about half a dozen firms in the machine 
business and all have been so full up with orders that con- 
tinuous overtime and even Sunday work has had to be 
resorted to, and even with these it has been difficult to keep 
pace with the orders that have been received. Several of 
the firms have had to build additions to their works to cope 
with the rush of work, and the most pleasing feature is 
that the orders for machines are still flowing in. 


THE late Lord Kelvin, the great scientist, who recently 
passed away, was for many years a director of Linotype 
& Machinery, Limited, and it is interesting to note that 
when that appliance was first brought to this country in 
its crude state he was one of the earliest visitors to the 
printing-office in Chancery Lane where the machine was on 
view, and so impressed was he by its capabilities and pos- 
sibilities that when a company was organized for its manu- 
facture in Britain, he became a stockholder to a very con- 
siderable extent, and his belief in the Linotype has since 
then been fully justified. Lord Kelvin was justly regarded 
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as the greatest ‘natural philosopher and scientist of his 
age, and his numerous inventions will live forever in the 
history of the world. A remarkable fact about this doyen 
of British science was his wonderful possession of great 
mental powers at his advanced age. This was demon- 
strated in recent years, and particularly at the British 
Association gatherings at Cambridge and Leicester, when 
it was seen that his giant mind was still capable of dealing 
with the latest problems in physical science. 


MENTION of Linotype & Machinery, Limited, reminds 
one of a clever thing that was done by the company this 
last Christmas time. Of course under a new act that came 
into force about a year ago, it is illegal to give presents to 
any one who is in another’s employment, and the offense 
may be punished by both fine and imprisonment. Now 
many individuals had, during the year, served the com- 
pany in a way that could not be recompensed by direct 
money payment, and to get over the difficulty the company 
procured a number of boxes of the very best cigars pro- 
curable for money, had the bands removed, and others sub- 
stituted containing such legends as “Buy the Meihle 
Press,” “ Use the Duplex Linotype,” “ The Centurette is 
the best Machine,” and others of a like character. The 
cigars then ceased to be presents, they became advertise- 
ments; it was no offense to present a man with a box of 
advertisements, and many a recipient now wishes that this 
method of advertising would become more general. 


MENTION of the Linotype also calls to mind that a con- 
test for speed was held at Portsmouth a week or two ago, 
when prizes of $10 and $5 for first and second places were 
given by the proprietors of the Hampshire Post in connec- 
tion with Linotype and Machinery, Limited. Each com- 
petitor operated the keyboard for one hour and his time 
correcting his proof was added to the hour. There were 
six competitors from the following offices: Portsmouth 
Evening News, Portsmouth Times and Hampshire Post, 
and the output for the hour varied from 10,000 to 16,000 
ens, the average being 12,256 ens. The result was as fol- 
lows: First prize, Mr. Jeal, Hampshire Post, whose output 
was 251 lines — 16,064 ens, twenty lines to correct. Sec- 
ond prize, Mr. Sanigar, Evening News, 183 lines, 11,712 
ens, fourteen lines to correct. Third place was gained by 
Mr. Saunders, Portsmouth Times, 177 lines — 11,328 ens, 
eighteen lines to correct, and in view of his close proximity 
to the second man he was awarded a prize of $2.50. The 
measure selected was sixteen ens nonpareil. Each com- 
petitor attended to his machine and set through the hour 
without any help or assistance. 

THE “ Limerick ” craze is still with us and is having its 
effect on the business of the postoffice. The enormous 
dimensions it has reached is gathered from the returns 
prepared by the Postmaster-General of the exceptional 
number of sixpenny postal orders that continues to be 
issued each month to meet the demands of the various. post- 
offices throughout the kingdom. The figures are as follows: 
Number of sixpenny postal orders usually supplied for 
issue each month, between 100,000 and 150,000; number 
now supplied 2,198,000. It is perhaps not generally known 
that postal orders are printed at the Bank of England, 
and, owing to this exceptionally increased demand, in 
which millions replace hundreds of thousands, the officials 
of the printing department there are having the busiest 
time of their lives. The League for the suppression of 


gambling, however, has at last taken action against several 
of the papers that are running limericks and ere these 
lines are in print the cases will have come before the High 
Court. 

A NEw Otley-built platen machine has been put on the 
market, which is said to be possessed of special features 
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and to be of sound construction. It is called the “ Diadem,” 
and is what is known as a parallel platen, the impression 
being obtained as follows: The front platen is first lifted 
up to the vertical and locked there, and then the back 
platen, which carries the form, is brought forward on per- 
fectly parallel lines, being fitted in V slides, and the 
impression is obtained by means of eccentric side rods. 
The dwell on the impression is much longer than on most 
other makes, and will print anything that can be got into 
the chase. It is constructed on scientific principles and 
has adjustable leather roller-bearers and the grippers can 
be brought down to the platen at any angle. The throw-off 
is on the left of the operator, and can be operated at any 
time. 


THE Lancet, the leading British medical newspaper, has 
been creating quite a scare about the dangerous character 
of the playing card, and says that “playing cards that 
have been used again and again would show on bacterio- 
logical examination an appalling selection of micro- 
organisms. In many instances scientific examination is 
not needed to lay bare objectionable facts. The packs of 
cards which have been circulating for weeks at bridge par- 
ties sooner or later get soiled by constant contact with the 
human hand. Prior to dealing some persons may even be 
caught moistening their finger-tips with the tongue in 
order to facilitate the ‘ dealing-out’ process. The cards 
become discolored and get sticky and thus form a favor- 
able developing ground for micro-organisms which are 
handed round over and over again to partners and to oppo- 
nents, the game serving in this way as a very effectual 
means of distributing insanitary materials. The poten- 
tialities of the evil organisms are encouraged by the heated 
and, as a rule, badly ventilated air of the closely packed 
card-party room. There is little doubt that card parties 
are a frequent source of common colds, influenza and 
catarrh. Under the physically vitiated conditions of the 
average card party the vitality of the human organism is 
soon lowered, the bacillus is there, invades the body, and 
soon manifests its triumphs in the sneeze, the catarrh and 
the sore throat. Bridge parties are, as a rule, excellent 
media for the transmission of winter colds and more or 
less serious influenza.” The card-printing industry is an 
important one and it will be a pity if the Lancet’s state- 
ment should tend to a decreased demand for these popular 
playthings. 

THE London Society of Compositors has altered its 
title, and is now known as the “ London and Provincial ” 
Society. It takes in a larger distance from London by 
extending its ground from fifteen to forty miles’ radius. 
This extension is unfavorably viewed by the employers, 
especially by those on the outer circle of the Society’s: 
radius, as they will now have to pay the London scale to all 
members of the union. 


A SHOW room has been opened in Farringdon street,. 
right in the center of printerdom, and a number of “ Typo- 
graphs” are now on view. This is a machine that casts a 
solid line of type, similar to the Linotype, but is sold at a 
very low price compared with that machine. Whether it 
will obtain a footing in this country or not it is too early 
to prophesy, but for the past ten years it has been a favor- 
ite in Germany, and it is claimed that over five hundred’ 
newspapers are set up on it. 





It is right to appear always at our best. Give to the. 
world your brightest thoughts, your most courteous speech, 
the outcome of your kindest impulses and purest motives,. 
so shall the world be made glad because you have lived.—- 
Star of Hope, Sing Sing Prison. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN EUROPEAN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GERMANY. 
es HE Graphic Society of Dresden has inaugurated 


Rain a series of lectures to be given during January, 
7) February and March, devoted mostly to the his- 
wee} tory of ancient and modern art, with special 
pS reference to graphic work. The lectures will 
be illustrated by means of the stereopticon. 

The lecturer is Prof. Robert Bruck. 


A GERMAN paper, Die Aegyptische Nachrichten, began 
publication in Cairo, Egypt, on November 30 last. 

BECAUSE of a defective chimney, the Woellmer type- 
foundry of Berlin suffered a slight loss by fire recently. 

AN exposition of office furniture and requisites will be 
held during the coming October in the new hall of the 
zoological gardens of Berlin. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, editor of Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker, Berlin, has been appointed expert in typo- 
graphic disputes before the courts. 

A CARPENTER named George Link was recently given 
three months in jail at Bonn as punishment for circulating 
a publication criticizing the military system. 

THE glycerin manufacturers have held a convention 
and raised the price of that material forty per cent, in con- 
sequence of which there is complaint among roller manu- 
facturers anda prospect of a raise in the price of rollers. 

HANOVER, according to the city directory issued in 
December last, had 99 printing-offices, 86 bookbinderies, 89 
bookstores, 16 ink factories, and 10 electrotyping establish- 
ments. The number of periodicals issued in Hanover is 
84. 

THE following journals have recently celebrated their 
fiftieth anniversaries. The Nuremberg Anzeiger, the 
Stragard Zeitung, the Neumark Kreisblatt. Improving on 
this the Schneidernuehl Zeitung has celebrated its sixtieth 
year. 

A NEw typesetting machine is now advertised in the 
trade journals, the “ Cito-type,” for which the modest claim 
is made of being able to do twice the work of the ordinary 
hand compositor. The machine sets and distributes foun- 
dry type, and is priced at 1,250 M. ($310). 

By governmental authority, through a decision ren- 
dered on November 21, 1907, the roman cap M (without 
the addition of a period) is the accepted sign for “ mark,” 
the monetary unit of Germany. After thirty-three years 
of usage in this connection, the period in “M.” is now 
dropped, in order to make the plain symbol conform to 
those applied to weights and measures. 

For some time the Landtag of Saxony has been 
appealed to to abolish the “high new year” holiday (or 
Epiphany), of January 6. It had been confidently 
expected that this would be done, or at least the holiday 
transferred to the Sunday following Epiphany. After a 
year’s delay, however, announcement is made that the Gov- 
ernment proposes to make no changes respecting this 
festival. 

A MUSIC compositor recently committed quite a bit of 
havoc by inserting an apostrophe where it should not be. 
The Latin for the saying of Jesus, “ Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church,” etc., begins “Tu es 
Petrus.” In an oratorio in which this Latin phrase 
occurred, Mr. I. C. put an apostrophe after Tu (Tu’). Now 
in German Tuhe (“do”) is often abbreviated to tw’; es in 
German means “it,” hence the phrase, by means of this 
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slight mark, was changed from “ You are Peter ” to “ Do it, 
Peter,” both confounding and amusing the ecclesiastics. 


IN connection with the Royal Academy of Graphic Arts 
in Leipsic, the German Booktrade Society has instituted a 
prize contest having for its object the attainment of artistic 
visiting cards. The German Crown Princess Cecelia and 
the Saxon Princess Johann Georg are encouraging the 
undertaking and have given permission that their names 
may be used on the cards. All graphic means may be 
applied in the production of the cards, as well as all desir- 
able materials. The prizes are as follows: Three first 
prizes, each 800 M (marks); three second prizes, each 
400 M; three third prizes, each 200 M; three fourth prizes, 
each 100 M. The entries will be displayed in the Book 
Trades building at Leipsic. 

RESPECTING the matter of wages in the city of Munich, 
a review of statistics gathered by the statistics office of 
that city may be interesting. The members of the different 
categories of workers participate in wage distribution as 
follows: 86.1 per cent have a weekly minimum wage of 
only 20 M to 25 M, and 73.4 per cent a yearly minimum of 
900 M to 1,000 M; 55.6 per cent of the graphic and paper 
workers can reckon upon a weekly wage of 25 M to 30 M, 
and 52.7 per cent upon a yearly wage of 1,300 M to 1,500 
M. The highest income rate of 65.3 per cent falls also into 
this wage grade. The statement of the statistic board that 
those trades whose working conditions are regulated by 
“tariff” (i. e., scale-of-wage) contracts, among which are 
also the paper and graphic workers, show the most orderly 
and best wage arrangements is substantiated by the statis- 
tics of economists generally. 


AT a recent meeting of the Berlin Typographic Society, 
the president spoke in behalf of the desirability of uni- 
formity in the faces of brass rules, instancing a number of 
variations among the different rulemakers. He instanced 
also ornaments made to be used with rules which did not 
always conform. The weight or thickness of the faces of 
rules should be regulated and all makers should follow 
some agreed plan. He referred to a plan promulgated by 
Herr Filzhut, a printing-office foreman, now deceased, who 
classed rules into twenty divisions. No. 1 is a very fine 
face; No. 5 the bluntfine; No. 10 the half-body; No. 15 
the three-fourths body; No. 20 the full body. The subject 
was strongly commended to the attention of the Society of 
Typefounders and Rulemakers. Similar attention might 
well be given this matter by American rule manufacturers, 
among whom chaos reigns. 


SOMETIMES the worm turns. We have seen so much of 
newspapers being sued for (and occasionally convicted of) 
libel, that an opposite proceeding is delectable. The mayor 
of Hadersleben recently voiced his opinion respecting the 
Danish journal Modersmaalet in very disrespectful lan- 
guage. As a result he was sentenced to a fine of 100 M 
($25). However, not to permit us poor editors to crow too 
much, the courts turned upon us in the following instances: 
Because he libeled a policeman, the editor of the Volks- 
blatt of Halle a. S. was sentenced to six weeks’ imprison- 
ment; because of derogatory utterances anent the marines, 
the editor of the Maerkische Volkstimme in Kottbus was 
fined 300 M; because of insulting a director of the Anti- 
socialist Society, the editor of the social-democratic Volks- 
boten in Luebeck was fined 300 M; because he insulted the 
leader of the Democratic party, Editor Wick, a Social- 
Democrat, was fined at Muelhausen, Alsace, in the same 
sum of 300 M; the editor of the Rheinische Zeitung of 
Cologne was fined 500 M for offending two prominent mili- 
tary men; the editor of the Volksfreund of Karlsruhe was 
fined 100 M for derogatory remarks concerning a captain 
of the army. The editor of the Altenburg Volkszeitung 
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was recently fined 100 M for libeling two other editors; 
later on he was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for 
continued libeling of a schoolteacher in Altenburg. 

FoLks are not so obstinate in Germany as in America 
when it comes to making improvements in the orthography 
of the language. Within the past twenty-five or thirty 
years many changes for the better have been established. 
Notable among these is the introduction of a new roman 
letter, formerly expressed by sz and often by ss, to use in 
place of a certain fraktur single-letter form. The new 
lower-case form is now quite firmly established. Fraktur, 
like all text letters, does not admit of lines printed in all 
capitals, so no requirement for a capital form of this letter 
was formerly felt, especially as it was never used initially. 
But with the present great use of roman for German print- 
ing the need for a single-letter cap form as a companion to 
the new roman lower-case of this letter is very much 
desired, and much thought has been devoted to evolving a 
suitable and esthetic shape. The question devolves upon 
combining S and Z in a proper manner to meet general 
approbation. In the December 14 issue of the Buch-druck- 
erwoche, Joseph Kon-waline discussed the “ solution of the 
SZ question,” with illustrations, ending with the presenta- 
tion of a form which it would seem ought to answer all the 
requirements. 

THE ministry of the interior has recently given designa- 
tions of honor to C. B. V. Friedrich and O. P. Koch, lithog- 
raphers; J. E. Mueller, collotype pressman; A. R. Richter 
and W. A. F. Kersten, bookbinders, because of their thirty 
years’ uninterrupted service in the printing house of Meiss- 
ner & Buch, of Leipsic. Karl Gutersohn, employed fifty 
years in the house of A. Bagel in Duesseldorf, was hon- 
ored with a “ royal crown order of the fourth class.” The 
King of Saxony has awarded a cross of honor to Friedr. 
Wilh. Zechendorf, because of his fifty years continued 
employment in the printing house of C. G. Naumann, of 
Leipsic. Fourteen other persons who have been employees 
of this house over twenty-five years received designations 
of honor for faithful service. Medals of honor have been 
given to Matthias Ledwinka and Philipp Penzl because 
of forty years’ faithful service with the house of J. Stein- 
brenner, of Winterberg, Bohemia. It would seem that the 
employers in these instances should also have received 
awards of honor, as being “ bosses” who have a proper 
consideration for their helpers, and treat them well in 
wages, in conditions and in kind deportment; also because 
they have had the capacity to conduct business profitably 
without slave-driving. 


THE so-called “Ciceroplate” (pica-plate) stereotypes 
and electrotypes are so well known that it would seem 
superfluous to give any more discussive attention to the 
subject. But alas! under the term “ ciceroplates ” so many 
varying thicknesses of plates come into the printer’s hands 
as to give him an abundance of mental disturbance, com- 
pelling the use of various makeshifts to bring them to the 
desired printing thickness. This could all be avoided by 
the introduction of a uniform plate-thickness dimension. 
To this end the Association of German Typographic Socie- 
ties has taken up the matter for discussion and investiga- 
tion. An inquiry by the Leipsic branch among thirty 
typefoundries resulted in a recommendation that, in accord- 
ance with the normal type-height standard of 62% points, 
a plate-thickness of 11%% points and a base-thickness of 51 
points be established as the universal rule. Also that the 
height of quads, leads and furniture be established at 54 
points, the present widely used height. A committee of the 
Berlin branch, however, after a practical consideration of 
the subject, makes these recommendations: 1. The normal 


thickness of the plates should be fixed at 11 points. 2. The 
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height of the bases should be 51 points, the remaining % 
points, lacking from the normal type-height of 62% points, 
being absolutely necessary for make-ready purposes. 3. 
Quads, slugs, furniture and other blanking-out material to 
be 54 points high. 

WHETHER conditions are better or workers more easily 
satisfied in Germany than in the United States it is difficult 
to say, but the number of persons in Germany who remain 
for long periods of time in the employ of a single house is 
quite remarkable. We gather the following list of such 
workmen, as a two-months’ crop, from recent exchanges: 
Karl Gustav Haupt, compositor; Ed. Gotthelf Michel, 
pressman; Otto Karl Spengler, bookbinder; Friedr. Rob. 
Lochmann, pressman; Joh. Aug. Herm. Masch, lithog- 
rapher; Ferd. Bernh. Haupt, bookkeeper; Aug. Karl 
Thurm, pressroom foreman; Gustav Freidrich, composi- 
tor; Chr. Karl Freiberger, compositor; Joh. W. R. 
Schaefer, bookbinder; Friedr. Ed. Heyszel, packer, and 
Richard Gustav Poetzsche, compositor, all twenty-five 
years or more in the employ of the printing-office of C. G. 
Naumann, Leipsic. Otto Liebe, compositor, twenty-five 
years in the printery of Theodor Truelsen, in Harzgerode; 
Julius Baumgarten, pressman, twenty-five years in the 
office of Paul Schettlers. Erben in Koethen (Anhalt) ; Otto 
Porath, superintendent, for twenty-five years in the office 
of Ott v. Holten, in Berlin; Johann Hoesz, twenty-five 
years in the printery of Haas & Grabherr in Augsburg; 
Wilhelm Jockheck, proofreader, twenty-five years with 
Gerhard Stalling, printer in Oldenburg. Herr Straub, 
machine ruler, and Herr Marbach, bookbinder, twenty-five 
years with the firm of Baier & Schneider, in Heilbronn. 
Karl Friedrich Sander and Karl August Louis Goldberg, 
smiths; Otto Karl Walter, packer; Hermann Friedrich 
Arnhold and Theodor August Schulze, turners; Wilhelm 
Friedrich Koernig, driller; Reinhold Friedrich Kettner, 
Paul Armin Karl Serppe and Karl Ernst Endel, planers; 
Ernst Julius Erdmann Weber, Franz Friedrich Hoffmann 
and Paul Friedrich Oscar Knabe, mounters; Wilhelm 
Friedrich Rust and Christian Heinrich Seidel, filers; all 
employed twenty-five years in the printing machine works 
of Karl Krause, Leipsic. Franz Mueller, compositor, twenty- 
five years in the office of the Allgemeine Zeitung, Munich; 
Martin Strecker, foreman, twenty-five years in the office 
of B. G. Teubner, Leipsic. Karl Pietz, lithographer, 
twenty-five years with Werner & Winter, Frankfurt a. M.; 
Karl Gache, pressman, twenty-five years in the office of 
the Neueste Nachrichten of Strasburg, who was presented 
with a gold watch upon the occasion by his employers. 


AUSTRIA. 

THE Printers’ Mutual Assistance Association, composed 
of fifteen local societies, in the third quarter of 1907 paid 
out for the relief of 7,662 members the sum of 197,951.20 
kronen, an increase of 6,731.50 kronen over the same term 
in 1906. The total membership increased also from 12,689 
to 12,954, against 967 craftsmen who are non-members. 

A NEW series of postage stamps, printed in commemo- 
ration of the emperor’s jubilee, is now ready. They recall 
the last epochs of the history of Austria. The values from 
1 to 20 heller show portraits of the immediate predecessors 
of the emperor, Francis Joseph-Karl VI., Marie Theresa, 
Joseph II., Leopold II., Francis I. and Ferdinand. The 
stamps of 5, 10 and 25 heller display pictures of the pres- 
ent monarch in profile. The 30-heller stamp shows his 
majesty at the time of his accession in 1848, when he was 
in his eighteenth year. The other stamps give full length 
portraits of his majesty. On the 50 heller he is in general’s 
uniform, and on the 60 heller on horseback. On the krone 
stamp the emperor wears the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
and the 2 kronen show the entrance to Schonbrunn and 
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part of the Hofburg. The actual jubilee stamp is the 10 
kronen, with the dates 1848-1908, with a full-face portrait 
of his majesty, although the emperor has always refused 
to be photographed in this manner. The portraits of 
former emperors are copied with slight variations from 
the great family picture gallery. 


BAVARIA. 

THE printers’ society of Neurenburg and vicinity has 
recently secured an advance in the scale of wages, the new 
tariff being made for three years, beginning with Feb- 
ruary 1. The minimum rate per week is 36 francs ($7.20), 
an advance of 3 francs; the rate per thousand letters is 
raised 2 centimes, and hours fixed at 53% per week. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE Duplex Printing Press Company is about to estab- 
lish a manufactory for producing flat-bed web presses near 
Zurich. 

On November 13 last the Swiss Government issued a 
new set of 5 and 10 centime postage stamps, the artistic 
qualities of which are attracting very favorable attention. 
The 5-centime stamp, devised by Albert Weltli, of Munich, 
Germany, and printed in green, has a picture of Tell’s son 
with the arrow and splintered apple; the 10 centime stamp, 
designed by M. L’Eplatenier, of Chaux de Fonds, and 
printed in red, shows a bust of Helvetia and behind it a 
snow-crowned Alpine mountain chain. 


DENMARK. 

THE number of provincial printeries in Denmark is 
given as follows: In 1872, 84; 1881, 104; 1897, 229, and 
279 in 1906, employing 2,505 workers. 

THE ministry of the interior of Denmark, in a case con- 
cerning a machine casting individual type, which, accord- 
ing to the rules promulgated for the conduct of printeries, 
should have been placed in a special room, gave permission 
that the machine might stand free in a room of fifty-three 
thousand cubic feet measurement and containing sixty 
workers. Type and line casting are operations which the 
regulations permit, like stereotyping, to be’ conducted, for 
sanitary reasons, only in separate rooms, and for this rea- 
son the printers’ union objected to the presence of this 
machine in the spot the proprietor had selected for it. The 
proprietors contended, however, that in this instance the 
placing of the machine in a special room would not be con- 
ducive to any better conditions for the worker at the 
machine. The authorities then made an investigation, and 
as a result gave the desired permission, with tentative 
force. Two provincial firms were given similar permits. 
But a number of other applications for placing typesetting 
machines in the ordinary composing-room were denied. 


SWEDEN. 

A CORPORATION has been formed at Stockholm for the 
sale of American typesetting machines. It is reported that 
within a short time ten double-magazine Linotypes were 
sold. 

SPAIN. 

A MAN named Aimat was arrested in Barcelona in 
whose possession were found counterfeit postage stamps to 
the value of 50,000 pesetas. The stamps were produced by 
a lithographer in Toulouse, France. 


HUNGARY. 

THE last Christmas issues of the twenty-five daily 
papers of Budapest comprised not less than 1,512 pages, of 
which Az Ujsdég had 160, the Pesti Hirlap 128, and the 
Egyetértés 138. One printing house, issuing seven dailies, 
composed 460 pages. Of course, the pages of European 
papers average but half the size of the American; yet even 
at that, these figures are quite astounding. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING 











BY 8S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on itted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


+4. h 
Ss 





ABouT PHOTOGRAVURE.— “R. W. J.,” San Francisco, 
writes: “I was much interested in the article on page 561 
of the January INLAND PRINTER, on ‘Printing Photo- 
gravures by Power.’ I should like to get a book, if there is 
one, from which I could learn how photogravures are made, 
and more about how they are printed by machine.” 
Answer.— The book you want is “ Photo-Aquatint and 
Photogravure,” by Thomas Huson. It is an exceedingly 
thorough and practical work on those subjects; in fact it 
is a model text-book, and to it is appended a treatise on 
machine-printed photogravure. Tennant & Ward, 287 
Fourth avenue, New York, are the American agents for it, 
and the price is $1. 


PHOTOENGRAVING BusINESS Goop IN NEw York.— The 
Parker building fire in New York burned out three photo- 
engraving concerns. One of them, The Suffolk, was fortu- 
nate enough to secure the Barnes-Crosby plant. Another 
concern, the North American, advertised in all the New 
York papers for a plant, expecting to find one of the forty 
firms willing to retire, but not one of their rivals would 
give up. Mr. Wilson, of the Electro-Light Engraving Com- 
pany, told the writer that, after opposing the idea for five 
years, they were at last obliged, through the increase in 
business, to employ a night force. The Walker Engraving 
Company has also put on a night force. Other firms report 
they are busy as they can possibly be, so that the money 
squeeze of 1907 has ceased its effect on them. 


To ABANDON CoLor FiLTers.— Mr. H. O. Klein, since 
he returned to London from his visit here, has been experi- 
menting in the Penrose laboratory in an endeavor to obtain 
color-record negatives without the use of color filters, and 
Mr. William Gamble says Mr. Klein has succeeded. He 
has now put on the market a direct three and four color 
emulsion for yellow, red, blue and black printing-plates. 
This indeed marks a great step forward in colorplate mak- 
ing. It proves the correctness of Prof. Herman Wilhelm 
Vogel’s discovery that silver bromid when stained with a 
dye is sensitive to the rays of those colors which the dye 
absorbs. Mr. Klein must have found the precise dyes in 
which to color the collodion. Dispensing with the color 
filters should increase the working speeds of the plates, 
while sharpness of the image is certainly gained. One of 
the criticisms made by those in this country who used Mr. 
Klein’s emulsion was that it gave a woolly dot. The new 
emulsion, it is claimed, supplies a clean and sharp dot. * 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR IopIN.— “ R. W. C.,” Chicago, asks: 
“Ts there not a cutting solution in which iodin is not used? 
It seems to me I saw such a solution advocated in the 
‘Process Engraving’ columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. I 
did not pay much attention to it at the time. Now that we 
wish to economize in every direction I want to find a sub- 
stitute for iodin. Many of your readers will be grateful I 
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am sure for this information.” Answer.— We owe to 
Prof. Rudolfo Namias, of Milan, Italy, the information we 
have on this subject. In this department for August, 1906, 
page 719, will be found a detailed account of the use of 
permanganate of potassium for this purpose. After fur- 
ther research Professor Namias now uses red prussiate of 
potash in this way: He makes a solution of seventy-two 
grains of red prussiate of potash in ten ounces of water 
and twenty-four grains of cyanid of potassium in ten 
ounces of water. These two solutions mixed together make 
the cutting solution, which may be used full strength or 
diluted with water. He recommends also that the clearing 
treatment be followed by flowing with a two per cent solu- 
tion of bisulphite of soda or metabisulphite of potassium. 

THE MULTIPLE ETCHING MACHINE.— On September 13, 
1907, a patent was granted for an etching machine to Fred 
J. M. Gerland, of the Central Bureau of Engraving, New 
York. The principle of the machine is extremely simple. 
Any number of etching tubs are fixed stationary in a row. 
Suspended over each tub is a cross-bar to which are 
attached a row of etching brushes arranged to sweep back 


THE MULTIPLE ETCHING MACHINE. 


and forth over the plate, which lies on the bottom of the 
tub. This brushing of the plate continues while it is etch- 
ing, and is more regularly and evenly performed than it 
could be done by hand. An iron rod moving back and 
forth operates all the brushes in a single row of tubs. The 
cut, made from a photograph, shows the simple mechanism 
of the moving brushes. The inventor claims for his device 
the following advantages: One man can easily operate 
four etching baths at the same time, besides attend to the 
powdering of four plates. The etcher does not have to 
bend over the tub and breathe the fumes. Some of the 
tubs can be used for copper and others for zinc. There is a 
fifty per cent saving in acid. A nitric acid bath put in in 
the morning can be used all day by just adding a small 
quantity of acid after each bite. Plates etched in this 
manner are free from undercut, are deeper and cleaner 
than when rocked in the usual way. The machine is in 
operation in several of the New York establishments and 
gives satisfaction. 

REVIEWS AND SPECIMENS.— The British Journal Photo- 
graphic Almanac comes this year from the George Murphy 
Company, 57 East Ninth street, New York. It contains 
1,882 pages, 966 of which are given to advertising, which 
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makes this book one of the curiosities among annuals. In 
its “ Epitome of Progress” of the past year color photog- 
raphy is the leading feature. An article on the “Aero- 
graph” takes thirteen pages and should interest artists 
intending to use that shading machine. The Almanac is 
most valuable to the professional photographer. Swain’s 
Quarterly improves with each issue. It is issued by John 
Swain & Sons, of London. “A Few Remarks by Chris” 
promises to be good literature. The description of their 
electrotypes suggests the transmutation of metals. On 
page 31 it reads: “ By this improvement we are able to 
produce electros with a silver surface, i. e., a solid deposit 
of nickel, a substantial shell of fine silver is deposited 
directly upon the wax mold.” From Johannesburg, in the 
Transvaal, comes the Evening Star with 50-line half-tones 
that are admirably executed. The printing of the paper is 
so excellent that the half-tones could easily be made with 
a 75-line screen. 


GLUVITRUM A SUBSTITUTE FOR FISH GLUE.— They are 
bragging some in London about a new substitute for fish 
glue. What it is made from is not told, but it is claimed for 
it that it is quicker in printing and developing and stronger 
in resisting the etching. The formula for its use is as fol- 
lows: 

8 ounces. 
15 ounces. 


180 grains. 
60 minims. 


Bichromate of ammonia 
Aqua ammonia .880 


Mix the glue with twelve ounces of hot water in an enamel 
basin. Dissolve the bichromate in the remaining three 
ounces of hot water, and add the ammonia. Pour this into 
the glue solution, and, using a rotary egg-beater, whirl 
until the entire quantity is entirely frothed. Leave to set- 
tle for twenty-four hours, and filter through cotton wool as 
usual. 


THE ENAMEL ETCHING PROCESS IN BrieF.— Hunter’s, 
Limited, London, send a pocket diary which contains much 
condensed information.. The whole instruction necessary 
for the use of enamel and about etching is told in a nut- 
shell as follows: “ For an enamel with albumen use — Le 
Page’s fish glue, three ounces; water, eight ounces; 
bichromate of ammonia, 180 grains; albumen, white of 
two eggs. Beat eggs up for five minutes, then add to glue 
solution. Beat up again, and allow to settle over night. 
Filter before use. The dye bath is composed of — Methyl 
violet, one ounce; methylated spirit, two ounces; hot 
water, twenty ounces. If the enamel is used on zinc a 
hardening bath is made of — Water, fifty ounces; methyl- 
ated spirit, five ounces; bichromate of ammonia, two 
ounces; chromic acid, one-half ounce. After dyeing place 
the plate in this hardening bath for three minutes. Wash 
well after it, dry and burn in. For etching on zinc, one 
ounce of nitric acid to eighty ounces of water is used. For 
copper etching, a saturated solution of perchlorid of iron, 
which registers about 45° on a Baumé hydrometer, is used. 
Some etchers dilute this with water until 40° is registered. 
The etching can be hastened by heating the iron solution 
to 100° F., and placing the plate to etch downward. For 
fine etching, dilute the solution to about 35°. To remove 
from the plate the scum and oxid formed during etching, 
the following solution will serve: Acetic acid, two ounces; 
common salt, two ounces; water, twenty ounces. Flow 
this over the plate and brush well.” 


PROCESSWORK APPRENTICES.— Felix A. McCarthy, in 
the Photoengravers’ Union Annual, I. P. E. U. No. 1, has 
this to say about apprentices: “I believe that a boy, when 
he enters a shop as an apprentice, should be impressed 
with the idea that there are many things he can never 
learn in the shop that are very necessary for him to know, 
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and he should understand thoroughly that he must devote 
some of his time to the improvement of his mind. And his 
contract as an apprentice should contain a clause com- 
pelling him, as a part of his apprenticeship, to undertake 
in the night schools or evening high school such studies as 
will be of advantage to him for the better understanding of 
his branch. For example, the photographer should know 
something of inorganic chemistry, optics, chromatics and 
electric lighting. The etcher should know some chemistry 
and have a knowledge of drawing, however slight it may be, 
to enable him to judge copy, look for detail and retouch. 
The finisher should know something of mechanical or orna- 
mental drawing and color, as well as lettering. The prover 
should know chromatics, the composition of inks, varnishes, 
classes of paper, rollers, and some knowledge of mechanics. 
The router and blocker should know something of mechan- 
ics, speed of belts, pulleys, tempering of tools, and some 
knowledge of woodworking. Whatever the branch is, the 
corresponding study could be easily stipulated and made 
obligatory. The results would more than pay for the 
effort. The apprentice would take an interest and give 
more intelligent application to his branch, and at the same 
time the habit of study would be inculcated in him and 
show in the perfection of his work, so that on his gradua- 
tion into the ranks of journeymen his full working card 
would be more than the average school diploma. It would 
be the guarantee of a competent, industrious and educated 
artist artisan.” 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR Book, 1908.— Mr. 
Thomas Meadon, editor of this “American Annual Review 
of the Engraving, Printing and Allied Industries,” is to be 
congratulated on the great improvement he has made in 
this second volume. That he understands American taste 
is shown in the preface where he states: “ The illustration 
is the thing; to bedeck it is to destroy it. It is the quality 
of simplicity which stamps American work as superior.” 
Would that some of the unAmerican art managers of our 
Sunday newspaper supplements could but learn this truth. 
Simplicity is the characteristic of everything that enters 
into this volume and in this lies its chief value to those 
whose taste is in the formative period. The technical 
departments of the book are divided into Photography, 
Half-tone, Engraving, Lithography, Lettering and Typog- 
raphy, Pressroom, Bookbinding and General Articles. The 
subjects that will most interest readers of this department 
are: “ Review of Color Photography,” by Henry O. Klein; 
“Four-plate Photo-color Reproduction,” by Ray Baker, of 
Boston; “ Etching by Machine,” Max Levy, Philadelphia; 
“A Comparison of Metzograph and Half-tone Interpreting 
Values,” N. S. Amstutz, of THE INLAND PRINTER Research 
Department; “The Engraving Division of the United 
States Geological Survey,” S. J. Kubel, Washington, D. C.; 
“The Rise and Decline of Wood Engraving,” Henry Wolf, 
New York; “Engraving as Related to the Creation of 
Advertising,” E. W. Houser, Chicago; “ The Metzograph 
Screen,” Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek and “ The Evolution 
of Wood Engraving,” by the editor, Joseph Meadon, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. There is space here to refer to but two articles 
in the volume. One, “ The Evolution of Wood Engraving,” 
by Mr. Meadon, is an exceedingly comprehensive review of 
the history of that art. The article by E. W. Houser, presi- 
dent of the Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, is full of 
most valuable suggestions to the engraving business. This 
extract shows this: “The cost of engraving is largely a 
question of labor, depending to a great extent on the thor- 
oughness of the shop organization. The value of the mate- 
rials required for the making of cuts is a minor part of the 
whole. Consequently, skilled labor represents the greatest 
expenditure met with in the manufacturing process, and 
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unless this labor is directed in the most intelligent manner, 
producing maximum results, the cost is unnecessarily 
increased.”” The whole work shows what the Republican 
Publishing Company, Hamilton, Ohio, can do in book- 
making. The Inland Printer Company supplies the work 
for $5. 


Doctor Eprer’s HALF-TONE COLLODION.— “ Operator,” 
Chicago, wants to know if it is better to have more ether 
tRan alcohol in half-tone collodion. Answer.—In my own 
practice equal parts of alcohol and ether are used. When 
it is necessary to thin the collodion, then more ether than 
alcohol is used for the reason that it is the ether that 
evaporates in the greater quantity. For the same cause it 
would seem reasonable to use more ether in warm weather 
or in tropical climates. One operator who worked for me 
always made up collodion with ten ounces of ether to eight 
ounces of alcohol. Still, Doctor Eder uses alcohol greatly 
in excess, as will be seen by the following formula which 
he uses for half-tone collodion: 


grains. 
grains. 
18% grains. 
ounces. 
ounces. 


This plain collodion which he uses is undoubtedly made up 
of equal quantities of ether and alcohol. By a two per cent 
collodion he means one containing about 9% grains of 
pyroxylin to the ounce, which would be entirely too thick 
for use; by adding six ounces of alcohol he brings the 
pyroxylin to 6% grains to the ounce, which is the right 
quantity. Doctor Eder recommends adding equal parts of 
the following collodion to the first one. In this he also 
uses alcohol in the same proportion of excess: 


154 grains. 
68 grains. 

7 ounces. 
21 ounces. 


Doctor Eder has a special developer which he recommends 
for his collodion: 


GNOME CIN Oa es 2h 44 cans Siegeeusetnensadacuaes 288 grains. 
Copper sulphate 192 grains. 
Glacial acetic acid 


Water 20 ounces. 


Doctor Joseph Maria Eder, with an able corps of assist- 
ants, is in the employ of the imperial government of Aus- 
tria, so that he has ample time and means to pursue 
research, therefore his conclusions are worth considering. 





PRESERVATION OF GREELEY’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Several representatives of a historic association of 
Amherst, Massachusetts, intent upon preserving the birth- 
place of the great editor, Horace Greeley, have awakened 
interest in the old dwelling situated in Amherst. It is their 
intention to purchase the building. Several interesting 
anecdotes are recalled in connection with the building. 
Shortly after the Revolution the house was used as a den 
of a number of counterfeiters, who, however, destroyed 
their implements before Government officials descended 
upon them. At a much later date, former Attorney- 
General A. E. Pillsbury had a bronze memorial tablet 
designed and had just set it in place when a local rustic 
observed to him: “ Well, I don’t see anything wonderful 
about you if you were born here.” The Greeley family 
moved into the house in 1810 and lived there about eleven 
years. Horace was born there February 3, 1811.— Print- 
ing Trade News. 
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~ SPECIMENS 











BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘* For Criticism,’’ an 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens. must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in kages of 

i I letter postage is pl d on the entire package. 











CHARLES B. CARTER, Marion, Alabama.— Except for a 
slight weakness of color on the title-page we see nothing to 
criticize in the specimen submitted. It is very neatly 
arranged and well printed. 

From W. R. Maginnis, Aurora, Illinois, we have 
received an assortment of excellent commercial specimens. 
A business card of geometric design and printed in black 
and brown is especially pleasing. 

THE commercial printing which comes from the office 
of the Western Telephone Journal, Vinton, Iowa, is of the 
very best. A modest and refined treatment, both as to 
typography and color, characterizes all of the work. 

MILTON P. MorGAN, Corvallis, Oregon.— The design 
and arrangement of the college publication are very cred- 
itable. The presswork, however, is not all that it should be. 
A little more make-ready would be a great improvement. 

INGENIOUS and clever rulework designs characterize the 
printed things which come from The Standard Printing 
Company, Brockton, Massachusetts. One of the most 








Clever envelope corner-card design from The Standard Printing Company, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. Original in dark green and orange. 


pleasing in-a recent package of specimens from this con- 
cern we reproduce herewith. It is an envelope corner-card 
design and is printed in orange and dark green on white 
linen-finished stock. 

FroM Quillen’s Quality Shop, Anacortes, Washington, 
has recently come a package of high-class printing. Chief 
among the specimens is the initial number of a small maga- 
zine artistically arranged and printed on Strathmore 
deckle-edge stock — a very attractive piece of work. 

RoBERT S. BARRETT, Alexandria, Virginia.— Your folder 
in blue and red-orange contains too much of the latter 
color. The printed page, in order to be pleasing to the eye, 
must be kept cold in tone. In order to do this we must use 
but a small percentage of the warm colors — red, yellow 
and orange. A small spot of a warm color is sufficient to 


brighten up a page, and where we use too much the work 
has a flashy appearance that is not pleasing. 

From the press of Raynor & Taylor, Detroit, Michigan, 
we have received some excellent examples of lodge and 
society printing, some of the specimens being in three col- 
ors and gold. All are excellent in arrangement and hand- 
somely printed. 

EACH succeeding year brings forth a higher grade of 
holiday greetings, New Year’s cards, etc., and more and 
more do we notice the increase of hand-lettered effects in 
the work of this sort sent out by printing houses. Among 
the most attractive of the past season’s cards of this char- 
acter is one from Charles Edward Peabody, with the 
Hunter-Rose Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada. We 
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A handsome hand-lettered holiday card from Charles Edward Peabody, 
with the Hunter-Rose Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada. Original in 
black and orange-red on unfinished white stock. 


show a reproduction herewith. The original is 6 by 8 
inches in size and is printed in black and orange-red on 
heavy unfinished white board. The flexibility of the hand- 
lettering as compared with type effects gives a panel of 
this character a richness of color and a freedom from 
strained efforts at spacing which are otherwise unobtain- 
able. 

A DIGNIFIED simplicity prevails throughout the printed 
things which come from Harry W. Osgood, Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania. Among the latest specimens a holiday greeting is 
deserving of special commendation. A letter-head and sev- 
eral covers are also very pleasing. 

Harry Bruper, Cincinnati, Ohio.— The typography and 
presswork on the cover-page submitted are very creditable. 
The color scheme, however, is hardly as pleasing. A red 
tint on orange stock gives rather a flashy effect. If you 
had used a blue tint the effect would have been more har- 
monious. 

WiLtLis M. TIMMERMAN, Dallas, Texas.— With the 
exception of an occasional rather overdone specimen — 
your own stationery in particular — the work is excellent. 
Simplicity in type-design and simplicity in color-scheme are 
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infinitely to be preferred to the more complicated arrange- 
ments. 

GLENN R. Ross, Elk City, Oklahoma.— The practice of 
indiscriminately filling out the ends of paragraphs with 
periods in order to secure squared-up effects is one that 
should be avoided. While the occasional resorting to meth- 
ods of this sort is not objectionable, a repeated use, as 
shown on the blotter, is not pleasing. With the exception 
of this feature your specimens are excellent. 

From the printing department of the Parlin & Oren- 
dorff Company, manufacturers of agricultural implements, 
Canton, Illinois, has come a package of very attractive 
specimens of commercial printing. One of the most pleas- 
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with black greater satisfaction is gained if yellow is used 
in the place of the white. This gives in reality a tint of 
yellow-green instead of green, the addition of the yellow — 
the brightest color — furnishing a more pleasing contrast 
to the black. 


Harry S. KENCHINGTON, Annapolis, Maryland.— Your 
specimens are very neat and leave little to criticize. On the 
“ Old Liberty Tree” program, however, the dividing of the 
page so nearly in the center gives a rather unpleasant 
effect. When we divide a page or a panel into equal parts 
we forfeit one of the first essentials to a good design — 
proportion. In order to secure proportion we must have a 
pleasing inequality in the division of our page. If you had 


The New P. & O. Two Row Cultivator for 1908 trade is the highest achievement ever attained in Cultivator buildingJHas 
every necessary adjustment, is strong and simple, and is the Cultivator sensation of the year@Have you received our pamphlet? 





' 
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ing designs is that of a letter-head, a reproduction of 
which is shown herewith. The original is in brown and 
green on cream-tinted stock, the outer rule and type matter 
being in brown and the inner rules and ornaments being in 
green. 

F. J. MARLNEE, East Liverpool, Ohio.— The constitu- 
tion and by-laws booklet is an excellent piece of work 
throughout. The text on the cover-page, however, is a 
trifle light to harmonize well with the rule border. The 
text and decoration should be kept in approximately the 
same tone as a usual thing, but if it is desirable to vary the 
tone the text should be made darker instead of the deco- 
rative features. 


Burris T. ToMuin, Glassboro, New Jersey.— Care 
should be taken to avoid making the decorative feature the 
most important part of a job. In your two-color card for 
A. M. Seabrook the rules and border stand out much more 
prominently than does the text matter. With the text a 
trifle heavier this would be a very attractive card. The 
other specimens are very creditable, especially the letter- 
head for Harry B. Krouse. 


J. E. LEITENBERGER, Johnstown, Pennsylvania.— The 
typographical arrangement of your specimens is very neat 
and attractive. The color combinations, however, could be 
improved. Red and dark green or red and black would 
have been preferable to the red and blue — violet used on 
the card, while light blue, orange or brown would have 
been more pleasing with the bronze-blue on the blue-tinted 
stock than is the red-violet which you have used. 


CHARLES J. GREENE, Jellico, Tennessee.— The typo- 
graphical arrangement of your specimens is excellent — 
especially the bill-head and statement. Your use of colors, 
however, is hardly as satisfactory. On the four-page leaflet 
for the Advance Printing Company the combination of 
black and green is not pleasing from the fact that the 
green is too dark. It neither furnishes enough contrast to 
the black nor brightens up the page sufficiently. Where 
green, blue or violet is combined with black, a tint should 
be used instead of the full color. In case of the blue and 
violet, white should, of course, be used in making the tint, 
but in making a tint of green to be used in combination 


Parlin & Hrendori® Co. 


Agricultural Implements 
Canton, FIL. 


A pleasing letter-head design from the printing department of the Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Illinois. 
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divided the page a little higher up, making the upper panel 
a trifle smaller, the result would have been much more sat- 
isfactory. 


EMBREE PRINTING COMPANY, Belton, Texas.— Surely a 
little consideration of the “eternal fitness of things” 
would have prevented the treatment you have given to the 
letter-head for B. R. Stocking. Watches, diamonds, jew- 


. elry, silverware, cut glass and china suggest something 


delicate and refined. Instead of this you have treated it in 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 
Jeweler and Optician 

















Illustrating a typographical treatment entirely out of keeping with the 
subject. China, cut glass, etc., suggest a more delicate and refined treat- 


ment. 
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a heavy, bold manner suggestive of the iron foundry. To 
be sure, you were handicapped by being compelled to use a 
trade-mark so thoroughly out of all good taste, but the 
typography, instead of overcoming the bad effects of this 
handicap, rather accentuates them. Presumably the design 
is intended to furnish the suggestion of a pair of spectacles, 
but the effect is not as it should be, and one can not help 
feeling that a simple, modest, dignified piece of typography 
would have been indefinitely better. We reproduce the 
letter-head in question. 


the dignified, simple treatment prevailing throughout all 
the specimens. 

A SOUVENIR program prepared by the Boston Globe 
Baseball Association to commemorate the visit of the win- 
ners of the newspaper baseball league of New York city 
is an exceptionally clever production. It is die-cut in the 
form of a circle and on the cover are printed representa- 
tions of the seams on a baseball, giving it quite a realistic 
appearance. The inner pages are filled with much infor- 
mation, humorous and otherwise, printed in colors. 


Original and clever letter-head design by Frank L. Crocker, with the American Type Founders Company. 


ORIGINAL and clever conceptions characterize the typog- 
raphy of Frank L. Crocker, with the specimen printing 
department of the American Type Founders Company. 
The letter-head specimen reproduced herewith, taken from 
a recent package of his specimens, is a very pleasing 
design. The original is in olive-green and a cream tint, on 
gray stock. 

SELDOM do we find a package of specimens so univer- 
sally neat and tasty in design as that which has recently 
come from Howard H. Dudley, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Simple in arrangement, they are especially pleasing to the 
eye. We reproduce herewith the title-page of one announce- 
ment and two inner pages from another, giving an idea of 


AmoncGc the holiday greetings which have reached this 
department probably the most unique is one which comes 
from Burlington, Kansas. It represents a slate, bound in 
red and green, on which is printed in white the following: 

When the cards are shuffled for the game of nineteen-eight, 
And old Time once more picks out the winning trump, 
May you and I, good friend of mine, sustain a better fate 
Than to land among the discards in the dump, 
Is the wish of 
Most Easy Bupp. 
Burlington, Kansas, December, 1907. 


THE Gazette Printing Company, Limited, Montreal, 
Canada, has recently issued an interesting book dealing 
with Montreal as a commercial metropolis. The book con- 
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faculty of Smith College, Northampton, 

Mass., is a graduate of the College of 

Liberal Arts of the State University of lowa. She 
holds a diploma also from The School of Expression, 
Boston, Mass., where her work, as one of the 
instructors put it, was “the despair of all the other 
students.” I have had the pleasure of hearing her 
read in public many times, and always with 
increasing delight. Her literary interpretations are 
true, simple and dramatic. Her actions are unaf- 
fected, graceful and unostentatious. Her voice is 
bell like and of wonderful range and power. She is 
charming in appearance and majestic in personality. 
She has a rare attainment, and this marks her as 
an artist of i quality, an i which 
consists in the power to transform her appearance 
completely under the emotions of her conception. 
Its presence stamps her work as that of an artist 
of unique natural powers tempered by the training 
under the direction of some of the best teachers in 
the country. @ I can recommend Miss Elliott with- 
out any reservation to all persons desiring readings 
either on the most popular order or the severely 
classical. She cannot fail to please any audience. 
HENRY E. GORDON, State University of Iowa. 
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Three pages from a package of especially neat and tasty designs by Howard 


H. Dudley, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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sists of some 300 pages, 1044 by 13% inches in size, with a 
cover in three colors, and is profusely illustrated with por- 
traits of prominent men, cuts of buildings, etc. An inter- 
esting feature is the facsimile of the first page of the first 
issue of the Gazette, dated at Montreal in June, 1778. 


Sam Littte, Hillsboro, Illinois— The letter-head sub- 
mitted is very neat and tasty in design. The combination 
of type-faces used — text and gothic — could be improved, 
but as the gothic is used only in the smaller sizes the dif- 
ference in shape is not objectionable. The use of a trifle 
heavier rule—a half-point or one-point face rule instead 
of the light face — for the end panels would be an improve- 
ment. 


THE “ knowing when to stop,” which characterizes the 
productions of Winfred Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Mas- 
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Carolina, package of commercial specimens in his usual 
high-class style; The Henry Price Printing Company, Dal- 
las, Texas, handsome holiday greeting; Hartzell Brothers, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, package of excellent commercial 
specimens; The Art Press, Syracuse, New York, holiday 
greeting; J. Albert Hood, Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
attractive literature descriptive of annual carnival; Hus- 
sey & Gillingham, Adelaide, Australia, handsome program 
of annual wayzgoose; Thomson Printing Company, Phila- 
delphia, attractive calendar for 1908; Dispatch Engraving 
Department, Clay Center, Kansas, neat booklet; The Kim- 
ball Press, Evanston, Illinois, attractive holiday greeting; 
The S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, effective envelope 
slips; Wild & Stevens, Boston, excellent calendar for 
1908; The Kobbe Company, New York, handsome booklet; 
Birmingham Small Arms Company, Limited, Birming- 
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Holiday greeting and card of Winfred Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


sachusetts, is shown at its best in his holiday greeting and 
card, both of which are reproduced herewith. In each of 
these the initial letter itself is in red, the type matter in 
black, and the rules and decorations in gold. Both are on 
unfinished white stock. 

THE following additional specimens have been received 
during the month: The Stone Printing & Manufacturing 
Company, Roanoke, Virginia, handsome hand-lettered blot- 
ter; E. S. Harkrader, Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, neat 
letter-head design; H. W. Brandes, Newark, New Jersey, 
attractive copy, in three colors, of The Christmas Bulletin 
of The Prudential Insurance Company; W. W. Whetstone, 
Cherryvale, Kansas, clever rulework and tint-block design 
and excellent commercial specimens; L. F. Evans, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, neat Christmas card; Reporter Press, 
Chicago, handsome blotter, the colors of which — red, 
green, and gold — prevent its successful reproduction; E. 
R. Hunt, Palacois, Texas, letter-head in green and red on 
which too great a percentage of red is used, and which con- 
tains too many type-faces; J. W. Spradling, Sparta, Wis- 
consin, neat business card; Lincoln Freie Presse, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, catchy blotter designs; The Munroe Press, Fall 
River, Massachusetts, attractive holiday greeting; Thomas 
Todd, Boston, Massachusetts, neat monthly calendar; 
Theo. Yarborough, Weatherford, Texas, excellent letter- 
head designs; R. S. Peck & Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, handsome holiday greeting; S. A. Meyer, Harrison- 
ville, Missouri, neat commercial specimens; Williston H. 
Collins & Co., New Bedford, Massachusetts, attractive New 
Year Greetings; W. Earnest Reeves, St. Louis, Missouri, 
clever commercial designs; Kiesling Brothers, New York 
city, holiday greeting; R. F. Harris, High Point, North 
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Excellent examples of plain, dignified typography. 


ham, England, attractive holiday greeting; The Herrick 
Press, Chicago, effective mailing card; Daniels Printing 
Company, Boston, elaborate New Year greeting; The 
Johnston Harvester Company, Batavia, New York, hand- 
some English and French catalogues for 1908; George H. 
Buchanan Company, Philadelphia, exceptionally attractive 
holiday greeting; Purse-Wells Paper Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, unique mailing card; Forrest L. Harness, War- 
rensburg, Missouri, neat Christmas greeting; Claude O. 
Funk Printing Company, Wichita, Kansas, attractive blot- 
ter in colors; Ralph Tennal, Sabetha, Kansas, excellent 
commercial specimens; Lincoln Freie Presse, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, unique blotter designs; R. F. Harris, High 
Point, North Carolina, artistic holiday greeting; E. L. 
Jones, Lynchburg, Virginia, clever blotter design; Charles 
Clayton, Evanston, Illinois, handsome Christmas greeting; 
Gospel Trumpet Company, Anderson, Indiana, attractive 
calendar for 1908; Baltimore-Maryland Engraving Com- 
pany, handsome folder; The McClary Manufacturing 
Company, London, Ontario, neat Christmas greeting; 
Tracy, Gibbs & Company, Madison, Wisconsin, weekly 
calendar for 1908; Stettiner Brothers, New York, hand- 
some new calendar. The Kalkhoff Company, New York, 
handsomely illuminated greeting. 


ANNOUNCEMENT comes from Mr. Lennis Brannon, of 
Talladega, Alabama, that he proposes shortly to establish 
the Brannon Correspondence Schools for Job Compositors. 
Specimens of Mr. Brannon’s work which have appeared in 
THE INLAND PRINTER and elsewhere show him to be a very 
capable printer, and it will be interesting to know on what 
basis he will make his appeal to the craft. The work of the 
I. T. U. Commission is stimulating thought. 
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name of its interesting house organ to Modern Printing. 
The latest issue contains numerous examples of printing 
in one, two and three colors, besides much excellent text 
matter. 

WE reproduce herewith the cover and two inner pages 
of a handsome booklet recently produced by the Norman 
Pierce Company for the New Hotel Brevoort, Chicago. 


NEW HOTEL 
BREVOORT 


years ago, with an occasional modern illustration showing 
the difference between then and now. 

THE Appeal Printing Company, New York, which 
makes a specialty of law printing, has just issued a very 
attractive circular of four pages. It is in the form of a 
law brief, even the argument being couched, as far as pos- 
sible, in legal terms. It is well written and should prove 
an effective piece of advertising literature. 

From the Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Canada, we have received a package of advertising litera- 
ture, consisting of catalogue, circulars and a copy of the 
Massey-Harris Illustrated, the house organ of the firm. 
One of the circulars, devoted to the interests of the Massey- 
Harris cream separator, is a pleasing piece of work in 
black and brown. 

“Goop PRINTING,” the house organ of The Wilkins- 
Sheiry Printing Company, Washington, D. C., continues to 
improve with each succeeding issue. Among the many 
interesting paragraphs in the latest number is one which is 








HE building is 175 feet high, 

and every detail contributing 

to the comfort and conveni- 
ence of its guests has been worked 
out in accordance with the most up. 
to-date ideals. The sanitary arrange- 
ments are the most perfect that can 
be aftained. Every room is arranged 
for the free admittance of light and 
The floors in the rooms and 
corridors throughout are made of 
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polished cement on which the carpets 
are spread 
stairs from the first to the top floor, 
while three passenger elevators and 
one service elevator furnish easy 
access to every part of 


The elevator system itself merits 
aword of special description. Instead 
of suspending the car from above by 
wire cables winding on wheels or 
drums, the New Brevoort elevators 
are supported from beneath by a steel 
plunger supported by hydraulic press- 
ure, thus rendering a falling wrec 
impossible and securing perfection of 
control otherwise unattainable. 

he main entrance is an introduc- 
tion to the interior splendor. With its 
walls of white marble and its dazzling 
ceiling and frieze of glazed mosaic til- 
ing wrought in tasteful design, this 
dogrway is at once beautiful and 
inviting. 
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Cover and two inner pages from a handsome booklet recently produced by the Norman Pierce Company, Chicago. 


The decorations on the inner pages are in a style which 
characterizes many of the booklets which come from this 
company. The type matter is in brown and the decoration 
and illustrations in green, giving a very handsome effect in 
two printings. 

AN exceptionally delicate and refined bit of advertising 
literature is the announcement by Marshall Field & Co. of 
their purchase of the Zion lace industries. It is in the form 
of a card 11 by 14 inches in size, on which is reproduced 
in colors a handsome painting thoroughly suggestive of the 
lace industry. 

THE Kriedt Printing & Addressing Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, has recently issued a handsome booklet 
which tells in a convincing manner of its ability to produce 
high-grade printed things. It is very attractive in color 
arrangement, being printed in brown with tint-blocks of 
yellow-green: 

A SPECIAL edition containing all the numbers of Vol. 
III of “The Silver Standard,” a periodical of 1847, 
arranged and printed by the Meriden Britannia Company, 
has recently been issued. This publication is unique and 
interesting, being composed of items and _ illustrations 
taken from newspapers, magazines and books of sixty 


well worth consideration by many printers. It is as fol- 


lows: 
Queer type displays, like lady barbers, are not better because of their 
uniqueness. 


THE Griffith-Stillings . Press, Boston, Massachusetts, 
has recently launched a new idea which will be watched 
with exceeding interest by printers and buyers of printing 
throughout the country. A concise statement of this idea, 
taken from the booklet announcing it, is as follows: 

We desire to “ get next’ to a number of firms who use a large amount 
of printing annually. 

This proposition practically offers you the conspicuous advantage of own- 
ing a private printing plant of your own, while removing all the undeniable 
disadvantages of having to manage and run it. 

One hundred customers using $3,000 worth of printing per year would 
give us a $300,000 business. This amount, together with such printing as. 
“comes without calling,’? would keep our plant and force just about as 
busy as we would care to be. 

We take the risk, are responsible for the labor, meet the pay-rolls, fur- 
nish the latest machinery, buy the stock, superintend the details, suggest 
styles, color-schemes, arrangement, etc., and all we ask of you is the con- 
servative profit of ten per cent on what it actually costs us to do the work. 

Our books are open to our customers, so that they may satisfy themselves 
as to our perfect integrity in charging goods at actual cost. 


An interesting proposition, indeed, and one which should 
prove eminently satisfactory to all concerned. Buyers of 
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printing are rapidly finding out that the purchase of high- 
class printed matter is not like, for instance, the purchase 
of steel or iron. Instead, it is the purchase of brains, and 
certainly brains can not be satisfactorily purchased on a 
system of competitive bidding. 

From Edward R. Evans, with The Bensler Press, Buf- 
falo, New York, have come two excellent desk cards. On 
one is tastefully printed, in light blue, dark blue and 
orange, James Whitcomb Riley’s poem entitled “ Fellow- 
ship,” while the other, sent out to the trade during “ Old 
Home Week,” contains a portrait of William McKinley 
and his favorite hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 


THE latest catalogue from the publishing department of 
The Westinghouse Machine Company is thoroughly in 
keeping with former advertising literature from the same 
source. It is devoted to the interests of the Westinghouse 
storage battery auto-truck, and the design and arrange- 
ment are in harmony with the subject, the cover being an 
especially strong design in black and orange-brown on 
brown stock. 


AMONG the most attractive booklets that have recently 
reached this department is a handsome one from the Louis 
F. Dow Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. As will be seen by 
the reproduction herewith, the arrangement is unusual and 
very pleasing. Wide and narrow leaves alternate through- 
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A page from a unique booklet by The Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


toward the bottom sheet of the pad, giving a pleasing cir- 
cle of various colors. On the last sheet, directly in the 
center of the opening, is the Woronoco trade-mark. 

THE Cleveland Trust Company, a firm believer in the 
use of high-class advertising literature, has recently sent 
in a package of excellent booklets. Among others is one 
entitled “A Bank for All People,” the treatment of which 
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The Chinese and Koreans printed 

from crude type made of clay and 

wood as early as the Tweilth and 
Thirteenth Centuries. 

Gutenberg, a German, in the 

Fifteenth Gentury produced the first mov- 

able iype from which the first printed copy 

of the Bible was produced. Gutenberg’s 

financial backer was Johannes Faust 
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printer was named William Caxton, an 
Englishman who, however, did his work on the 
Continent 
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The first printshop in America was es- 
tablished by Stephen Day, in March, 1639, 
under the patronage of the President of 
Harvard University. The first American 

inted in Boston, in 1690. 
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Ambassador, Philosopher, man of 
letters and America s first great 
éditor. Franklin's literary career 
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servative” has made gigantic and noteworthy 
strides. This is particularly true of the 
printing of illustrations which were, in the 
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methods, a plant which is as far from 
the crude affairs of Gutenberg or Cax- 
ton, of past centuries, asa modern battle 
ship or Gunarder is from the primitive 
dugout of the savage. 




















Illustrating the attractive arrangement of a booklet by the Louis F. Dow Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


out the booklet, the narrow leaves, containing the text and 
small marginal illustrations from zine etchings, being of 
deckle-edge stock, and the wide leaves, on which are printed 
in half-tone views of the various departments of the plant, 
being of coated paper. The effect as a whole is excellent. 

THE 1908 calendar of the Woronoco Paper Company, 
Woronoco, Massachusetts, presents an attractive showing 
of bond and cover papers manufactured by that company. 
The calendar for each month is printed on a different qual- 
ity and color of stock, and in the upper part of each sheet is 
a die-cut circular opening surrounded by a decorative 
design. The circular openings become gradually smaller 


is very unique. The page reproduced herewith, the original 
of which is in black and brown — the illustration and text 
being in black and the rules in brown —will give a good 
idea of the manner in which the fact that it is a bank for 
all people is emphasized. Each of the text pages — and 
there are twenty-one of them — contains a different group 
of faces. 

THE Marigold-Foster Printing Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, has recently issued for the D. M. Read Com- 
pany a handsome booklet commemorating its fiftieth anni- 
versary. The cover contains the monogram of the firm 
handsomely embossed in gold. The inner pages are printed 
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in gray on white deckle-edge stock, with the illustrations 
printed on heavy coated paper and tipped in. The whole 
forms a very effective piece of work. 

THE Knox & Wolcott Paper Company, Chicago, distrib- 
utors of Washington bond paper, manufactured by the Lee 
Paper Company, Vicksburg, Michigan, has issued a hand- 
some booklet setting forth the merits of that particular 
brand of stock. The cover is an elaborate design in red, 
blue and gold, with a three-color portrait of George Wash- 
ington tipped on the center. The inner part of the booklet 
presents an excellent showing of the stock in its various 
tints. 

AN exceptionally handsome and attractive catalogue is 
one recently issued by the Meriden Britannia Company to 
further the interests of its communion ware. The cover, a 
reproduction of which we show herewith, is a rich design 
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ABATED 


An appropriate cover from the publishing department of the 
Meriden Britannia Company. 


in a tint of gray-green and silver on dark gray-green stock. 
The inner pages, each of which contains a large half-tone 
illustrating a communion set, are printed in black and 
dark green. The platemaking and presswork are espe- 
cially deserving of commendation, being of the very finest. 





LIBELED. 

“Are you the editor? ” 

“We are.” 

“My name’s Smith — Godolphus H. Smith.” 

“ Sit down, Mr. Smith.” 

“Not on your life! Your paper printed an article 
about me yesterday.” 

“ Yes? ”? . 

“ You called me a corruptor of public morals, a thief, a 
blackleg and a lot of other things.” 

“We did.” 

“ Well, sir, I am here to tell you, by thunder! that my 
middle initial is H. and not J. If you can’t spell my name 
right after this, let it alone! ”’ — Trade Press List. 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 

A STRANGE REQUEST.— One who especially asked that 
nothing in his letter should be published wrote as follows: 
“T send you two proofs, which if you will read and mark 
errors and send to me at your very earliest convenience, will 
be highly appreciated.” Why should anybody imagine that 
anybody else may be called upon for such service? The 
service certainly can not be performed, for the person who 
would do it has enough to do in attending to his own busi- 
ness. Specific questions that touch matters of general 
interest are on quite a different footing; but the specific 
statement that letters on such matters will not be answered 
by mail, printed at the head of this column, should be suffi- 
cient to prevent the sending of such requests. 

SomE ComMoN Errors.— Some errors in grammatical 
construction are so natural, mainly because the erroneous 
word is closely connected with another that suggests the 
wrong form, that it is no wonder that many of them get 
into print, even in the best books. Proofreaders should 
always be on their guard against such errors, for they are 
very elusive. In fact, the inducement to the writing of this 
paragraph is altogether in its possibility of impressing the 
need for supreme vigilance and thoughtful concentration in 
proofreading. Here are two sentences from a standard — 
almost classical— novel: “Neither of these returnings 
were very pleasant.” “I was not present to close her eyes; 
nor were either of her daughters.” In each of these the 
plural verb is wrong. No one would say “neither one 
were,” or “nor were either one; ” yet the sense in the full 
sentences is identical in kind, one person or thing being the 
subject of the verb in each instance. 

THE VALUE OF PUNCTUATION.— Those who think punc- 
tuation is important enough to be particular about it may 
be interested in these two opinions, reproduced exactly 
from notices of a book on the subject: “A treatise on 
‘Punctuation’ has just appeared. Such a treatise is not 
quite as necessary now as it might once have been, owing 
to the prevailing fashion of writing in a style which insures 
clearness independent of punctuation.” “It is a difficult 
thing to write a book on grammatical rules. Authorities 
differ; usage continually runs in new channels, and between 
the various alternatives and the different opinions one 
encounters there is room for much indecision, puzzlement 
and error. ‘ Punctuation’ is useful but hardly likely to 
attain a wide circulation. It may do for a text book though 
it is too handsomely made for that and it may become a ref- 
erence book in private libraries or a desk book for, the 
boudoir. There are so many other books of greater interest 
and we have so little time for punctuation anyway! ” Can 
anybody tell why this last notice had that one lonely comma 
in it? 

AN EXTRA WorpD.— It is the easiest thing in the world 
to write a sentence with a word in it that should not be 
there — usually a short word, such as grammarians call 
a particle. It is not always so easy to persuade the writer 
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that he has done so. The instance just now brought to our 
attention is the following: ‘“ We will be forced to comply 
with the regulation, and those to whom we have favored 
with credit can govern themselves accordingly.” It should 
not be difficult for any one to perceive that this sentence 
contains an extra word. “ Those whom we have favored ” 
would be right, and so would “ those we have favored,” or 
“those to whom we have given,” or accorded, allowed, or 
any similar verb, or “ those to whom credit has been given.” 
In the sentence as questioned the word “to” is simply an 
interloper, with no legitimate function. It is a preposition 
with no object, “ whom” being a pronoun in the objective 
case, the object of the verb “ favor.” The commonest error 
of this kind is the repetition of the conjunction “ that,” 
usually in a long sentence, where it is easy to forget that it 
has been used once before in a way that precludes any pro- 
priety in its repetition. Per contra, many sentences are 
written with a small word omitted, and some such imper- 
fect expressions are becoming so common, even in the best 
literature, that most people must imagine that they are 
grammatical. “ He looked out the window ” shows one of 
these imperfect constructions, “ out ” standing in a preposi- 
tional relation that it does not rightly have, since it is not 
a preposition, but an adverb. 

UsE oF HyPHENS.— Not many people seem to care to 
take the trouble to use hyphens systematically in compound 
words, and it is open to question whether the effort is worth 
while. But, as nearly as can be determined by examination 
of books, some persons do make an attempt, and occasion- 
ally a book appears that comes pretty near to success in 
being systematic in its own way. It is a matter of slight 
intrinsic importance, save here and there where a possible 
ambiguity in sense is clearly avoided by the use of a 
hyphen. Just one class of persons are economically inter- 
ested in having some sort of comfortable understanding. 
Compositors certainly would be better off if they could have 
some means of knowing when to use a hyphen and when 
and how not to use one, that is, when to make a term two 
words, when to make it a compound (with a hyphen), and 
when to make it one word. Proofreaders are interested, 
but not in the same way as compositors, for the latter have 
the changing of the type wherever the proofreaders mark 
changes. It is clearly evident that practice differs widely, 
and it seems clear to the writer that some approach to 
agreement, at least so far as to embrace the large body of 
common terms to which the question applies, is desirable. 
Would it not be interesting to gather various opinions and 
consider them together, with a view to some sort of agree- 
ment? Any one to whom the question appeals as worth the 
trouble is invited to send to the editor of this department a 
statement of the basis of his practice in this respect, either 
in the form of rules or general principles — anything, in 
fact, that expresses an opinion or a ground for practice of 
any kind. It has always seemed to the writer that gram- 
mar text-books should tell something about the formation 
of compound words, but he has found very few such books 
that do tell much, and in each of the few something appears 
that does not seem broadly decisive, and some things not in 
accordance with general practice. One of the recent text- 
books may be quoted as exemplifying a common treatment 
of the subject. Huber Gray Buehler’s “ Modern English 
Grammar” is the book, and the following is all it says 
about forming compound words: “ The parts of a com- 
pound word are often connected with a hyphen, as hair- 
brush, son-in-law. Whether to use the hyphen or not can 
not be decided by rule. It is for the most part a question 
of usage, which must be learned from observation or from 
the dictionary.” In the preface are the forms class- 
instruction and sentence structure. In another place is 
sentence-structure. As said before, in such cases mere 
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form is not important, but if one of these terms is prop- 
erly compounded in one place, it must be equally proper in 
the other place. Does the author get either form from 
observation or the dictionary? An exercise is set thus: 
“ Make a list of five compound words, determining from a 
dictionary how they should be written.” Metcalf’s “ Eng- 
lish Grammar ” says, “ Consult Webster’s Dictionary.” It 
also says: “ For example, a marble box is made of marble, 
but a marble-box is a box in which marbles are kept.” The 
author does not act as he advises others to act, because he 
here states a fact that is not recognized in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, which does not use hyphens at all in terms like 
marble-box in any sense. In this respect the writer thinks 
the author’s way is much better than that of the dictionary 
named, and to the writer the statement means that a name 
of the same kind for that which holds anything is a com- 
pound word, as hat-box, paper-box, lunch-box, milk-pail, 
water-pail, coal-scuttle, and, in fact, every name just like 
them. If the statement does not mean this, then the writer 
can not find any sense in it at all. Let us hear freely and 
fully from everybody who has anything to say, but we 
prefer to have letters that are not too long for use in this 
department. 





WANTED — CAPABLE MEN. 


The printing industry in its mechanical departments is 
athirst for men above the average ability — men who are 
able to take charge or to fill commanding positions. It is 
the complaint of many employers that applications are 
received from those who, being out of work, verbally 
impress the employer with their apparent ability, and 
knowing that if they do not make good they have little to 
lose, but who in most cases are found to be sadly wanting 
when tried. The particularly distressing feature of it all 
is that so many applicants for these positions seem: to be 
specialists — good at one certain branch of their calling, 
but totally lacking the general ability that is first of all 
required of an executive. In a word, they seem not to 
understand or to ignore the requirements of such a posi- 
tion. One applicant blandly told a proprietor that if he 
could not do the work, he would do as did Andrew Carnegie 
— surround himself with men who could. The astonished 
employer made answer that he wanted a bell-wether to 
lead the sheep, not sheep to lead the bell-wether. This 
answer was pointed and rightly put when we consider that 
although there may be several right ways of doing 2 cer- 
tain piece of work, every office has or should have one 
right way for doing one thing. The employees must be 
taught this way and the executive must teach them. 

The executive must be a practical man. Executive, 
mechanical and artistic ability are essential, but one qual- 
ity without the ‘other is insufficient. He must be suffi- 
ciently mechanical, practical and artistic to see a job of 
printing to a successful conclusion, from envelope corner to 
catalogue, and from estimating to delivery, and to do it 
himself if need be. This includes a knowledge of press- 
work, of proofreading, of paper stock, weights and sizes, 
and he must be conversant with the working methods of 
binder, electrotyper and photoengraver. 

A broad intelligence, an observing eye, a desire to excel, 
the love for doing and seeing good work, the ambition to 
work and study after working hours, are requisites to suc- 
cess, and one must start young. The realization of how 
much one has still to learn will come later on — when one 
has grown gray.— Frederick F. Turner, in the Practical 
Printer. 





THERE is an economy that is wasteful, and an expendi- 
ture that works for thrift Printers’ Ink. 
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Specimen 
Nos. 


Second 
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D. C. Silve, New Orleans, La 
Walter B. Gress, Brooklyn, N. Y 
A. J. Samuelson, Omaha, Neb 
Thomas H. Little, Jr., Norfolk, Va 
NEWSPAP FR WORK E Tom Shultz, Prescott, Ariz 
E. C. Friend, Philadelphia 
Carl C. Schrader, St. Paul, Minn 
Edward W. Irwin, Boston 
L. Wietlispach, Streator, Ill 
C. W. English, Newport, Pa 
Fred H. Parrish, Pontiac, Ill 
J. George Phillips, Silver City, N. 
Warren S. Dressler, Camden, N. J 
William E. Beebe, Lapeer, Mich 
Ernest E. Adams, London, Ont., Can 
W. E. Sharp, Morden, Man., Can 
Gary L, Hiott, Anderson, S. C 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these E. R. Stephens, Hoosick Falls, N. Y 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If Walter Britton, Anderem, 8. C 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or Conrad Rumpf, Helena, Mont 
postal card. William H. Fisher, Philadelphia 


RESULT OF AD.-SETTING ConTEST No. 23.— THE INLAND e. 7. ees, Cen, Fe 


= A. E. Colgan, Dundalk, Ont., Cz 
PRINTER’S latest ad.-setting contest proved even more popu- 
lar than the one preceding, as there were 124 specimens 
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WALTER B. GRESS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. T. HARVEY CLINGER, PHILADELPHIA. 0. L. LILLISTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
First place. Tied for second place. Tied for second place. 


entered as against 114 in Contest No. 22. Over one hun- 36 120 Winfred Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Mass...... 11 
dred compositors took part, and the result of their efforts 123 “ote vy a eoscoig gy 

. . = m 2° recy L. Clancy, ax, N.'S., Ce 

makes a very interesting and instructive study. To deter- A. E. Schneider, Galesburg, Ill 


mine which were the best ads. the usual custom was fol- D. M. Benton, Macon, Ga 
lowed of allowing the contestants themselves to act as T. Harvey Clinger, Philadelphia 


‘ A . Frank J. Wolf, Denver, Colo 
judges, three points being accorded each ad. selected for 5, i. Seek, Gee 


first place, two points for second, and one point for third. George C. Fisher, Albert Lea, Minn 
The compositors were not allowed, however, to designate F John B. Healey, Arcola, Il 
their own ads. for any of the places of honor. The names Howard F. Chuny, Fall River, Mass 


: ly B. , N y, 
and addresses of the contestants, together with the num- oe >. Sa, See eee oe 
Edward E. Kaech, Minneapolis, Minn 


bers of their specimens, and their selections for first, sec- W. W. Gillespie, Memphis, Mo 
ond and third places, are given below: W. J. Moore, Brockville, Ont., Can 

5 5 F. Ruester, Cincinnati, Ohio 
E. A. Van Voast, Upper Troy, N. Y 
George S. Guernsey, Exira, Iowa............. 
Arthur M. Bennett, Worcester, Mass 
Charleton E. Allen, Rutland, Vt T. W. Clancy, Halifax, N. S., Can 
Cornelius Deazley, Buffalo, N. Y Charles Majers, Topeka, Kan 
Axel F. Ericson, Chicago 2 J Herbert A. Smith, Huntington, Ind 
Charles Washburn, Laramie, Wyo Miles J. Hughes, Hoosick Falls, N. Y 
Burris T. Tomlin, Glassboro, N. J............ 98 ¢ Warren S. Guy, Memphis, Mo 
H. I. Harvey, Grand Rapids, Mich A. 8. Coon, Farina, Il 
Will A. Borland, Sterling, Neb 2 Mrs. Charles D. Blauvelt, Arapahoe, Neb 
W. J. Hagerty, Honesdale, Pa... ......0cs00es Philip W. Fawley, Norfolk, Va 
J. D. Clarke, Houlton, Me S Wilfred Higgins, Dundalk, Ont., Can 
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R. Mont Feese, Columbian, Ky 
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Specimen 
Nos, 


Second 


* 0 © choice. 
hoice, 


Third 


Frank F. Johnson, Geddes, S. D 

E. A. Blair, Houlton, Me 

Charles R. Stigler, Baltimore, Md 
William B. Fimple, Philadelphia 
H. D. Wismer, Fulton, N. Y 

George H. Blackwell, Albert Lea, Minn 
W. Herbert Cross, Easton, Pa 
Charles Lowater, Spring Valley, Wis 
Martin J. Leonard, Worcester, Mass 
Ray Sperbeck, Estherville, Iowa 
John W. Sheets, Blaine, Wash 

M. L. Todd, Dexter, N. Y 

Charles Phetteplace, Lone Rock, Wis 
George J. Johnson, St. Johns, Mich 
Bob Moore, Coniaticlc, Tex... 066. cccccecace 
O. L. Lilliston, Philadelphia 

Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburg 

R. O. Brigham, Warren, Pa 

H. W. Benson, Batavia, Il] 

Charles D. Reeder, Jeffersonville, Ind 
Frank H. Horting, Philadelphia 
Clarence H. Reagan, Buffalo, Mo 
Burt May, Albert Lea, Minn. 

E. A. Frommader, Moline, Ill 

Gus Wells, Morganza, Pa 
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FRED H. PARRISH, PONTIAC, ILL. 
Fourth place. 


W. G. Schannach, Hawley, Minn 

John D. Moore, Houston, Tex 

Keith C. Andrews, Hanford, Cal 

Orville Peterson, Storm Lake, Iowa 

Samuel D. Walton, Glassboro, N. J 

Lynn G. Goodnough, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Eric Peterson, Ft. Wayne, Ind 

Edward Y. Hill, Charlotte, N. C 

Peter Ramage, Durham, Ont., Can 

Owen E. Lyons, Easton, Pa 

Milton R. Worley, Norfolk, Va 

Carl F. Johnson, Auburn, Neb 

Ike Davis, Waterford, N. Y 41 
104 Walter S. Wirick, Frankfort, Ind 42 


The result of the voting shows a much wider range of 
opinion than usual, and the leaders are closely bunched. 
In the preceding contest the winning ad. was thirty-six 
points ahead of the one in second place, while in the present 
instance there are nine ads. which are within thirty-six 
points of the top. A full recapitulation of the selections 
follows: 


Specimen 
Nos 


12 Walter B. Gress, Brooklyn, N. Y 
41 T. Harvey Clinger, Philadelphia 
79 O. L. Lilliston, Philadelphia 


Fred H. Parrish, Pontiac, Ill 
William B. Fimple, Philadelphia 
Martin J. Leonard, Worcester, Mass 
H. D. Wismer, Fulton, N. Y 
A. J. Samuelson, Omaha, Neb 
Charles Washburn, Laramie, Wyo 
H. D. Wismer, Fulton, N. Y 
Frank J. Wolf, Denver, Colo 
D. C. Silve, New Orleans, La 
Will A. Borland, Sterling, Neb 
Thomas H. Little, Jr., Norfolk, Va 
Daly B. Busenbark, New Albany, Ind 
H. W. Benson, Batavia, II] 
Eight points — 87, 95. 
Seven points — 55, 59, 83. 
Six points — 84, 117. 
Five points — 16, 31, 66, 80. 
Four points — 4, 19, 30, 36, 40, 90. 
Three points — 6, 18, 23, 51, 52, 70, 78, 86, 93, 96, 101, 120, 121. 
Two points — 7, 28; 37, 43, 94, 98, 99, 122. 
One point — 9, 44, 47, 50, 60. 
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As the result is so close, it has been decided to depart 
from the usual custom and show the photographs of five 
instead of three leaders. Philadelphia again carries off the 








WM. B. FIMPLE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Fifth place. 


majority of the honors (holding three out of the five lead- 
ing places), although Brooklyn heads the list. The winning 
ad., No. 12, is entirely distinctive from all the others, and 
probably would have received many more votes if it were 
not for the amount of time necessary for its composition. 
And yet, a compositor could take the printed copy and set 
it as quickly as he could No. 41, or No. 21, or No. 67. A 
few letters were received complaining that some of the ads. 
were more suitable for a magazine than a newspaper, and 
for this reason also No. 12 may have lost some votes. Each 
of the winning ads. displayed “ Outfit $3.00,” and those 
which failed to do so did not receive much attention. In 
No. 12 it is worked in very ingeniously with the heading, 
and yet the compositor has adhered strictly to the rules 
and has neither added nor omitted any words. In No. 21, 
however, there are two words missing, and it was omitted 
entirely from consideration by several contestants. Under 
a strict interpretation of the rules, this ad. should have 
been excluded, but the rule is made to avoid changing the 
wording of the copy by a compositor in order to produce a 
better display line, while in this instance the omissions 
were in the nature of typographical errors. The space 
allotted to the ad. was so small that there was only room 
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for two display lines besides the signature, and the two 
most logical lines were “ Home Candy Making” and 
“ Outfit $3.00.” In No. 41 two additional selections were 
made, which were very good lines to bring out, but made a 
little too much display. No. 72 also shows a good line, but 
evidently: the other display lines were not considered 
strong enough. The winning contestants are certainly to 
be congratulated on their success in producing such excep- 
tionally good ads., where there was so much copy and so 
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was well known as an artistic printer, his designs of curved rule and tint- 
block having been admired both in this and the old countries. With the 
exception of three years served in the regular army in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
Mr. Gress has worked continuously at printing. He has held positions as 
foreman in several small cities, and at present is connected with the Hill 
Publishing Company, New York city. 

T. Harvey Clinger was born in Philadelphia in 1870 and has always 
resided in that city. He learned his trade in the office of George S. Harris 
& Sons, and was employed there eleven years. For seven years he was con- 
nected with two of Philadelphia’s leading newspapers, and the past three 
years has been managing the printing department of one of the city’s 








A Postal will bring a Descriptive Booklet 
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Candy Making 


HOME CANDY 














Are you interested in making candy at home? 
If so, let us explain to you our 


— MAKING— 


RE YOU interested in making candy at home? 














tem with the use of athermometer. It 

never makes a mistake. We teach you 
how to duplicate the finest candies made, includ- 
ing hand-dipped bonbons, all kinds of ordina 
candies, and our famous Oriental Cream, whic 
has a center like whipped cream. This recipe 
alone is worth several times the price of our outfit. 
but we give you about eighty others. Consists o! 
the book, a regular "sth . 
dipping wire andfour bonbon molds. We guar- 
antee success and gladly answer all the questions 
of our pupils. Sent anywhere prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of price, and we guarantee safe delivery. 

A postal will bring a descriptive booklet. 


RE you interested in making candy at home? 
If so, let us explain to you our new sys- 





The Home Candy MaKers 
Canton, Ohio 


NEW SYSTEM 
WITH THE USE OF A THERMOMETER 


It never makes a mistake. We teach you how to 
duplicate the finest candies made, including 
hand-dipped bonbons, al! kinds of ordinary can- 
dies and our famous Oriental Cream, which has 
a centre like whipped cream. This recipe alone 
is worth several times the price of the ontfit 
but we give you about eighty others. We guaran- 
tee success and gladly answer all questions of 


Outfit, $3.00 


consists of the book. a regular confectioner’s 
thermometer, dipping wire and four bonbon 
molds. Sent anywhere prepaid upon receipt of 
price and we guarantee safe delivery. 














No. 12. 
First place. 








The Home Candy Makers 


Canton, Ohio 








If so, let us explain to you our new system 

with the use of a thermometer. It never 

makes a mistake. We teach you how to 
duplicate the finest candies made, including hand- 
dipped bonbons, all kinds of ordinary candies, and 
our famous Oriental Cream, which has a center like 
whipped cream This recipe alone is worth several 
times the price of uur outfit, but we give you about 
eighty others. The 


OUTFIT, $3.00 


consists of a book, a regular confectioner’s ther- 
mometer, dipping wire, and four bonbon molds Sent 
anywhere, prepaid, upon receipt of price, and we 
guarantee safe delivery. We guarantee success, and 
gladly answer all questions of our pupils. A postal 
will bring a descriptive booklet. 


The Home Candy Makers 


CANTON, OHIO 











No. 41. 
Tied for second place. 
























Home Candy 








A postal will bring a descriptive 
booklet 

Are you interested in making candy at home? 
If so, let us explain to you our new system 
with the use of a thermometer. It never 
makes a mistake. We teach you how to dup- 
licate the finest candies made, including hand- 
dipped bonbons, all kinds of ordinary candies, 
and our famous Oriental Cream, which has a 
center like whipped cream. This receipt alone 
is worth several times the price of our out- 
fit, but we give you about eighty others. We 
guarantee success, and gladly answer all 
questions of our pupils. 








Making — 


Gandy Makin 


Are you interested in making candy at home?- If 

so, let us explain to you our new system withthe 

use of a thermometer. It never makes a mistake. 
We teach you how to duplicate the finest candies 
made, including hand-dipped bonbons, all kinds of 
ordinary candies, and our famous Oriental Cream, 
which has a center like whipped cream. This recipe 
alone is worth several times the price of our outfit, 
but we give you about eighty others. We guarantee 
success, and gladly answer all questions of our pupils. 


The outfit consists of the book, a 
regular confectioner’s thermometer, 
dipping wire, and four bonbon molds. 





Home 
Candy Making 





No. 79. 
Tied for second place. 


Are’ you interested in making candy at 
home? If so, let us explain to you our 
new system with the use of the thermom- 
eter. It never makes a mistake. 


‘We Teach You How 


to duplicate the finest candies made, in- 
cluding hand-dipped bonbons, all kinds 
of ordinary candies, and our famous Ori- 
ental Cream, which has a center like 
whipped cream. This recipe alone is 
worth several times the price of our out- 
fit, but we give you about eighty others. 
We guarantee success, and gladly answer 

all questions of our pupils. 
The outfit consists of the book, a regu- 
fecti ’s th ter, dipping 





ar 8 ther 
wire, and four bonbon molds. 









































outfit consists of the book, a regular 
eonfectioner’s thermometer, dipping wire, and 
four bonbon molds. We guarantee safe deliv- 
ery. Sent anywhere upon receipt of 








Sent anywhere And we guar- 
prepaid upon antee safe 
receipt of price, | delivery. 





Sent anywhere e and we guar- 

prepaid upon Price $3 antee safe 
receipt of 9 delivery. 
A postal will bring a descriptive booklet. 











Price, $3.00 
The Home Candy Makers 


Canton, Ohio 

















A postal will bring a descriptive booklet. 


THE HOME CANDY MAKERS 
CANTON, OHIO 










Tue HOME CANDY MAKERS 


CANTON, OHIO 























No. 21. 
Fourth place. 





little space for display. Mr. Gress heads the list for the 
first time, but the excellent ideas shown would indicate that 
he will be among the leaders in future contests. Mr. 
Clinger, who is tied for second place, has been among the 
winners in three successive contests, occupying second, 
first and second places respectively, and Mr. Lilliston, who 
is tied with Mr. Clinger, was third in the last contest. He 
was at the top in Contest No. 18. Photographs of the five 
leaders are shown herewith and brief biographical sketches 
follow: 


Walter B. Gress was born in Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1876. He learned 
his trade in that city with George W. West, who a quarter of a century ago 


No. 67. 
Fifth place. 






No. 72. 
Sixth place. 


largest manufacturers. All composition, imposition and presswork on cata- 
logues, miscellaneous advertising, general office printing and the printing 
and making of folding boxes is under his direct supervision. 

0. L. Lilliston was born at Accomac, Virginia, in 1870. He served his 
apprenticeship on the Salisbury (Md.) Advertiser and the Accomac (Va.) 


Enterprise. He abandoned newspaper work at the end of his four years 
apprenticeship, and has since worked at job composition exclusively. He is 
now with the printing-house of T. J. Priestly Company, Philadelphia. 

Fred H. Parrish was born in Nova Scotia in 1882, moving with his 
parents to Illinois three years later. He learned his trade in the office of 
the Pontiac (Ill.) Free Trader and Observer, afterward joining Typograph- 
ical Union No. 390, of which he was later elected secretary. Mr. Parrish is 
at present employed in the job department of the Pontiac (Ill.) Leader. 

William B. Fimple was born in Philadelphia in 1876, learning his trade 
in the office of the Stenographer Publishing Company, of that city. For 
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eight years he was with the Charles H. Elliott Company, but is at present 
employed by the Chilton Printing Company, of Philadelphia. 


For THE INLAND PRINTER’S twenty-fourth contest, copy 
will be selected which will give the contestants a much 
wider range in which to display their ability. A large ad., 
probably three columns wide and ten inches deep, will be 
used, and the outcome is expected to be very helpful. This 
contest will be announced in the April issue. Every com- 


positor who believes in good, strong, artistic ad. display 
should be sufficiently interested to lend his ideas to the 
development of the best that can be produced. 


INSTEAD of the calendar which it has been customary 
for the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror to present to its patrons as a 
New Year greeting, it issued a neat booklet entitled “ The 
History of a Printing House,” containing a full account of 
the Mirror’s progress since it was established in 1874, fully 
illustrated. It was very nicely arranged and well worth 
preserving. 


THE Picton (Ont.) Times recently published something 
rather unusual as a special issue. It was called a “ Dairy 
Number ” and contained half-tones of over twenty cheese 
factories in Prince Edward county and about 125 photo- 
graphs of individual dairymen. It was the largest paper 
and the largest edition ever printed in the country, but the 
Times evidently failed to take advantage of the opportunity 
to secure extra advertising. 


ANOTHER attractive booklet comes from tne Madison 
(Ind.) Courier, designed to impress advertisers with its 
importance as an advertising medium. Among the inter- 
esting features is a statement of the average daily circula- 
tion each year for eight years, showing a gradual increase 
from 966 in 1902 to 2,286 in 1907. Then there is a table 
showing the average number of papers delivered by car- 
riers in Madison and North Madison, on every rural route, 
and those sent to each adjacent town. One very unusual 
feature of the booklet is the reproduction of paper bills, 
showing the quantity of paper consumed. 


SoME very good arguments are presented in small cir- 
cular form to prospective advertisers by the Aurora (IIl.) 
Beacon. One of these shows the number of inches of local 
advertising carried each month in the Beacon and also the 
number in the columns of its competitor, giving the Bea- 
con’s lead in three months as 10,415 inches. On the reverse 
side of this little sheet is shown the number of inches in 
each paper during the month of December for three years. 
In 1905 the Beacon was 2,525 behind; in 1906 it was 528 
ahead, and in 1907 it had a lead of 5,095. Another little 
circular gives the number of salaried employees in Aurora, 
enumerating the names of firms and the number employed 
by each. Still another gives a detailed and sworn state- 
ment of circulation, showing a gradual but continual 
growth during the year. The average for the year was 
6,770, although the present daily circulation is about 7,200. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, upon which criticism was requested, and brief 
suggestions are made for their improvement: 


Reformatory Outlook, Mansfield, Ohio.— Your little paper is certainly an 
almost perfect specimen of composition and presswork. 

Butte (Mont.) Miner.—A very creditable paper throughout. The ad. 
display deserves particular mention, particularly the four full-page ads. of 
“* Hennessy’s.” 

Citizens Union, New York.— Two headings on the first page would be 
better, particularly as the article in the first column skips to the third 
without explanation. 

Palacios (Tex.) Times.— After considerable search I found that the 
matter in the first column of the third page was continued from the sixth 
page — this is a very bad piece of make-up. 

Rolla (Mo.) Times.— The “ears”? on either side of your title should be 
Tun flush with the outside edges of the page. There should be one or two 
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more leads on either side of the dashes in the display heads, and you should 
try to avoid running two heads side by side on any part of a page. 

Jeffersonville (Ind.) Reflector—— The arrangement of headings on the 
third and fourth pages is much better than on the second. Each heading in 
a row of five all alike loses its distinction through lack of contrast. 

Ap. CRITICISM.— From the ads. submitted for criticism 
this month, I have selected only one for reproduction — 
that of Miller Brothers & Co. from the Altus (Okla.) 
Democrat. In this ad. “ Four Days’ Sale” is the most 
important feature and should have been given greater 
prominence — the dates should also have been brought out 
stronger. “Cost is not considered” is another expression 











| Feo saonnar 1810 Wen. st. 22 | 


| FRom SATamoay 1810 WER. st 22 | 
FOUR DAYS’ SALE OF 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES AND WHITE GOODS 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS:— 
al panie struck the country our firm got possibly, busier than any = in, South- 
weit Gulshan, suktve dee tan och eroomcndl toe es a eoteaey eieen tn come 7 mam- 
moth stock and leveling up ready for the new year. | This will be cur ninth year in Altus and we think 
of fine 











we are in hape to supply your wants than ever before. At present we are receiving several 


Miller Bros. & Co. 


ry Gn, Ctig, Set, ais. 
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18 NOT CONSIDERED. 


merchandise 





Laces 
and White Goods 
So on next Saturday wi 
put on a sale in tas the 
‘and promise 
= most a nt Tine at 


BROLDERIES, Waite 


Our ch “line A, aoe 
Patterns are not 











You will notice whe our advertising material for 1908 will not be near so expensive as before, 


and we promise to give our customers the advantage of same in prices on goods. 


Be sure to see the extra Beyond doubt, the swellest 
line of embrotderies we - “eele bendsome line of line ever shown at or near 
to sell on this sale al ectony cot on thin oats Oo the pricesia the great lot at 





fall for it when you atte 
EMBROIDERY 8. An x 




















“Oklahoma Democrat Print, Altus 


From the Oklahoma Democrat, Altus, Oklahoma. 


which might have been displayed to advantage. The word 
“Embroideries ” should have been strongly displayed at 
the bottom in connection with the prices. Here is a well- 
balanced ad., which simply lacks a proper selection of the 
lines to be displayed. The selling force of an advertise- 
ment should never be overlooked or sacrificed to artistic 
arrangement. Two other ads. from the same office show 
excellent judgment and good taste. Among the others sub- 
mitted are several full pages, too large for reproduction, 
which I will briefly criticize: 

H. A. Brown, Muncie (Ind.) Star.— Both of your ads. are very neatly 
displayed. The first line in that of the C. B. Fudge Company might have 
been a little larger. 

Will R. Burge, Cherryvale (Kan.) Republican.—A well-displayed double- 
page ad. If the small cuts had been made from a reduction of the large 
one the illustrations would have been better, but probably you did not con- 
trol this part of it. 

Harry E. Johnston, Lebanon (Tenn.) Banner.— The display of your ad. 
is good, but it is written very poorly. ‘‘ Hold on Fast ” is absolutely with- 
out meaning in connection with it. At the bottom the name of the auction 
company was of much less importance than the matter which precedes it. 





TOO FAMILIAR. 


“ Here,” said the managing editor, holding up the proof 
of the musical critic’s article, “ you’ll have to be more care- 
ful about the phrases you use in reporting these amateur 
affairs.” 

“ What’s the matter? I have tried to be absolutely fair 
to every one who was on the program.” 

“You say Miss Arabella Fattmore rendered the spin- 
ning song in a faultless manner.” 

“Yes. She did it very well.” 

“ But don’t you see that the use of the word render in 
this connection is very objectionable? Her father got rich 
in the lard business. If I permitted your article to go as 
you have written it he would take out his advertisement 
and stop his subscription to-morrow.” — Music World. 





BLACK letter was introduced into England in the four- 
teenth century. In the old English records roman char- 
acters preceded the Gothic or black letter.— Exchange. 
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Prepared for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CALENDARIUM TYPOGRAPHICUM. 


A RECORD OF MORE OR LESS NOTABLE EVENTS AFFECTING 
TYPOGRAPHY AND AFFILIATED ARTS, PRESENTED IN THE 
ORDER OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS ON WHICH THEY 


OCCURRED.* 
COMPILED BY N. J. WERNER. 


MARCH. 


March 1.— The famous Spectator of London, begun, 
1711.....James Davidson, publisher of the National Pub- 
lisher and Printer (now dead), at Louisville, Kentucky, 
born at Lumpitlaw on the Tweed, 1835.....William H. 
Bushnell, noted journalist, author, poet, and contributor 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, died at Washington, D. C., 1890. 
....Colonel William W. Gates, founder of the West Ten- 
nessee Whig (in 1841), died at Jackson, Tennessee, 1891. 
....Aaron D. Farmer, distinguished New York type- 
founder, died, 1895, aged eighty-four.....Samuel King 
Parker, noted printer of Chicago, born in Gosport, Eng- 
land, 1846. 

March 2.— Bernhard Christoph Breitkopf, founder (in 
1719) of a famous Leipsic printing and publishing house, 
one of the oldest in the world, born, 1695.....James Smith, 
a noted Scotch printer, librarian and poet, born, 1824. 

March 3.— International Copyright Act passed by the 
United States Congress, 1891.....The Albany Typograph- 
ical Union instituted, 1829. 

March 4.—Gothard von Mueller, a noted German 
engraver on copper, born at Stuttgart, 1747. 

March 5.— The Sydney Gazette and New South Wales 
Advertiser, the first English newspaper in that part of the 
world, established, 1803.....John Marder, head of the old 
Marder, Luse & Co. typefoundry, of Chicago, born in 
Greentown, Ohio, 1835.....The Toronto Globe first issued 
(as a weekly), 1844.....Charles Schurz, journalist, sol- 
dier, statesman and diplomat, born in Prussia, 1829..... 
Henry L. Pelouze, best known of this numerous family of 
typefounders, born in New York city, 1831. 

March 6.— Robert S. Gardiner, noted printer of Boston, 
born in New York, 1842..... J. Bradner Smith, prominent 
Chicago paper dealer, died, 1893.....Elisha Pechy, distin- 
guished type-designer, with Stephenson, Blake & Co., type- 
founders, died in London, 1902, aged sixty-one. 

March 7.— Joseph Nicéphore Niepce, earliest experi- 
menter in photography, born at Chalon-sur-Saéne, France, 
1765.....Thomas G. Franks, prominent printer of Peoria, 
Illinois, died in that city, 1899. 

March 9.— Howard Lockwood, prominent New York 
printer, and publisher of several trade papers, also of the 
American Bookmaker and “American Dictionary of Print- 
ing and Bookmaking,” born at White Plains, New York, 
1846. 

March 10.—Col. John A. Martin, pioneer printer, 
editor, and publisher (of the Atchison Champion) in Kan- 
sas, and at one time Governor of that State, born, 1839. 
....Michael J. Carroll, well-known printer, union man, 
and contributor to THE INLAND PRINTER, died in Chicago, 
1904, aged sixty. 

March 11.— Friedrich Vieweg, founder of a noted pub- 
lishing house in Berlin, born at Halle, 1761.....The Irish 
newspapers first stamped, 1774.....Bernhard Thalmann, 





* A few days in the year have no events listed against them, despite the 
compiler’s diligence in hunting for such as might be used. Therefore, while 
representing much research, this typographical calendar is not presented as 
complete. Such a thing is apparently an impossibility. It is possible that 
the authorities for some of these dates may be at fault, in which cases, if 
any reader can supply thg correct ones, together with the reliable authority, 
we will be pleased to publish them. With very old dates it may happen 


that the old style reckoning has been used. 
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founder of the Thalmann Printing Ink Company of St. 
Louis, born in Poesneck, Germany, 1838. 

March 12.—The Guardian, published by Richard 
Steele, ranking between the Tatler and the Spectator, 
begun, 1713.....Benjamin Motte, noted London bookseller 
and successor to Benjamin Tooke, died, 1758.....George 
Clark, well-known in typographical union circles and sev- 
eral terms president of St. Louis Union, No. 8, born at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 1836..... J. C. Parsons, distinguished 
papermaker of Holyoke, Massachusetts, died, 1886, aged 
seventy-two. 

March 13.— John Osborne, a noted bookseller in Pater- 
noster Row, London, died, 1739.....James Hadden Young 
and Adrien Delcambre received a patent in England on a 
typesetting and distributing machine, 1840.....John 
Wolfe Bruce, noted typefounder of New York, died, 1895, 
aged seventy-one. 

March 14.—Gotthard von Mueller, a distinguished 
German copperplate engraver and teacher of the art at 
Stuttgart, died, 1830.....James A. Peck, noted as having 
attended more conventions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union than any other printer, died, 1893..... 
William H. Page, beginning as printer but ending as a 
noted maker of wood type and inventor of appliances for 
producing it, born in Tipton, New Hampshire, 1829..... 
Louis Barta, head of the noted Barta Press of Boston, died 
at Norfolk, Virginia, 1907.....Nicholas Joseph Werner, 
printer, type-designer and engraver,:and inventor of the 
standard type-lining system; also compiler of this almanac; 
born at Belleville, Illinois, 1858. . 

March 15.— Thomas Page, an eminent stationer on 
Tower Hill, London, died, 1733.....David Bruce, noted 
printer, stereotyper and typefounder, of New York, died,, 
1857, aged eighty-seven.....Frederick Otto Degener, in- 
ventor of the “ Liberty ” job press, died in Brooklyn, 1873. 

March 16.—Ezra R. Adams, eminent printer of Roches- 
ter, New York, born at Gates, New York, 1828.....C. C. 
Child, of “Acme” paper-cutter fame, died at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, 1886.....Joseph Medill, the famous editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, died at San Antonio, Texas, 1899, 
aged seventy-six. 

March 17.—David Bruce, Jr., of New York, granted a 
patent for the first successful typecasting machine, 1838. 

March 18.— Daniel Lathrop, head of the eminent D. 
Lathrop & Co. publishing house, of Boston, died, 1892, 
aged sixty-two. 

March 19.— Joseph L. Firm, inventor of printing 
presses, born at Williamsburg, New York, 1837.....D. C. 
Claypoole, printer of Philadelphia, who printed the early 
debates of Congress, and published the first edition of 
Washington’s “Farewell Address,” died, 1849, aged ninety- 
two.....Edward A. Curtis, of the old Curtis & Mitchell 
typefoundry, of Boston, died in that city, 1889, aged sixty- 
seven..... Thomas Bailey Aldrich, famous litterateur and 
for a period editor of the Atlantic Monthly, died in Boston, 
1907, aged seventy-one. 

March 20.— The Rambler, Doctor Johnson’s noted pub- 
lication, began, 1750.....Name of the Louisiana Gazette 
(formerly the Missouri Gazette) published at St. Louis, 
changed to Missouri Republican, 1822.....Anson N. Kel- 
logg, well-known founder of the Kellogg Auxiliary News- 
paper Company, publisher of so-called “ patent insides,” 
born at Reading, Pennsylvania, 1832.....William Filmer, 
one of the first to put electrotyping into practical use, died 
at San Francisco, 1900, aged seventy-five. 

March 21.— Richard Smith, of the old MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan typefoundry (at one time Johnson & 
Smith), of Philadelphia, and its mechanical director, born 
in that city, 1821.....David Wolfe Bruce, noted type- 
founder, born in New York city, 1824. 
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March 22.— Edward Pelouze, old-time typefounder, 
connected at various periods with the Conner, Boston, and 
Pelouze foundries, born in West Windsor, Connecticut, 
1799.....Peter Carpenter Baker, a leading printer and 
publisher of New York city, and one of the founders of 
the Typothetz, born at North Hempstead, Long Island, 
1822.....Horace Greeley, Jonas Winchester and E. Sib- 
bett bring out the New Yorker, a literary and political 
journal (Greeley’s first paper), 1834.....Herman H. 
Kohlsaat, famous Chicago newspaper publisher, born at 
Albany, Illinois, 1853.....John Anderson, old-time Chicago 
printer, and founder of the Skandinaven, born in Voss, 
Norway, 1836. 

March 23.— Lieut.-Col. David Wylie, “father of the 
Canadian press,” born at Johnstone, Scotland, 1811..... 
Anson N. Kellogg, of “ patent-inside” fame, having 
invented the auxiliary sheet (see March 20, above), died 
at Thomasville, Georgia, 1886, aged fifty-four.....Samuel 
Reed Johnson, noted art printer of Pittsburg, and inventor 
of the “owl-type” color effects, died, 1891.....Robert 
Allison, head of the old Allison & Smith Type Foundry of 
Cincinnati, died, 1904, aged seventy-three.....Frederick 
Driscoll, widely known as commissioner of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and formerly director 
of the Associated Press, died, 1907, aged seventy-three. 

March 24.— Pope Nicholas V., founder of the Vatican 
library, died, 1455.....At the Council of Trent on this 
day, 1564, Pope Pius IV. was presented with a catalogue 
of books which the Council denounced and declared should 
be forbidden to be read; this bull not only confirmed this 
list of condemned books, but added rules as to how books 
should be judged.....The Newcastle Chronicle or General 
Weekly Advertiser, started by Thomas Slack, 1764. 

March 25.— First issue of the Philadelphia Public 
Lcdger appears, 1836.....James Harper, one of the 
Harper Brothers, publishers of New York, died 1869..... 
First issue of the Chicago Inter Ocean appears, 1872..... 
Peter A. Jordan, of the old MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
typefoundry, died at Philadelphia, 1884. 

March 26.— George P. Gordon obtains the first patent 
on his famous job press, 1850.....Horace O’Donoghue, 
prominent Chicago printer, died, 1893. 

March 27.— Daniel Appleton, founder of the eminent 
publishing house of Appleton & Co., New York, died, 1849. 
....Alexander Duguid, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, in a 
contest sets 3,416 ems of type by hand in one and one-half 
hours, 1886. 

March 28.— Wenceslaus Hollar, an eminent copper- 
plate engraver, who executed nearly 240 plates, died at 
Westminster, England, 1677. 

March 29.— Thomas Page, a noted London stationer, 
died, 1762.....First patent on a power press taken out in 
England in 1810.....James Todd, eminent bookseller and 
book-cataloguer, in the city of York, England, upward of 
fifty years, died, 1811, aged seventy-five. 

March 80.— Thomas Basket, “ printer to his majesty,” 
died, 1761.....Rudolph Ackerman, book and print seller, 
of London, who introduced lithography into England, died, 
1834. 

March 31.— Henry Miller, an old-time printer, died at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1782, aged eighty.....Caxton’s 
“The Game and Playe of the Chesse,” dated as finished 
this day, 1474.....Work begun on the construction of the 
first cylinder press, designed by Friedrich Koenig, 1807. 


ADDENDA. 


[Some items missed in previous issues — supplied by 


interested readers. ] 
January 4.— Cuthbert J. Orchard, secretary and man- 
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ager of the Newton Copper Type Facing Company, of New 
York, died, 1906. 

January 7.— Parke Goodwin, famous editor of the 
middle of the last century, and son-in-law of William 
Cullen Bryant, died in New York city, 1904. 

January 15.— Lewis Graham, eminent printer of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, born in St. Louis, Missouri, 1822. 

January 19.— Patrick H. Bresnan, of the Bresnan 
Type Foundry, of New York city, died, 1904. 

January 30.— Henry Barth, manager of the Cincin- 
nati Type Foundry, and inventor of the first successful 
automatic typecasting and finishing machine made in the 
United States, died, 1907, aged eighty-two. 

February 1.— Price-list of the earliest systematic 
price-combination among printers (in New York city), 
issued, 1864. 

February 15.— The first battery of presses, cylinder 
and job, operated by direct-connected electric motors (in 
the printing-office of, the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany), installed, 1894. 





EXIT EIGHT-HOUR FIGHT; ENTER OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS. 


Secretary Bramwood, of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, has issued a circular to secretaries notifying 
them that the Executive Council has ordered the discon- 
tinuance on February 29 of the assessment of one per cent 
on earnings. This is the termination of one of the most 
remarkable incidents in the history of labor organiza- 
tions. The assessment has been in force since November 
1, 1906. In September of that year members of the United 
Typothetz, desirous of circumventing the efforts of the 
union to establish the eight-hour work-day on January 1, 
1907, took action which precipitated a series of strikes and 
lock-outs. To meet this coup-de-main the members of the 
union voted to assess themselves 50 cents a week, which 
went into effect on November 1. It was found that the 
resultant income was insufficient, and on another vote 
being taken an assessment of ten per cent on earnings was 
levied, which was continued for more than a year, when it 
was gradually reduced. When the unpleasantness began 
the officers of the union were compelled to make loans in 
order to meet the increased expenses, and had even notified 
members there were no funds with which to pay strike 
benefits. The last published monthly statement shows a 
cash balance of nearly $260,000 in all the funds, while the 
officers report a mounting membership. 

The cessation of the assessment will not, however, 
make much difference in the amount to be paid by mem- 
bers, for by virtue of votes taken during the last year or'so 
the regular dues are to be increased. An addition of 5 
cents a month will be devoted to extending the benefactions 
of the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs, and one- 
half of one per cent is to be levied on all earnings for the 
purpose of establishing an old-age pension fund. The pro- 
visions of this law are noted for their extreme conserva- 
tism. Payments will not begin until the assessment has 
been in force five months. So that on and after August 1 
next members of twenty years’ continuous connection of 
the age of sixty years will be entitled to a pension of $4 a 
week. When the scheme was being voted on, exceptions 
were taken to the restrictions surrounding the benefits and 
the amount set aside as a sinking fund, so it is expected 
that the law will be liberalized in several respects in the 
near future. 





“ Rot,” says the man who thinks advertising doesn’t 
pay. “Dry rot,” says the Receiver at the post-mortem.— 
The Novelty News. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


Processes to an exact science. 





GLYCERIN IN CoPyING INK (200).— “ Please inform me 
what to use to reduce copying ink, as I have had trouble 
with it drying on the press. I secured temporary relief by 
spraying clear water over the disk with an atomizer.” 
Answer.—Add a few drops of glycerin to the ink when it 
shows a tendency to dry. Do not mix the glycerin with the 
ink in the can. Mix a small amount for immediate use 
only. 


SHEET BANDS OUT OF PLACE (207).— The following 
letter was received from Mr. A. C. McKinsey, Maquoketa, 
Iowa: “Your instructions how to remedy the wrinkling 
of the sheet has proven a great blessing to me. All your 
instructions had been followed before receiving your letter 
except attending to the sheet bands, and I found they were 
causing the trouble. The rod to which they are attached 
had become loose and bent, which allowed some of the 
bands to get out of position. When this trouble was reme- 
died she worked like a charm and is still at it. I wish to 
thank you very much for your kindness, for without your 
instructions I doubtless never would have discovered the 
cause of the trouble. You know there are always reasons 
for these things, but to find them is the hard job.” 


BooKWORK ON A PLATEN PREss (196).— “I am sending 
you two 15 by 19 sheets of a seventy-two page catalogue 
printed four pages at a time. The type pages are princi- 
pally tabular matter, while the cut pages contain type and 
vignetted half-tone cuts. All pages are enclosed by rules, 
making it a difficult problem to prevent slurring, as the 
forms were printed on a platen press. Do you consider it 
a wise plan to print such forms on a platen press? Would 
it not be more profitable to double up the forms and print 
them on a cylinder press? How much time should it take 
to make ready one of these forms?” Answer.— The press- 
work on the specimens is well executed except for a few 
minor details. Considering the size of the pages, and the 
difficulty one might experience with a “ wavy ” enameled 
stock on forms of this character, there is but little slurring 
noticeable. The make-ready on the vignetted half-tone 
cuts, together with the use of a suitable ink, makes up for 
the shortcomings noticeable in the type pages. In a form 
of this kind damaged rules, broken or damaged letters, 
should be changed before the form is made ready. We 
believe that if the runs are long ones that much time 
would be saved by printing such forms on a cylinder press. 
From two to three hours would be ample time to make 
ready such a form. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT Motor For Press (206) .— Will 
M. Traer, of the Western Telephone Journal, Vinton, Iowa, 
writes as follows: “I note the query concerning electric 
motors for press driving, No. 130, in your December issue. 
I beg to state that I am operating two Gordons, an 8 by 12 
and a 12 by 18, on just such an alternating current as men- 
tioned in this query. My presses are driven by means of 
direct belting from the motor pulley to the fly-wheel. To 
change speeds I use different-sized pulleys on the motors, 
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and in making the changes I do not find it necessary to 
move either press or motor, but simply allow the belt to 
run loose when I am using the small motor pulleys. The 
change can be made in an instant, and after a thorough 
test of two years, I believe it perfectly satisfactory. As to 
the range of speed, will say that I run my 8 by 12 from 
one thousand to two thousand eight hundred per hour, hav- 
ing four different speeds. For the 12 by 18 I have three 
different speeds, running it from one thousand to two 
thousand impressions per hour. To drive a press in this 
manner without trouble, see that all motor pulleys are 
double flanged.” Another method for driving small presses 
with motors without belt connection is to use a leather- 
faced pulley on the motor; this pulley is held in contact 
with the fly-wheel of the press by spring stress, and is dis- 
engaged by a lever operated by the feeder. This method 
eliminates the use of a belt and permits the use of a brake 
on the fly-wheel. 


THE Cost OF HAND-MADE CUT OVERLAYS (204).— “I 
am sending you under separate cover several samples of 
half-tone cut work, both square and vignetted, which was 
done with metallic overlay. (1) Please let me know the 
approximate cost of making hand-cut overlays for these 
cuts under ordinary working conditions. (2) Do you know 
of any one who will make cut overlays for the trade?” 
Answer.— The samples of half-tone cut work consist of 
impressions of three vignetted cuts about 3 by 5 inches, 
and two impressions of square cuts of about equal dimen- 
sions. The make-ready and printing of these cuts were well 
carried out, which demonstrates a practical knowledge of 
the essentials required in the production of the better 
grades of half-tone work. (1) To produce work to equal 
these specimens with hand-cut overlays would require pos- 
sibly from two and one-half to four hours’ work by the 
pressman and assistant in preparing the cut overlays; the 
cost then would be based on the actual time required at the 
rate received by the press-hands. This time charge would 
include the taking of the preliminary impressions on the 
various thicknesses of stock required, the cutting and 
matching of the several parts. (2) We do not know of 
any one doing this work for the trade. We believe there is 
a field for enterprising pressmen in this direction who will 
be able to produce mechanical or hand-cut overlays expe- 
ditiously, thus enabling the small producer of half-tone cut 
work to receive expert assistance. 


SUPERIOR SPECIMENS OF TRI-COLOR WorK (198).— “I 
am sending herewith two specimens of tri-color work, a 
hanger and a catalogue cover. Both were printed from 
the same color-plates, but with a slight change of the form 
for the cover. Being quite familiar with ordinary color- 
work and as these are my first efforts on tri-color work, I 
wish to have the views of the ‘ Pressroom’ department on 
the appearance of work in general. There were fifteen 
thousand hangers and twenty thousand covers, and the 
work was printed on a seven-year-old, two-revolution press. 
The average speed for the entire run on both sides was 
one thousand five hundred an hour. Metallic overlays 
were used in connection with the make-ready. I have been 
an earnest reader of your magazine for some years, and I 
can say that I have gained much valuable information 
from its pages.” Answer.— The 14 by 22 hanger of white 
coated litho is printed in a medium buff tint, affording a 
pleasing background for the 7 by 9% tri-color process cut 
of a rural scene. The cut occupies the upper part of the 
sheet, while the lower portion was arranged with vignetted 
half-tone cuts of machines and implements. These cuts 
are printed in a warm photo-brown. Great care was exer- 
cised in the make-ready and subsequent printing, judging 
from the results obtained. The uniformity of color car- 
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ried, and the clean, sharp printing of the vignetted cuts 
are notable features of the work. The skillful handling of 
the process cuts is evident from the exact register and cor- 
rect rendering of the color values. The first page of the 
cover was printed with the process cuts, covering it com- 
pletely. The striking effect was lessened by inserting a 
catch line in red ink in the sky line of the view. This 
necessitated the cutting of the red plate, which impaired 
the warmth of the high-light part of the picture. It is 
obvious that the pressman who has achieved such success 
with work of this character on his first effort has a thor- 
ough fundamental knowledge of the principles which 
underlie his trade. 


PRINTING DUPLEX HALF-TONE CuTS (201).—“ Please 
give me information as to printing two-color half-tone 
cuts, proofs of which aré enclosed. Let me know which 
one to print first, as I am in doubts about it; also suggest 
the most suitable color and tints to use. I am unable to 
get satisfactory results, hence my appeal to you. Any 
other relative information will be thankfully received.” 
Answer.— The half-tone proofs submitted are commonly 
called duplex half-tones, duotypes, etc. In this case the 
cuts are of a landscape. The screen angle of the second 
color-plate differed from the key-plate, which is normal. 
The contrast is strong in the key-plate, while in the tint the 
etching possibly had not been carried so far, so the weak- 
ness in contrast is purposely so. The correspondent has 
made the error of printing the tint-plate in the predomi- 
nant color, leaving the key-plate for the tint. The key- 
plate is of clear, well defined tones and of excellent con- 
trasts. This cut should be printed first. It should receive 
a careful make-ready, and if it is to be printed on a firm- 
surfaced board, a fairly strong ink may be used. Full 
color must be carried. This precaution is necessary 
because the tint which follows somewhat modifies it. Any 
pleasing combination of shade and tints may be used pro- 
viding they are handled judiciously. The use of a black 
for the key-plate and a light green for the tint will often 
give approximately satisfactory results, although not a 
harmonious selection. A green-black with a light green 
gives a soft effect not unlike photogravure work. The use 
of a dark brown with any of the light-brown tints, or even 
the warmer buff tints, furnishes striking combinations. As 
to the make-up of the tints: Any inkmaker will furnish 
you with a “tint body” as they call it, which is more or 
less transparent. With this “tint body” and a small 
quantity of a suitable color a tint is made for this class of 
work, which, being semi-transparent, may be printed with 
good effect over the predominant color. A great variety 
of tints may be secured in this way, the depth of color 
being greater or less according to the amount of color 
used in the “ tint body.” 


PAPER-DEALER VS. PRESSMAN (197).— “ There is a dif- 
ference of opinion between the paper-dealers and our 
pressman, regarding the quality of paper, of which we 
enclose sample prints. These cuts were run on a cheaper 
quality of paper with the same ink shown here and with- 
out “ picks or tears.” You can see the result on the paper 
enclosed. The ink had to be reduced considerably in order 
to avoid tearing. The pressroom was warm and rollers 
new. Please inform us if paper was at fault.” Answer.— 
The controversy as stated above concerns the peeling of a 
certain well-known grade of enameled stock by a 5 by 7 
half-tone cut of strong contrasts, printed in a medium 
brown ink. The major part of the cut contains solids and 
dark tones. An examination of the stock reveals the usual 
firmness of the surface to the ordinary test, offering suf- 
ficient resistance to allow printing under normal condi- 
tions. The pull of a soft-bodied ink should not cause any 
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“picking”; it should “lift” evenly and not exhibit any 
mottled solids. It often occurs that troubles of this sort 
are caused by local atmospheric conditions. It is well 
known to pressmen that if a pressroom is kept continu- 
ously at a temperature of eighty degrees, or even to eighty- 
five degrees, that there is little or no trouble from “ picks ” 
due to cold plates. If a cut feels cold to the touch of the 
cheek or arm it is usually too cold to print on fine enamel 
stock, unless a very soft-bodied ink is used. For work of 
this kind the temperature of a pressroom should not be less 
than eighty degrees, at the height of the press fountain. 
If the press, rollers, ink, plates and stock are not warm 
you can not hope to do good work on a fine grade of stock. 
A cheaper grade of stock, as in S. & S. C., will often carry 
a firmer or more tenacious surface resisting the tackiness 
of the ink, than the surface of the enameled stock of the 
same weight. If the stock is found to have irregular sur- 
face resistance to the pull of the ink, there is cause for 
complaint. Since neither the papermaker nor the ink- 
maker is able to furnish products so that they will meet 
the varying conditions found in pressrooms, the pressman 
must with judgment and skill secure results by adapting 
the various resources at his command. To sum up, we 
believe the paper submitted to be suitable, and that the 
pressman with the same ink properly modified could get ~ 
the desired results if the temperature or other adverse 
conditions were properly modified. 


THE WRINKLING OF Stock (195).—“I enclose here- 
with copy of our paper to show the trouble we are having 
with the impression. The wrinkle where marked has been 
appearing for several weeks and all our efforts have been 
of no avail. It always occurs at the same place no matter 
how the make-up is, and always on the same page. Am 
using one sheet of manila board with several sheets of 
print for tympan, and a heavy sheet of manila wrapping 
for draw-sheet. There seems to be a crease that comes up 
between the type and column rule at the same place, which 
we can not account for, as the column rule is not too 
high. We print from Typograph slugs and use heavy 
impression, as you will notice, but seemingly not too heavy. 
Should the grippers fit down tight, or be comparatively 
loose? We have done everything to remedy it that we 
could think of, except ‘cuss’ it, and that will doubtless 
come next. The wrinkle in the enclosed sheet runs larger 
and smaller than sample, but never across the entire sheet. 
What can be done for the trouble?” Answer.— The 
wrinkling of the stock seems to begin in the large adver- 
tisement close to the head rule, which has so much white 
space in it. This white space, which is parallel with 
the grippers, together with the heavy impression on the 
two-point rules running through it, tends to “draw” the 
stock at that point. This “draw” or crimping of the 
stock works out on the opposite end, and causes the 
wrinkles. If the impression is modified on the rules of the 
advertisement sufficient to prevent the “ draw ” of the stock 
at that point, it will no doubt prevent the trouble. How- 
ever, as there are other causes which may lead to the same 
effect, it would be advisable to examine carefully for these 
causes. Do not have one gripper tight and an adjacent one 
loose. Set the grippers so that they will grasp the sheet 
evenly and not permit it to be drawn out easily. Do not 
have the guide tongues set too near a gripper, nor too far 
from the cylinder. Do not have the sheet bands pressing 
too tightly against the sheets. Have the feeder roll the 
stock parallel with the grippers and keep it well back from 
the guides. A more suitable tympan for your paper would 
be to use all print and have a thin, tough manila draw- 
sheet over all. Keep this sheet well oiled and drawn tight. 
High slugs in a column sandwiched between two columns 
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of old type will cause this trouble. Have the slugs 
trimmed type-high. Avoid excessive impression, use better 
rollers and keep them in condition. This will obviate that 
part of the trouble. 

Two COLORS WITH ONE IMPRESSION (202).— Mr. 
Buford Hurt, Union City, Tennessee, writes: “I have 
used the following method successfully in printing com- 
mercial and mixed forms of various kinds in two colors on 
platen presses. For example: the black and red parts of 
a statement form may be locked up side by side, head down. 
Have the stock cut double, and when it is printed remove 
the form and transpose the red and black and print again, 
feeding the sheet to the same guides. If the work is done 
on a Gordon then turn the rollers end for end, and revolve 
the disk one-half a turn. If printed on a Universal, turn 
the rollers end for end and wash the cylinder. To prevent 
the mixing of the inks by the vibrator on the Universal, 
cut out from the middle of the distributor roller a piece 
which corresponds with the distance the vibrator moves 
laterally. On the Gordon fasten down the disk pawl, so 
that the disk remains stationary. This method allows the 
printing of forms which contain no overlapping lines in 
two colors without doubling the number of impressions. 

RoLLeRS Not INKING THE FORM PROPERLY (203) .— 
“We are having some difficulty with our two-roller, two- 
revolution press, rack and cam distributor. We are unable 
to get the rollers to properly ink the form, so as to make 
the type readable. We are using a cheap news ink, which 
is very thin. Is the ink causing the trouble, or is it some- 
thing else? The rollers are adjusted according to instruc- 
tions in ‘ Presswork,’ by W. J. Kelly. This ink works all 
right on our four-roller, two-revolution press, table dis- 
tribution. Please advise what kind of ink to use for news- 
paper work.” Amnswer.—From your description of the 
trouble would diagnose it to be insufficient color or “green” 
rollers. Suggest that you try this way of determining the 
cause: spread a liberal quantity of ink evenly on your dis- 
tributor rider before the form is placed in position and 
allow distribution to take place. If the form does not 
print more legibly than with a smaller quantity it means 
that you have imperfect contact between the form and 
rollers, or between the form rollers and vibrator. This 
latter condition is easily discerned and may be remedied by 
setting the rollers firm enough against the vibrator so that 
there is continuous contact. If you have any doubt about 
the setting of the form rollers, turn the press until the 
form is under the rollers, then raise the vibrator and note 
if the ends of the rollers are raised out of their sockets; if 
the rollers are resting on the form and the ends are out of 
the sockets a considerable distance, the sockets should be 
adjusted upward until a contact is made. A resetting of 
these rollers to the vibrator will then be necessary. If the 
rollers are sticky or damp to the touch they will not read- 
ily receive ink from the vibrator. As a consequence the 
form will run light in color. The duct roller may need 
looking after, for if it does not impart the ink received 
from the fountain roller to the distributor there will neces- 
sarily be a lacking of proper color on the form. 





PUZZLE. 

A certain two men possessed each of exactly $10,000. 

One buys a modest house for $4,000, a modest business 
for $3,000 and salts the remainder of his money away, 
against a rainy day. 

The other puts his entire $10,000 into a motor car, and 
thereby acquires such credit that he can have a house 
worth $50,000, and becomes a partner in a business paying 
$100,000 a year. 

Assuming that both men have a wife and some daugh- 
ters, which of them lives to kick himself? — Puck. 
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and users are solicited with the object of ‘the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 





NEW ZEALAND’s Arbitration Court has detided the case 
of the Wellington (N. Z.) Linotype operators’ scale. The 
efficiency limit has been placed at 2,000 ems an hour after 
three months on the machine, 2,500 ems in six months, 
3,250 ems in eight months, 3,500 in fifteen months, which 
is all that is expected. The rate for day work, seven 
hours, is $17.40 and $18.85 for night work. Piece work is 
placed at 12 cents per 1,000 ems, but may not be put into 
effect until the operator can earn a minimum of $17.40 
per week. 

Worn Lockine Stups.— G. M., an operator in a south- 
ern city, writes: “ How will I go about it to replace a 
worn mold-disk locking stud? The left-hand side is worn 
down about an eighth of an inch.” Answer.— To remove 
the left locking stud, open vise, and with the small socket 
wrench remove the two square-headed screws which attach 
the stud block to the vise frame. The block being now 
removed, take a punch and hammer and drive out the stud, 
and then put in the new one. Replace the block and you 
are through with the job. It is quite likely that you need 
four new bushings and two studs, if the left one shows as 
much wear as you have stated. 

DAMAGED Matrices.— H. H. M., a Georgia operator, 
writes: ‘“ Will you help me to locate the cause of defec- 
tive letters in the proof enclosed? The lower-case ‘i’ 
seems to be damaged in some way all through the proof. 
Is it the matrices or the metal that is at fault? Am send- 
ing several matrices for examination.” Answer.— The 
matrices sent show careless handling, the side walls being 
crushed in by lumps of metal, whith adhere to the space- 
band sleeves if not cleaned daily. Some have evidently 
been straightened after being bent by pounding them with 
a hammer on an iron block. This swells the brass and 
ruins the matrices. But the cause of the defective printing 
is probably due to another reason. The matrix seat is dam- 
aged seemingly by something striking it. It may be that 
the verge pawl strikes a matrix as it passes over, the 
matrix being retarded by some obstruction (perhaps the 
flexible front guide) long enough to allow the pawl to do * 
the damage. The damaged matrix pulls the face off of the 
slug as it is withdrawn after the cast. 

DOUBLE-DECKER.— M. C. J., Troy, New York, writes: 
“ Regarding the double-decker distributor-box lifter for the 
lower magazine, the day operator uses oil to lubricate it, 
and it gums. When I went on the machine it bothered me 
and I took the distributor-box off and cleaned the parts 
and used a small quantity of graphite, and am having less 
trouble. How about it? (2) Now, something else I have 
been up against: When using nonpareil, the left-hand 
trimming-knife trims too much—nearly % of an inch 
from the top —and if the slug has an air-hole or bubble 
near the top under a capital letter it sinks in. It seems 
only to bother on nonpareil. Might it be that the knife is 
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dull? It does not look so. It has never been changed since 
the machine was set up.” Answer.—(1) It is a common 
practice to use oil as described, but it is a question of qual- 
ity only; a very small amount of the best oil will suffice if 
used about once or twice .a week; graphite would have to 
be applied more frequently, unless it were the oily graph- 
ite. (2) The trimming-knives must not gouge into the 
slug, and if they do must be reset. 

TRIMMING-KNIVES.—A Pennsylvania operator writes: 
“T am sending by this mail several sample slugs cast con- 
secutively as numbered on slugs. I am aware that the 
adjustment of the knives is not right, but have had so 
much trouble to adjust them so the columns on our paper 
would come out anywhere near even, that I got discour- 
aged. We use 8 and 10 point mostly. We have no trouble 
with the 8 and 10 point slugs, but when we change to 
6-point the knives gradually close up, as the slugs show. 
Everything seems to be tight and seems to remain so. 
Knives do not close up enough to cause trouble on any- 
thing but the 6-point. Have never been to a Linotype 


school and what little I know about the machine have 
picked up myself, aside from the few pointers the factory 
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the well which allow metal to enter under the plunger. 
Cast a few slugs, and while the plunger is descending note 
whether there is any splashing of the metal up around the 
plunger. You will ascertain in this way whether the 
plunger fits in the well as it should. There should be but 
the slight bubbling upward of the metal as the plunger 
descends. A new plunger will be required if it fits loosely. 
With a short, stiff piece of wire clean all of the holes in 
the mouthpiece. These holes should be free from metal. 
Then with a pointed instrument scratch the oxides from 
the cross vents. When this is done cast a few slugs and 
note the length of the sprue; this may be readily done by 
stopping the machine just as the slug reaches the back 
knife. The sprue should be about one-half an inch in 
length. If it is not, deepen the cross vents, using a cold- 
chisel. These cross vents should be deep rather than 
broad. Smooth the roughness caused by the cold-chisel 
with a file. 

FAILURE TO JustTiFy.— W. H. S., Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
contributes the following suggestion: “In the February 
INLAND PRINTER, under ‘ Mold-disk Troubles,’ I want to 
give another reason for squirts on left-hand end of long 
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machinist gave me, much of which I have forgotten, as he 
told me such a bunch of stuff all at once that part of it 
spilled over.” Answer.—A measurement of the slugs sent 
shows that the body proper is over size, due to either metal 
between the mold and liners or a bruise on the liners. This 
causes the entire rib to be trimmed off by the knives to 
bring the slugs to size, and may cause the knives to gouge 
more and more into each succeeding slug. Take the mold 
out of the disk and clean it thoroughly and scrape off any 
metal with a piece of brass. When replacing, press it 
firmly toward the center of the disk and toward the right 
before tightening the screws. See also that the screws 
which hold the movable trimming-knife are tight. 


Hottow Stucs.—S. R. H.,.a Tennessee operator, 
writes: “I am having trouble in getting a solid slug out 
of one of our machines. The others give perfect slugs, 
with old-style governors, but the troublesome one has the 
later type of governor and it seems to me to be the cause. 
Metal seems to clog up ventage no matter how you run the 
heat. Have tried more heat to mouthpiece with the same 
results; slug does not cast showing any ventage whatever. 
Lock-up and plunger action seem to be perfect. Ventage 
on mouthpiece is O. K.” Answer.—As to the style of 
machine governor you are using, it does not matter what 
style is used; if it is adjusted correctly the temperature 
will be controlled. As a sample slug was not sent we can 
only suggest the following procedure to locate the cause of 
your trouble. Have the metal to the proper height in the 
pot and its surface skimmed. Have the temperature about 
normal. Have the plunger cleaned, also the two holes in 


lines —a cause not there mentioned. That is that the 
jaws of the first elevator are so sprung that in a line where 
spacebands are driven high they bind too much to allow 
justification of a long line with several spacebands-: in it. 
I went through just that trouble, where an inspector, 
during a visit, sprung the jaws closer together. It worked 
all right on 13-em measure, but I spent about two hours 
setting the mold-disk lock-up, tightening springs beneath 
justification levers, etc., without avail, until I opened the 
vise and placed a spaceband in the jaws and pushed it up 
full distance, when the trouble was at once apparent, and it 
strikes me this is just what your ‘ Western Operator’ is 
up against. I think I will have to put into use your 
remedy for operators who insist on pulling the controlling 
lever, as I have a fiend of that kind on a machine here, 
who will pay no attention to warnings.” 


First ELEVATOR ADJUSTMENT.— E. P., an Oklahoma 
operator, writes: “I have a small proposition here that I 
am unable to figure out satisfactorily. I enclose slug 
herein which you will observe is sheared on bottom side of 
the figures. It seems to be done before mold leaves the 
casting position, as I have stopped the machine, opened 
the vise, and examined the slug immediately after moving 
it off of locking studs and found it the same. I have reme- 
died it considerably by adjusting the stroke of first ele- 
vator, but can not get it so that it will not show. Can you 
tell me where the trouble lies?” Answer.—If you adjust 
the first elevator so that there is a scant 1-64 of an inch 
play as it raises for vertical alignment, the trouble will 
perhaps disappear. Send a line through and stop the 
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machine just as the cast is about to occur; then turn down 
the adjusting screw until there is about 1-64 of an inch 
space beneath it. 


Motp Disk.—S. D. B., an Indiana operator, writes: 
“For some time I have read the pages in THE INLAND 
PRINTER that are devoted to the Linotype and have found 
them very beneficial. We have a Model 5 machine in our 
office that has been in operation three months. We have 
no serious trouble with it, but there is one thing that has 
caused me much worry. When the mold slide advances for 
the slug to be ejected it stops about 1-32 of an inch or less 
before it advances far enough (that is, as far as it should) 
for possibly a second, then goes forward with a jar. The 
jar is not, I believe, caused by the ejector blade striking 
the slug. The locking studs are all right. I noticed the 
jar the first time a while after I made the lock-up tighter. 
I lessened the lock-up slightly but this made no change in 
the jar. There is no jar when no slug is to be ejected, 
neither does the mold slide advance as far as it should 
when there is no slug to be ejected.” Answer.— The trou- 
ble you mention should not occur on a machine in use but 
three months. You also state that the “jar” or move- 
ment occurred after you had changed the lock-up. It is 
possible that you slackened the lock-up instead of making 
it tighter; at any rate, a machine in use that length of 
time should not require any adjusting. What you may do 
now is to readjust the mold slide. Proceed as follows: 
Close the vise jaw and start machine, and when the first 
elevator reaches its lowest point, stop the machine; then 
raise the first elevator by hand and insert a double thick- 
ness of paper between the mold and the vise jaw; lower 
the elevator and allow the mold disk to move forward onto 
the studs; then stop the machine. In this position the two 
pieces of paper should be held lightly by the mold. If you 
find that it is not the case, loosen the lock-nut and lower 
the handle of the pin in the back roller until that condi- 
tion exists; then tighten the lock-nut and do not change it 
again. Possibly if you do this the “jar” you noticed will 
not occur. The forward stroke of the disk is limited by two 
stops in the Model 5, one above and one below the trimming- 
knives. There is no adjustment for these stops, and they 
will not require resetting. 


CASTING SINGLE TYPE FROM LINOTYPE MATRICES.— 
Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe, a German printing-trade jour- 
nal published at Leipsic, Germany, in commenting on the 
Thompson typecasting machine, which is being offered to 
the printers of this country, says: “A new casting machine 
is now offered from America, through which ‘ every printer 
can become his own typefounder.’ This machine, which 
derives its name from the builder, Thompson, may give to 
those printers who have in their possession a Linotype, the 
possibility of casting, from the matrices of the composing 
machine, type from nonpareil to three picas. But the 
Linotype casts, in general, to long primer only, and so, it 
seems, the value of this machine is not very great, because 
if a printer was obliged to possess the expensive matrices 
for all his type up to three picas, this experiment would 
come too high for a printer. Further, the builder of this 
machine himself, would not, we believe, expect that the 
casting of type from nonpareil to three picas, on one and 
the same machine, shall be so exceedingly easy. After 
reading such descriptions everybody may think that type- 
casting is the easiest thing on earth. One can buy the 
‘Thompson,’ put in the Linotype matrices, and start the 
machine with a % horse-power motor. A typefounder is 
not necessary, because the running of this machine is very 
easy to learn. Of course, what do we need the type- 
founders for at all?” Answer.— To answer the last ques- 
tion first, typefounders will still be needed, if only to 
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supply type-faces above 36-point in size. Some type of 
these sizes is required, though much of it can be had in 
wood type. We beg leave to correct one statement of the 
German commentator as to the limit of Linotype matrices, 
which is 14-point instead of 10-point (or long primer, as 
he says). As this limit includes seventy-five per cent of 
the type equipment of the average printing-office, it will be 
seen that the Linotype matrix at about $2 per font will 
give the printer all the type he requires up to 18-point 
(the next size used in most cases). The 18, 24, 30 and 
386 point matrices are made by electrotyping, and are 
not expensive. Yes, the inventor of the Thompson Type- 
caster does assert, and is prepared to prove to the entire 
satisfaction of the German editor or others, that the cast- 
ing of type from “ nonpareil to three picas, on one and the 
same machine” is exceedingly easy. And further, that it 
is also just as easy, and he does cast type from 5 to 
36 point and low quads and spaces up to 48-point, from 
1-point to 48-point setwise, in one and the same machine — 
and in the same mold, too. It will not be long before these 
machines will be in operation in Germany. Some specimens 
of type cast from Linotype matrices were shown in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for December, and printed direct from 
the type. The type is perfect in every particular. One 
feature is that corrections in Linotype matter can be made 
from this type, which, of course, exactly matches the slug- 
cast matter. As an auxiliary to Linotype plants, the 
Thompson Typecaster may in the future be found every: 
where. 


Various DIFFICULTIES.—A. B. C., Washington, D. C., 
writes: ‘“ Will you kindly give me a remedy for the fol- 
lowing difficulties: (1) The line of assembled matrices, in 
being transferred to the first elevator, starts rather rap- 
idly, but slows up considerably before reaching the elevator 
jaws. This is especially noticeable when the line is a long 
one. It is rather annoying when ‘hanging’ the machine, 
as the lever strikes the cam with quite a thud. I have the 
air-hole in the air-cushion closed entirely, and yet the thud 
is quite marked. I have cleaned the air-cushion thor- 
oughly. A short description of the modus operandi of the 
air-cushion will be read with interest. The object of the 
paper-washer, the leather packing, the piston-valve. The 
model is the upright one in the rear of machine. (2) In 
blanking out a line, if I use em spaces entirely, there is a 
difficulty in distribution. One seems to overtake the other 
in its descent to the magazine, stopping the distributor. 
What do you suggest? (3) What is the cause of the imper- 
fect alignment of matrices, as enclosed samples? The ears 
of the matrices are perfect, and mold keeper perfectly 
clean. (4) An inquirer in the December number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER stated that he had caused the distributor 
to run slower. Is there any way of doing this other than 
by making the speed of the entire machine less, or by wrap- 
ping the upper distributor wheel, thus enlarging its 
diameter? (5) The new friction for the ejector-blade 
guide is brass; to insert this into a worn guide would 
interfere with the ejector blade; how could this be recti- 
fied? You know the use of a file is tabooed.” Answer.— 
(1) The following causes may in some way affect the speed 
of the carriage: The head of the cylinder may not be turned 
so that the pins will hold it in place, and it will rise as the 
carriage goes to the left. The valve may not be in place, 
and if it is, it may not be in its seat properly. The spring 
tension may be too great for the work it has to perform. 
This is a common trouble, and it comes about in this way: 
The carriage moves slowly, due to one cause or another, 
possibly need of oil in the slide-way; the operator 
increases the tension of the spring by turning the hook 
upward. This having been done repeatedly will, of course, 
cause too great speed when finally the slide-way has been 
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oiled or the other obstruction has been removed. These 
causes are the most common. As to the purpose of the 
parts of the air-cushion. The prime purpose of the cush- 
ion, whether it is attached to the front of the machine or 
the back, is to afford a brake or cushion to ease the line as 
it enters the elevator jaws, so the stop will not be too 
abrupt. By having the air escape through a vent which is 
adjustable, the air escapes fast or slow according to the 
size of the opening. On the new style, the air enters 
through the valve and vent as the piston descends, and the 
outlet is through the vent only if the parts are in normal 
condition, that is, if the valve is in place and the head is in 


place resting on the paper-washer, which gives a closer 
union between the two metal parts, like a gasket when 


used in pipe connections. We believe that a close examina- 
tion will reveal the cause of your trouble. Reduce the ten- 
sion of the spring gradually until it does the work as it 
should: (2) In quadding out lines it is advisable to use 
alternately figure space, em space and spaceband. This 
will give a quick method of quadding out and not exhaust 
any one channel. If the machine itself is running above 
normal (i. e., sixty-eight revolutions per minute), thick 
matrices will clog, due to those entering first not clearing 
the entrance fast enough for those that follow. (3) The 
alignment of the faces as shown in the proof appears to 
be due to several letters being imperfect, notably, “e” and 
“+t.” These matrices, it may be found, have a bruise on 
the under edge of the outside upper ear, thus causing the 
matrix to be held somewhat higher than the adjacent ones. 
Remove all of the matrices from the two channels and 
examine them carefully, using a reading glass if neces- 
sary. Line them up with a rule under upper ear and see 
if the casting seats are in alignment. Throw away the 
offending matrices. (4) The speed of the machine should 
be reduced if distributor runs too fast. Slippage is sure to 
result if iron pulleys are wrapped to increase their diame- 
ter. (5) The brass friction piece in the pressure bar of 
the ejector guide is interchangeable with the leather and 
should not bind the ejector blade; if it does, round off the 
edge toward the ejector to prevent that trouble. 


RECENT PATENT ON COMPOSING MACHINERY. 


Knife Block—F. J. Caine, of Hounslow, and G. H. 
Mitton, of Wimbledon, England, assignors to Linotype 
Machinery, Limited, London, England. Filed June 11, 
1906. Issued January 14, 1908. No. 876,524. 
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TRADE EDUCATION. 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION ON SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE 
EDUCATION RECEIVING STUDENTS. 


Though the preliminary report of the International 
Typographical Union Commission on Supplemental Trade 
Education appeared in the January issue of craft jour- 
nals, the commission has a number of scholars enrolled. 
The work may be said to be fairly under way, and in the 
opinion of the commission its success or failure is depen- 
dent largely on the craft— employers and employees — 
who are invited to assist. Full particulars can be obtained 
by addressing the International Typographical Union Com- 
mission, 120 Sherman street, Chicago. 


THE DAILY PRESS ON THE I. T. U. COMMISSION. 

Under the caption, “Art for Craftsmen —to Broaden 
and Improve Their Work,” the following exposition of one 
phase of the International Typographical Union course 
appeared on the editorial page of the Chicago Daily News 
of February 17: 

“The decay of the shop-apprenticeship system, the 
specialization of labor, the establishment of the eight-hour 
day, the desire of the International Typographical Union 
gently to influence in the right direction the use of the new- 
found leisure of its members and to widen the scope of the 
printer’s work by the introduction of a new element, have 
all contributed to the establishment of a novel feature in 
trade-unionism which will be launched in Chicago within 
the next few days. 

“As a result of constant agitation of the question of 
trade —or technical — education, the last convention of 
the union authorized the appointment of a commission to 
‘formulate some system of technical education.’ This 
commission held its first meeting last December and can- 
vassed the situation. The idea of establishing schools in 
large printing centers is natural and attractive and was 
proposed; but the commission rejected it on account of 
the expense. A well-equipped school would cost about 
$10,000, while those able to take advantage of its oppor- 
tunities would be comparatively few. Another objection 
was that students pursuing this method solely are com- 
pelled to rely upon their memories and eyes for knowledge 
—they are not grounded in what may be called the phi- 
losophy of the craft. 

“The public generally is awakening to an appreciation 
of what is artistic in printing. To encourage and to meet 
this demand is the desire of the union, which always has 
taken great pride in the high grade of skill among its mem- 
bers. So the commission decided to adopt a correspondence 
course which would be supplemental to the student’s daily 
work and afford him an opportunity to learn what it is 
impossible for him to acquire in even the best of printing- 
offices. 

“In short, it is the aim so to fit students for their life- 
work that they will not be guided by what they have seen 
others accomplish, but will know what to do with a piece 
of work and why they do it. With the infusion of more of 
the mental quality into the printing craft it will become 
more truly artistic and less mechanical. If the demand 
justifies it the commission will devise some method of 
codrdinating the theoretical studies with actual training. 

“ The correspondence lessons of themselves will be valu- 
able to any printer; but the chief merit of the plan -con- 
sists in the criticisms of the work of students by the 
experts of the school, it being the intention to give each 
pupil the benefit of the advice of the best obtainable experts 
—men not merely good workmen but who combine with 
that essential the quality of being able to impart knowl- 
edge. The course consists of thirty-seven lessons, but the 
successful student will be entitled to call upon the school 
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for advice on technical matters so long as he remains at the 
business. Thus the scholarship is made perpetual. 

“The course is to be given at practically cost price — 
$20, which includes materials valued at $5. To add to its 
attractiveness the International Typographical Union will 
give a rebate of $5 to every student who, in the opinion of 
the commission, by his assiduity and perseverance has 
shown himself to be deserving. 

“This method of reward was adopted in preference to 
giving large prizes for exceptional results, as it is believed 
a man’s opportunities and limitations should be taken into 
consideration and that the average man — not the unusu- 
ally apt — should be the chief object of the union’s solici- 
tude; for he is the greatest sufferer on account of lack of 
opportunities to acquire a thorough knowledge of his voca- 
tion. 

“Publishers and commercial printers who complain of 
a dearth of competent workmen will be at liberty to supple- 
ment the union’s prize by defraying a portion of the fee 
of any employee who may take the course. One prominent 
Chicago printing house — noted for the excellent quality of 
its work—has intimated that it intends to defray the 
expense of any employee who enters, so the successful ones 
may have the union’s rebate as a pecuniary reward. This 
house is convinced that the most skilled printer on its pay- 
roll would be benefited by the lessons. 

“The most casual observer has noticed in recent years 
a marked improvement in the character of the printing 
that has met his eye everywhere. Much of this improve- 
ment has been due to the designer, who embodied certain 
art principles in his sketch, sometimes accompanied by let- 
tering which is more suitable to the context than any of 
the inflexible type-faces. The designer seldom appreciates 
the limitations of the worker in type metal and rare is it 
that the printer fully grasps the conception of the designer. 
This lack of harmony breeds unsatisfactory results, to say 
nothing of the waste of effort and money. Satisfied that 
this could be obviated if the printer were made acquainted 
with the elemental art principles utilized by the designer 
in typography —who in some sense is superseding the 
compositor — the commission felt that the industrial field 
of the printer should embrace much of the work done by 
the designer. To do so would rehabilitate the printer as 
master of his craft to the benefit of all concerned — the 
workman, the employer and the customer. 

“ Bibliophiles usually are loud in their praises of the 
‘art’ of the early printers, who were artists or associates 
of artists and imbibed from them ideas which they applied 
to their craft. It appeared to the commission that schools 
of design and art schools were teaching much that could 
aid the printer. The difficulty was that the patience of 
printers would be exhausted in segregating the particular 
information they desired from the mass of matter given in 
the courses of schools of design. Much of this would be 
art for art’s sake and confusing to the seeker after infor- 
mation as to how best to apply art to typography — the 
purpose not being to make poor artists out of good artisans, 
but to gain art knowledge so that the students might 
become more skillful workmen. 

“The commission was informed by competent authori- 
ties that it was feasible to put into effect its plan of sim- 
plifying this instruction. Acting upon this assurance, 
schools of design were consulted, with the result that sev- 
eral of them have promised to codperate with the commis- 
sion. Negotiations have progressed so far with the Art 
Institute of Chicago that, as soon as a class is ready, com- 
petent and sympathetic instructors will arrange a course 
particularly applicable to the needs-of printers, and it is 
hoped the experience here will be such as to justify similar 
efforts elsewhere. 
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“So far as is known, this is the first attempt sys- 
tematically to harmonize these two important elements in 
modern printing. If it shall prove successful to any degree 
it will have a wonderful effect on the character of high- 
class printed matter and on the advertising columns of 
newspapers. Printing material will be used to better 
advantage and thus the workman will widen the scope of 
his craft. 

“The commission appeals to all compositors, as the 
course would be of little benefit to those not having a 
knowledge of the trade. The venture is not altogether 
experimental. The commission knows from the experience 
of a few journeymen who have had the perseverance to sift 
out what was advantageous to them from a full art course 
the possibilities of that line of study. Similarly it knows 
of the advantages of the correspondence course, and the 
Inland Printer Technical school —now under control of 
the commission — has graduated more than one thousand 
students. 

“Add to this the habit of being successful, which has 
characterized the International Typographical Union, and 
the promoters of this new idea in trade-union activity have 
reason to anticipate success.” 


FROM “ THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKBINDER.” 


Apropos of the question of trade education, we are pub- 
lishing the report of the Commission of the International 
Typographical Union on Supplementary Education. The 
names of the commission, to those who know them, is suffi- 
cient warrant of their earnestness and ability to deal with 
the question. The International Typographical Union is to 
be commended for its broad and valuable enterprise, and 
also to be congratulated in having within its fold men of 
such caliber to deal with such a large and important sub- 
ject, and whose labor can not but result in a healthy reflex 
upon labor organizations generally. 


FROM “ THE PAINTER AND DECORATOR.” 


The printers are persistent pioneers. Under the cap- 
tion, “Making Skilled Workmen,” is told the story of their 
latest departure from the beaten path, a plan to overcome 
the serious difficulties arising from the decay of the appren- 
ticeship system, the increasing use of machinery, the adop- 
tion of modern methods and the specialization of the trade. 
It is something new and full of promise, and is being tried 
under favorable conditions. The members of the commis- 
sion are picked men of exceptional ability; adequate facili- 
ties and means exist or will be provided and the rank and 
file of the membership are intelligent and well informed, so 
that the scheme will be fairly tested. Read the story and 
think it over. We suffer from the same evils as the print- 
ers, and have got to solve the problem for ourselves. Per- 
haps the printers have found the way out. We hope to 
have space and time to say more upon the subject next 
month, as the passing of the apprentice, the arrival of the 
specialist and the invasion of the artist-designer who is not 
a painter are matters that vitally concern us as craftsmen. 


ACTION OF CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


President Brady, of Chicago Typographical Union, 
appointed E. D. Berry, C. M. Butler and B. F. Chittick a 
committee to inquire into and report on the plans of the 
I. T. U. Commission on Supplemental Trade Education. 
The committee gave its unqualified approval to the work of 
the Commission in a comprehensive report. It also pre- 
sented the following preambles and resolutions at the 
February meeting, which were unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of seven hundred members: 


Wuergas, The International Typographical Union has, by its creation of 
the Commission on Supplemental Trade Education and vesting it with full 
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power to act, recognized the growing need of scientific instruction in the 
basic elements of our craft; and, 

Wuereas, The said Commission has opened a school of correspondence 
that will largely aid our members in their efforts toward individual better- 
ment in working capacity; and, 

Wuereas, The growth of this institution will further strengthen the 
position of the International Typographical Union in the campaign for the 
organization of unfair shops and cities by holding out an added inducement 
to ambitious non-union men to join our ranks; and, 

Wuereas, The institution above referred to will tend to create a lasting 
harmonious feeling between our body and the employers generally; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That Chicago Typographical Union heartily indorses the gen- 
eral project of trade education, and also approves the action of the I. T. U. 
Commission in establishing the “I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Print- 
ing”; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Auxiliary Committee of No. 16 be and is hereby 
authorized to codperate with the I. T. U. Commission in furthering the 
success of the institution in Chicago; and, be it further 

Resolved, That Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, pledges itself to 
the payment of $5 as a prize to each of its members who is awarded a like 
amount by the I. T. U. Commission for extra diligence and proficiency in 
the course. 

APPLICATIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Those who are dubious as to the value of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union Course of Instruction in Print- 
ing should have their doubts set at rest by the action of 
Mr. A. R. Allexon, of Chicago, in making application for 
the lessons. Mr. Allexon’s work has appeared in the adver- 
tising pages of THE INLAND PRINTER since its first issue, 
and by common consent he is conceded to be among the 
leaders of the craft. It is significant of the man that he 
did not decide to take the course until he had thoroughly 
investigated its scope and intent. If the lessons have in 
them that which is valuable to finished craftsmen like Mr. 
Allexon they will prove a veritable gold mine to younger 
and less-accomplished printers. Nor is it to be deduced 
from this that the lessons are devised for master crafts- 
men; on the contrary, simplicity is their feature, while 
their principal aim is to meet the needs of the average man. 
It is their thoroughness — not their complexity on “ art ” — 
that commends them to the “ artists” of composing-rooms. 

The first student to forward his exercises to the experts 
of the International Typographical Union Course was Till- 
man Bradley, of Aberdeen, Mississippi. His experience 
has been confined to a few years’ work in country offices — 
widely different from that of Mr. Allexon—and yet he 
wrote: 

I. T. U. Commission, Chicago, Ill.: 

GENTLEMEN,— The drawing outfit and three first lessons were received 
yesterday, and I herewith submit my first attempt at hand-lettering. Think 
I can do much better on next lesson, as I will have more experience with 
drawing board. Am more than delighted with the course this far and will 


put forth every effort to prove proficient. Thanking you for the nice draw- 
ing outfit and fair dealing, I am, respectfully, . TILLMAN BRADLEY. 


That one day should bring forth commendations from 
men of such diverse standing and opportunities goes to 
prove that the International Typographical Union is 
accomplishing what it started out to do — establish a sys- 
tem of technical education which will prove valuable to 
every craftsman who has within him the spirit of progress 
and the desire to learn and know. 





CHEAPEST PAPER PRINTED. 

Le Petit Populaire, of Liege, Belgium, is said to be the 
cheapest newspaper in the world. It sells for a quarter of 
a cent a copy. It consists of four pages week days and 
eight on Sunday, and the pages are about half as large as 
those of an average American newspaper. 

Advertising rates are low, and notwithstanding the lim- 
ited space, the editor finds room for the feuilleton, without 
which no well-regulated newspaper in French would think 
of going to press. Regular subscribers get Le Petit Popu- 
laire delivered at their doors at 1 cent a week.— Exchange. 


**THE INLAND PRINTER’ ON TASMANIA. 


Our Australian correspondent appears to have hurt the 
pride of some Tasmanians, as the following item from the 
Launceston (Tasmania) Examiner testifies: 


AN UNJUST ACCUSATION, 


Tue INLAND PrintTER for August contains some sweeping generalities in 
reference to the wages paid in the printing trade in Tasmania. Says THE 
INLAND PrintER: ‘“ Tasmania, the smallest of the Australian States, and 
known as the ‘ tight little island,’ is a veritable printing-trade nursery, and 
one is often surprised at the large proportion of members of the trade who 
have graduated in the capital of that State. The wages paid in all branches 
of the craft are the lowest in the Commonwealth. Some startling disclosures. 
have just been made by a committee appointed to inquire into the sweating 
evil, and among many items it was announced that bookbinders and paper- 
rulers were paid at the rate of 27 shillings a week, besides having to work 
long hours. Boy labor is rampant in Hobart, and when a youth reaches. 
man’s estate he has either to take the miserable pittance offered or make for 
the mainland of Australia, where conditions are certainly much better. This, 
of course, accounts for the vast number of Tasmanian printers that are met 
with in Melbourne and Sydney. Even editors, managers and journalists. 
receive paltry remuneration — in fact, in every walk of life conditions some- 
what resemble those of an English rural town, where the hours are long and 
the pay small. Australia is now embarking on a policy of immigration, and 
is setting forth to Europe the wonderful advantages we possess over all other 
countries, but intending settlers will be well advised if they steer clear of 
Tasmania, otherwise they will find that labor conditions somewhat resemble 
those countries which they have been glad to leave.” 

This sweeping condemnation of the Tasmanian printing trade is unjust 
and undeserved. The ‘“‘ wages paid in all branches of the craft” are not 
“the lowest in the Commonwealth.” All through the island, practically, 
with the exception of Hobart, union rates are paid, the basis being the deter- 
minations of the Victorian wages boards. In Hobart, it is true, there is 
room for improvement, and this will probably be effected before very long. 
For the rest, the wages paid to printers are the same as are current in 
Victoria. 

It may be explained that this statement by THs INLAND PRINTER is now 
noticed for the reason that the August issue has just reached us. On it, 
under the Lyne tariff as originally proposed, a duty of 1s. 3d. per copy was. 
demanded. Consequently it remained in bond until the Federal Parliament 
cancelled so ridiculous an impost. 


It is a pleasing tribute for a trade paper to be referred 
to in a comparatively small city on the other side of the 
world by name, without qualification or explanation as to 
its place of publication or purpose in life. This implied 
knowledge of worth and standing in the eyes of the people 
who know and who do compensates for the “ ridiculous 
impost ” of one hundred per cent put on us by politicians — 
probably lawyers — with distorted notions of the needs of 
the people. 





ERRORS OF VARSITY MEN. 

Printers are credited with the perpetration of some 
amazing errors, but they are not in it when compared with 
the embryo university student. A large crop of “ howlers ” 
has been garnered by “The University Correspondent.” 
It is rather a philosophical way of expressing a historical 
fact to say that “a long time ago England was once a 
foreign country.” The assertion that “England has 
much coal beds; when it is finished we shall have to use 
our brains for fuel, and it will be scarce” is evidently the 
outcome of earnest pondering by some budding economist. 
Some of the translations recorded are quite up to the usual 
standard; for instance Caerulea puppis, “a Sky terrier ”; 
and gemini tripodes, “ three-legged twins.” As contribu- 
tions to scientific knowledge, it is recorded that “air 
usually has no weight, but when placed in a barometer it 
is found to weigh about fifteen pounds a square inch”; 
and that “if a small hole were bored in the top of a 
barometer tube the mercury would shoot up in a column 
thirty feet high.” — British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner. 





I NEVER knew a seasoned printer who would hesitate to 
designate copy as “ rotten ” if he thought it to be so, and I 
never knew many of them to be wrong.— George Ade. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


BY HARRISON W. CRAVER, TECHNOLOGY LIBRARIAN. 


-] URING the past year the Technology Depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg has 
been actively engaged in forming a perma- 
nent collection of trade catalogues for the use 
of the public. Although catalogues are so 
easily obtained by individuals and seemingly 
so generally distributed to business houses, it has been 
found that there is enough demand for them at the library 
to make such a collection worth its cost. 

The catalogues are found useful in a number of ways 
and to several classes of visitors. To one reader they 
furnish a general view of the development of a certain 
industry. Another is enabled to compare the different 
makes of some particular machine. Patent attorneys find 
the older ones of value in determining the “state of the 
art’ at a given date, and sometimes call for them as evi- 
dence in patent litigation. Still another use is as a collec- 
tion of samples of modern commercial printing and cata- 
logue make-up, showing what is good and what should be 
avoided. 

To meet all these needs some arrangement for cata- 
loguing the material and systematically arranging it on 
the shelves is necessary. After reviewing the possible 
methods, it was decided that in this case the best method 
of shelving it would be to place all catalogues issued by 
any firm together and to arrange the firms alphabetically. 
The ideal arrangement would be, of course, to arrange all 
catalogues relating to a certain class of machines together, 
but this is almost impossible, as many firms issue a single 
book covering a very varied line of products. 

To facilitate reference in the case of firms issuing their 
advertisements in a variety of forms, the following simple 
classification was adopted: 











Bulletins 

Catalogues, ‘‘ complete, general, perpetual ”’ 

Catalogues, “‘ partial, sectional ”’ 

Circulars 

Folders, flyers 

Pamphlets, leaflets, etc 

Instruction books 

Photographs, blue-prints, etc., of products 

Special publications (reprints of magazine articles, etc.) 800 
Testimonials 


The first circular received from a firm will be numbered 
401, the next 402, and so on. This keeps the various cir- 
culars in chronological order. When a circular or cata- 
logue is replaced by another, the earlier one is marked as 
out of date and a reference given to the one replacing it. 
The old one is not destroyed, however. 


Westinghouse Machine Company. 
Catalogues. 9x7 

202 Westinghouse gas engine .n.d.,\9 punt. 

2ZOZA Same 1697, 25 p,unb, 


202:C 
202 D 


Same 


1399, 6Sp,, unl 
1903, OT p, un. 
CARD CATALOGUE, CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 
Fig. 1. 


Same 


A card catalogue is made to which every publication is 
added as received. This makes it possible to find at once 
what material is at hand from any firm and also acts as an 
inventory of the shelves. A sample card is given in Fig. 1. 


, because of their variation in size and thickness. 
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The number given to each catalogue is marked upon 
the back or the outside cover. The catalogues of any firm 
are arranged in numerical succession on the shelves. It is 
therefore very easy to find any particular catalogue 
wanted. 

It was intended originally to make a subject index, 
showing the firms manufacturing each article. This idea 
has been abandoned for the present, as it is found that all 
practical requirements are met by using some of the large 
trade directories and buyers’ indexes. 

Trade catalogues are very difficult to handle and store, 
The bound 
volumes present few difficulties, but the case is different 
with the loose folders and pamphlets. These are punched 
and covered with stiff manila covers, new editions or addi- 
tional matter of the same kind being inserted when 
received. By using shelf supports at frequent intervals 
these can be kept in fairly good order on ordinary shelves. 


CARNEGIE-LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH. 
TECHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., 

GENTLEMEN,— This department is collecting the trade literature of the 
leading manufacturers and dealers in various industrial lines. The material 
is catalogued and made accessible to the engineers and technical men of this 
vicinity. 

We should like to add your catalogue and trade literature to our collec- 
tion and to be placed on your permanent mailing list for future publications. 
Address Technology Department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Yceurs very truly, HaRRIson W. CRAVER, 
Technology Librarian. 





CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH. 
TECHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
GENTLEMEN,— We wish to thank you for the 











recently received, which has been added to our trade literature collection. 
We shall be glad to receive any of your future publications. Address 
Technology Department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
Yours very truly, Harrison W. CRAVER, 
Technology Librarian. 


Catalogues are obtained by direct request from the 
manufacturer and by inserting general appeals in trade 
journals. Each catalogue is acknowledged as received. 
The lists of new catalogues published in many journals are 
watched and a request for those needed is made. So far 
the success has been very good. The journals have helped 
us greatly. The collection now contains about fifteen 
hundred catalogues, issued by about eight hundred firms, 
and is growing daily. It is used by a gratifying number 
of readers and it is believed its use will be still greater as 
its existence becomes better known and its field extended. 
Every effort is being made to increase its size and manu- 
facturers are invited to send any catalogues which they 
issue. The proper address is Technology Department, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





DAILIES TO RAISE PRICE. 


Lafayette Young, of the Des Moines Capital, in moral- 
izing over the rise in wood-pulp, says: “In Denver, a 
daily newspaper costs from $8 to $10 per year; in New 
Orleans the standard price is $12 per year. On the Pacific 
Coast no daily paper worthy of the name is offered for less 
than $9 per year. The San Francisco papers have never 
been low in price. The same is true of the Los Angeles 
papers. Newspapers will never be so cheap in the future 
as they have been in the past. From time to time we have 
published lists of papers which have increased their sub- 
scription price. Unless some new material shall be dis- 
covered from which white paper can be made, daily news- 
papers will go to at least $8 a year in any and all parts 
of the country.” 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 

HENRY Dorsey, of the Dorsey Printing Company, Dal- 
las, Texas, has been elected president of the Dallas Inter- 
urban Electric Railway Company of Dallas, Texas. 

DANIEL D. Scott, a well-known Linotype expert, is 
about to establish a Linotype school at No. 8 Dix Place, 
Boston, Massachusetts, which will be the successor of the 
Jamaica Linotype School. 

P. H. & J. PILLANS & WILSON, 86 Hanover street, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, request publishers of local time-tables to 
send them specimens of these tables, and they will recipro- 
cate with copies of their own publications. 

THE BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER COMPANY has recently 
opened a factory in Detroit, Michigan, at 172-174 Grand 
River avenue, with Mr. W. G. Loomis as local manager. 
The principal works are located in St. Paul, Chicago and 
Detroit. 

THE JONES-GRIGSBY PRINTING COMPANY has removed 
from the McCoy Block to the Barndollar Building, Coffee- 
ville, Kansas. In the announcement of its removal, this 
company styles itself “ Official Printers to His Highness 
the Coffeeville Business Man.” 

THE death is announced of Mr. T. B. Look, founder of 
the T. B. Look Printing Office, of Livermore Falls, Maine. 
Owing to the illness which preceded the death of Mr. Look, 
the business was sold out to Mr. D. M. Locke, who now con- 
ducts it under the name of the D. M. Locke Company. 

Mr. Cart B. SWAIN, until recently vice-president of 
Wright & Joys Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, under 
whose direction the artistic printing issuing from that 
establishment was produced, is now associated in a similar 
capacity with the Corbitt Railway Printing Company, 383- 
389 La Salle street, Chicago. 

THE WILLIAMS WEB CoMPANY, of Philadelphia, has 
removed its entire business to Shreveport, La., and is now 
located at Spring and Travis streets, that city. Shreveport, 
the “ Queen City of the Southwest,” offers advantages to 
manufacturers in the way of free natural gas for power, 
and exemption from taxation for manufacturing concerns. 

It is reported from St. Louis that the differences in 
the pressmen’s union, culminating there, have been settled. 
By the terms of the settlement Mr. Galoskowsky relin- 
quishes control of the American Pressman, which will 
hereafter be published at Cincinnati under the editorial 
and business management of Mr. Frank Pampusah, a well- 
known member of the organization hailing from Denver, 
Colorado. 

Mr. W. G. SLAUSON, of the Morgans & Wilcox Manu- 
facturing Company, Middletown, New York, who met with 
a severe accident on the Pacific Coast about a year ago, has, 
his friends will be glad to know, entirely recovered, and is 
again pushing the firm’s goods as usual. Their line includes 
the well-known skeleton steel furniture, the Slauson cylin- 
der press lock, and their new labor-saving iron furniture, 
which is successfully displacing both wood and metal. The 
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son, Mr. W. T. Slauson, is in charge of their recently estab- 
lished Chicago depot at 143 South Clinton street. 

THE business formerly conducted under the name of 
J. D. Munroe and “ The Munroe Press ” at Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been incorporated under the latter title. No 
change in management or business methods is contem- 
plated. Mr. W. H. Cunneen, who was for many years fore- 
man and superintendent of the old concern, has acquired an 
interest in the business. 

DINSE, PAGE & Co., electrotypers, who suffered loss by 
fire in their old home at 167 Adams street, Chicago, in Janu- 
ary last, have resumed business in larger and more com- 
modious quarters at 429-437 La Salle street. An entirely 
new equipment of modern machinery, combined with a cen- 
tral location, will enable this company to give even better 
service to its patrons than formerly. 

ACCORDING to. an advertisement of Collier’s, the more 
popular magazines carried the following agate lines of 
advertising during 1907; Collier’s, 460,204; Saturday ~ 
Evening Post, 450,079; Outlook, 398,768; Review of 
Reviews, 375,578; McClure’s, 373,198; Everybody’s, 371,- 
579; Munsey’s, 336,042; Cosmopolitan, 335,810; Literary 
Digest, 328,658; Ladies’ Home Journal, 307,515; Ameri- 
can Magazine, 266,996; Harper’s, 265,663. 

BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER have issued an interesting 
catalogue of their “ Old Roman ” Type Family. It contains 
a number of practical examples of the uses to which this 
letter may be put, among which are a variety of colors and 
tints. The Old Roman Semitone, which has a cross-hatched 
effect, will be found very useful, as it presents a unique and 
artistic appearance. The catalogue may be obtained by any 
printer writing for it on his own letter-head. 

S. H. Horean, the recognized authority on photo-engra- 
ving in this country, has just been secured by the Electro- 
Light Engraving Company, of New York, to superintend 
their plant. There would seem to be a fitness in the longest 
established and most successful of the great photo-engra- 
ving establishments being directed by the dean among proc- 
ess engravers. Mr. Horgan has completed a third of a 
century at this work, having begun on the New York Daily 
Graphic in 1874. For the past fourteen years he has edited 
the Process Engraving Department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

IN an effort to overcome one of the obstacles placed in 
the way of the trade by postal regulations the University 
Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has begun the issuance 
of The Printing Art Sample Book. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment does not permit advertising of paper by sample in 
second-class matter; it will not allow reference by name 
of the paper on which a second-class publication is printed. 
The Sample Book is mailed as first-class matter and enjoys 
the liberty of presenting displays of and information con- 
cerning all classes of paper. The publication is a monthly 
and the price 10 cents a copy or $1 a year. 

THE local unions of compositors, pressmen, stereotypers 
and electrotypers, photoengravers and bookbinders are 
adopting resolutions favoring the abolition of the duty on 
white paper, wood-pulp and the materials used in the manu- 
facture thereof and presenting them to both houses of Con- 
gress through their Representatives and Senators. This 
action is complemental to the anti-paper trust campaign of 
the Newspaper Publishers’ Association. The preambles 
declare, in part, “ That any combination which produces an 
artificial scarcity of news print paper, and which unduly 
stimulates the price of product, is an oppression that affects 
alike the employee as well as the employer; that the almost 
prohibitive and ruinous price of such paper has curtailed to 
an alarming extent the number of workers employed in the 
printing industry, and has further acted as a preventive to 
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the printing trades artisans from securing higher compen- 
sation for their services, to which they are justly entitled.” 
All of which causes the Paper Dealer to cynically remark: 
“The publisher has a warm place for the printer as long 
as he can utilize the printers’ union for political purposes.’’, 





THE PROBLEM OF A LAYOUT FOR A PRINTING 
: OFFICE. 

To encourage a very important feature in printing- 

office economics THE INLAND PRINTER will give a year’s 

subscription to the printer making the most satisfactory 
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of one-quarter inch to the foot. Particular attention is 
drawn to the fact that power is supplied from the floor 
below and the presses therefore must find their place near 
the line of power shown in the diagram. The material and 
the dimensions of the frames, presses, stones, etc., follows: 

Two twenty-case Wisconsin cabinets; one sixteen-case 
two-third cabinet; desk, 30 by 36; Gordon press, 10 by 15; 
four double news cases; one single news case; dump, 29 
by 56 inches; paper cutter; No. 6 Acme stapler; four 
stones, 39 by 52, 42 by 60, 36 by 75, 30 by 60; stove; table, 
30 by 86; table, 32 by 42; paper cabinet, 22 by 50; proof 


press. 
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layout for the floor diagrammed herewith. This is a plan 
of the floor of the Enterprise, Beardstown, Illinois. The 
layout submitted must be passed on by Mr. A. T. Harrison, 
mechanical superintendent of the Enterprise, and he will 
decide who shall receive the prize. Send the replies direct 
to A. T. Harrison, the Enterprise, Beardstown, Illinois. 
The time for the contest to close will be announced next 
month. This is a profitable study and it will be well to 
take plenty of time to it. 

The floor is twenty-four feet wide, and the diagram was 
drawn to a scale of one foot, and later reduced to six 
inches, so that all the dimensions shown are on the scale 





WHO CAN MAKE AN ACCEPTABLE LAYOUT FOR THIS FLOOR? 





OUR HUMOROUS SIDE. 


One of our friends in printer’s row who acts as pro- 
prietor and “devil” at the same time, and who finds it 
necessary to occasionally go out and hustle for a job, went 
out the other day for a while, leaving on his door a card 
neatly marked: “ Will be back in an hour.” On his return 
he. found that some envious rival had inscribed underneath, 
“ What for? ” — Ben Franklin Monthly. 





EVER notice that after you get into a man’s debt you 
meet him oftener? — Ed. Howe. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 


ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








GALLY IMPROVED UNIVERSAL PRINTING, EMBOSS- 
ING, STAMPING, CUTTING AND CREASING 
PRESS. 

The National Machine Company, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, have recently introduced the Gally Improved Uni- 
versal Printing, Embossing, Stamping, Cutting and Creas- 
ing Press, especially designed to meet the demand of those 
printers who require a larger press than the 14 by 22-inch 
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GALLY IMPROVED UNIVERSAL PRESS — SUPERROYAL NO. 4. 


size. Publishers using ready prints, in small towns for 
one-page work, blank-book makers and others who do not 
have constant need for a cylinder press will find the Super- 
royal No. 4, which we illustrate below, a very valuable 
and economical addition to their plant. 

This press is of improved design, built in 17 by 25-inch 
size only, and is proportionately heavier than the 14 by 22- 
inch made by this company. Among the many improve- 
ments may be mentioned the additional weight of the parts. 
The bridge, fly-wheel, hook connection and cam-lever are 
heavier than. the 14 by 22-inch press; the camway in the 
large gear-wheel is of improved design, requiring a larger 
friction roller; the gear-wheel has the steel sections in th 
rim and camway like the Style No. 2 and Style No. 3 Uni- 
versals; the carriage ways are of new design, the carriage 
slot being perpendicular its full length. This press has the 
long pinion shaft with the outside floor support like the No. 
3 Universal, and the new style double-inking device without 
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springs is a part of the regular equipment. Five steel 
chases, one roller mold — for which a set of cast rollers 
may be substituted if preferred — eight form-roller stocks, 
four distributor-roller stocks, two vibrator ductor-roller 
stocks, sixteen roller wheels, eight large and eight small; 
two iron lateral distributors or changers, two feed tables 
and one set of wrénches are included in the equipment. 
Each press is shipped complete with ink-fountain and side- 
power fixtures, including tight and loose pulleys, and the 
improved belt shifter and brake combined. The fly-wheel 
makes eight revolutions to each impression and the press 
requires about one and one-half horse-power to operate it. 
The entire equipment, including feed tables and stands in 
position, occupies only 44 by 60 inches, which is a small 
space, considering the manufacturer’s claim that it is the 
largest platen printing-press in the world. 





BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS CONSOLIDATION. 


The announcement is made that the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, The Bausch-Lomb-Saegmuller Company, 
of Rochester, New York, and the Carl Zeiss Optical Works, 
of Jena, Germany, have effected working arrangements so 
as to practically unite all their business interests, thereby 
concentrating under one management the very highest 
possible development of skill in the production of optical, 
physical and engineering devices. The Bausch-Lomb- 
Saegmuller Company becomes an integral part of the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, having no further sepa- 
rate existence, but the Carl Zeiss Works will retain its 
entity in Jena, because of the German statutory require- 
ments, which make it obligatory for the company to exist 
in perpetuity. The terms of agreement between the Zeiss 
and the Rochester works prevent any changes in the 
works at Jena. It is, however, the intention ultimately to 
manufacture and to market in the United States the prod- 
ucts of the Carl Zeiss Works. 

This new combination or association bestows upon the 
principals composing it the combined advantages of all.. 
The scientific staff, data, formule, inventions of Carl 
Zeiss; the highly developed business organization, scien- 
tific staff, experience and skill of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, and the inventions and experience and 
skill of the George N. Saegmuller concern are to be united 
not for the mere purpose of selfish aggrandizement, but to 
enable them to utilize to the best attainable ends the 
means and opportunities of each, and to give to the world 
for its advantage, and thus their own, the products of 
their thought and labors in scientific: fields, and to make 
these available to a far greater degree than has ever 
before been possible. 

When the best thorough scientific German skill is com- 
bined with the progressive enlightened American manu- 
facturing methods the world is bound to become enriched 
through the combination. L. E. S. 





LEATHER SKIVING AND PARING MACHINE. 


The Fortuna Machine Company, Duane and Church 
streets, New York city, have a leather skiving and paring 
machine for bookbinders, manufacturers of blank books 
and various other articles on which leather is used. The 
machine makes a perfectly conical skive, from nothing to 
one and a quarter inches in width, and leaves no ridge or 
shoulder on the stock unless desired. It can easily be 
operated by a girl or a boy. It produces exceptionally high- 
class work not heretofore obtainable by machine or hand. 
It has a cylindrical knife that can be ground while the 
machine is working, and it will not injure the hands of the 
operator. It skives straight or irregularly shaped pieces 
equally well. It creates no dust, as the cutting comes off 
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in one piece. It requires but one quarter horse-power, and 
takes up no more space than a typewriter. It is built with 
the precision and strength of a revolver. 





THE MACHINE PERFECTING & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


The Machine Perfecting & Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago, are now producing a line of printing-presses, 
embossing and creasing machines, that should interest the 
prospective buyer. 

The accompanying illustration represents their Series 
“C¢” Sterling Combination one or two color rotary press, 
which, according to the desire of the purchaser, may be 
had with or without any of the special following features, 
the main object of the manufacturers being to build the 
machine to suit the demand of the requirement: 

The press is constructed to handle all kinds of paper in 


flat sheets hand-feed, or an automatic feeder may be 
easily attached. Will print in one or two colors at the 
same time, as ordered, and is well adapted to printing 
cardboard, folding boxes, bags, etc., also roll feeding, 
printing in one or two colors at one feeding, with device 
to rewind in rolls solid or slit. The cylinder is forty-four 
inches and will print any size sheet up to 30 by 40 inches, 
according to size of form and margin on paper to allow 
for clamping of plates, which are curved electros, or 
curved stereos, according to way press is ordered built. 

The press may be had with apron delivery for envel- 
opes, bags, folding boxes, etc. The distribution is even 
and equal, in fact superior to a four-roller cylinder press, 
as the forms are double inked by two large rollers at each 
impression when used for sheet printing, and every con- 
venient facility is provided for handling, make-ready and 
changing of plates. Has feeder steps on both sides so 
that two feeders can be used on small work, envelopes, etc. 
Speed of course depends upon the ability of the feeder. 

The Machine Perfecting & Manufacturing Company 
are equipped with appliances to manufacture all classes 
of printer’s machinery, standard or special, can fill orders 
promptly, and those desiring further information should 
write to the manufacturers. 





SERIES “ C”’ STERLING COMBINATION ONE OR TWO COLOR ROTARY PRESS. 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S SPECIMEN BOOK 
NO. 9. 


The new specimen book of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler is 
a bulky volume of 1,020 pages, substantially bound in brown 
cloth. Regarding the book the foundry makes the following 
analysis of its contents: 

“1. Every type-face shown in the book is cast upon the 
point line, point set, point body system; the total compris- 
ing the largest exhibit of lining cast type ever shown 
between the covers of one book. 

“2. A very lengthy list of accents is shown on pages 
727 to 743, inclusive, totaling between forty and fifty thou- 
sand in all. 

“3. The advertising and decimal figures shown on 
pages 699 to 715, inclusive, are something entirely new, 
especially the decimal figures, which materially facilitate 
composition. By referring to page 708, under the heading 





of ‘ Examples,’ will be seen how nicely these decimal figures 
work out in connection with our advertising figures. 

“4, A very important feature of the specimen book is 
the fact that we have not hesitated therein to show the 
descenders in the larger bodies of job type. We have from 
time to time called attention to the fact that our lining sys- 
tem is so perfect that it permits of the cutting and casting 
of a full size and well-proportioned descender in the larger 
bodies as well as in the small bodies. This is not true of 
some of the other lining systems, and if the reader will 
refer to some of the specimen books of other typefoundries, 
he will at once note that there seems to be a studied omis- 
sion of the showing of descenders in the larger bodies such 
as 48-point and upward. In such bodies, it will be noted 
that they rarely show descenders, and if they are shown it 
will be found that the descenders are very short and pudgy 
affairs and out of all proportion with the descenders in the 
smaller bodies. ,This, to our mind, is a very important fea- 
ture. Our descenders are all cast upon the body and do not 
overhang. 

“5. On pages 955, 956 and 957 will be observed that we 
inaugurate a new idea of supplying electric welded silver 
gloss steel chases with platen-bed presses, in lieu of the 
cast-iron chases that are usually supplied with them. 
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“6. A very complete line of brass rule is shown, includ- 
ing the brass rule novelties, such as labor-saving brass 
panels which are shown on the bottom of page 773; solid 
brass round corners, pages 774, 775 and 776; brass brazed 
corners, page 777; solid brass corners, page 778; brass 
square and diagonal corners on pages 779 and 780. 

“7, Our book shows the largest variety of German 
body ard job-type faces cast upon the lining system. 

“8, The typewriter faces, on pages 513 to 522, are 
specially printed in imitation typewriter style. 

“9. There is a great enlargement in the number of 
miscellaneous characters shown on pages 680 to 698, which 
are very useful to printers. — 

“10. The historical sketch, on pages VII to XVII, gives 
the complete history of the foundry from its earliest incep- 
tion to the present day. 

“11. On pages 2 to 6, inclusive, the pound-selling sys- 
tem, an exclusive feature of our foundry, in the sale of type 
in this country, is thoroughly explained. 

“This book is now off the press and ready for distribu- 
tion among the printers of the country. It is called our 
Specimen Book No. 9, and any printer who has not already 
received a copy of this particular book, we shall be pleased 
to supply with one upon their requesting us to do so.” 

Under the heading “ A New Italic on a New Body” in 
The Typefounder, the organ of the foundry, attention is 
called to the Barnhart Old-style Italic, intended to work 


with either Barnhart Old Style or Barnhart Old Style No. 
2. This face is cast on an offset body, by which it is possi- 
ble to place all the face of any letter entirely on its body 
without any kern or overhang, giving a solid support to all 
parts of the face, which renders the breaking of projecting 
portions of letters impossible, while permitting close fitting 
of the characters. The illustration herewith exemplifies 
this feature, the body of each letter being outlined. The 
offset is cast on all bodies of 24-point and larger. Later, 
when some mechanical difficulties are overcome, smaller 
sizes will also be placed on this body. Fillers are supplied 
to square out the body at the ends of lines and words. 





THE BABY RELIANCE PROOF PRESS. 


The Baby Reliance Proof Press placed on the market 
last year by Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago, has been 
most heartily welcomed by the engravers. It completes the 
niche in their line of world-renowned Reliance presses. 
The following was received recently from one of their cus- 
tomers: “I received the Baby Reliance Press to-day and 
at once set it up, as I was, of course, very anxious to try it. 
I am well pleased with results. Everything was O. K. and 
well packed. The only thing wrong is the name, as there is 
nothing babyfied about it. ‘Little giant’ tells its merits 
better. Everything seems satisfactory and I am well 
pleased.” 





HAVING CONFIDENCE INSPIRES CONFIDENCE. 

There is nothing more convincing than supreme con- 
fidence in the merit of the goods one is selling, particularly 
when that confidence is such that the seller is ready to place 
the goods as a sort of hostage in the hands of responsible 
customers, in the assurance that the merit of the goods will 
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make them indispensable. Elsewhere in this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER will be found an advertisement of A. F. 
Wanner & Co., who make an offer of this kind for the Wil- 
son: Patent Blocks. This offer is most liberal and con- 
vincing, and must appeal to discriminating buyers. W. P. 
Dunn & Co., Chicago, whose plant was recently destroyed 
by fire, is one firm among many which has placed orders for 
complete equipments of the Wilson blocks, indicating that 
Wanner & Co. are able to make good all along the line both 
by precept and vicarious example. 





FIRST TO USE WOOD-PULP. 

Wellington Smith, head of the Smith Paper Company, 
of Lee, Massachusetts, on January 1 entered upon his 
forty-fifth year as a manufacturer of paper; and his career 
has been a most interesting one from the viewpoint of the 
maker, the dealer and the manufacturing proprietor. 

In connection with the anniversary the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican says: 

“A very interesting fact is that Mr. Smith was the first 
paper manufacturer in America to introduce wood-pulp 
into his product, and use it as a basis of papermaking. 
The Smith Paper Company have in their possession the bill 
of lading of the first wood-pulp produced in this country. 
This first pulp was made at Curtisville, in the western 
part of this State, by Fritz Wurtzbach, now of Lenox, and 
was drawn to the Lee mill by team, carefully packed in 
grain sacks. Mr. Smith remembers distinctly the first load 
of pulp and the jests of the papermakers at what they 
thought an impossibility. Even the rag sorters were 
envious lest the new product should prove a success and in 
some way deprive them of their vocation. From the first 
load many handfuls were taken, passed among the paper- 
makers and about the town to be examined and expert 
opinion gained.” 





BLESSED is the boy who comes early to a life purpose — 
who knows what he wants to do.— Jones. 








Hunery Hank: “ Well, well! Feeder Wanted! 
Wonder what they’ve got fer a feller ter feed on.” 


That just suits me. 


Drawn by Maurice A. Schwartz. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under ‘ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 














Prices for this department: 








BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


BUTLER, J. W., PAPER CO., 212-218 Monroe st., Chicago. Ball programs, 
folders, announcements, invitations, tickets, society folders, masquerade 
designs, etc. 2-9 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to. these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


CALENDAR AND NOVELTY PLANT, medium-sized, well-equipped, desires 
to form a connection with some concern or party desiring to go into the 
advertising novelty business. C 149. 








EXCEPTION AL OPPORTUNITY — The best printing business in a leading 
Colorado city; model plant in perfect condition; 2 cylinders, 4 Gordons, 
Linotype, bindery, etc.; well established, reputation and patronage the very 
best and still improv ing; splendid chance for business men; triflers need not 
apply; very attractive terms; full particulars on application. C 135. 





FOR SALE —A whole or part interest in high-grade stationery and printing 
business in thriving western city; making money, but must sell on 
account of poor health; investigate. Address C 117. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


3 Hickok 36-inch faint-line ruling machines with and without layboy. 
1 Sanborn No. 5 2-rod lever embossing press. 

1 each styles A, C, and No. 7 Perfection wire stitcher. 

1 

1 


White combination foot and steam power paging and numbering machine. 
Champion foot-power paging and numbering machine. 

each foot and steam power 28-inch Rosback perforator. 

All machines guaranteed in good working order. Write GANE BROS. & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


_ 








BOOKS. 


BOOKS ON ADVERTISING — Separate volumes on “ General Advertising,” 

“‘ Mail-Order Advertising,” ‘‘ Retail Advertising,” ‘‘Advertising Typog- 
raphy,”’ “‘ Rates, Mediums, ete.”” Write for list P —it’s free. A. S. CAR- 
NELL, 150 Nassau st., New York. 








“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 
which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 

large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions, or 

losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the 

office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 74 

pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 


FOR SALE — Established weekly and éxcellently selected job office; beauti- 

ful town, delightful climate, richest county, excellent hunting, fishing 
and boating; plant, lot and building, $2,200 — $1,200 cash, balance terms; 
or will sell plant alone for $1,200 spot and lease building for small rental ; 
owner has other business. ARGUS, Riverside, W: ash, 


FOR SALE — Half interest in daily paper in growing Idaho city; big field ; 
man with practical knowledge ‘of printing preferred; takes $3,500 cash 
to handle. C 154. bs 


FOR SALE — Half interest in electrotype foundry; will sell cheap; my 

partner who is an all-around electrotyper will go any place with plant on 
conditions that can be arranged; this is a good chance for a ‘publishing 
house or engraving plant. 3 127. 


FOR SALE — Interest in a complete lithographing,_ printing and binding 
plant; excellent location and opportunity. C 129 


FOR SALE — The Sun, Middleville, Michigan, an up-to-date newspaper with 

job office, income $3,500; also equipment for another small newspaper 
and job office; good reasons for selling; don’t write unless you mean busi- 
ness. Address SUN, Middleville, Michigan. 


“HOW TO PROMOTE A PRINTING BUSINESS ” is a little book about 

raising capital, getting new business, establishing a mail-order depart- 
ment, money-making “side lines” etc.; price, $1,.by mail prepaid. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 938 Real Estate bldg., Philadelphia. 

















DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner 
as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





HOW TO MAKE black and colored printing ink; pressmen should know 
ment, money-making “ side lines,” ete.; price, $1, by mail prepaid. HOLLIS 
E. Eighth ave., Conshohocken, Pa. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are the 
original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable 
to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





MONEY-MAKING BOOK — Tells how any one (regardless of age, sex, loca- 

tion, experience, or present occupation) can at once start spare time busi- 
ness without capital; how I started with $2 and made thousands; unusual, 
fascinating home or office work; 1,000 suggestions; circular FREE. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 1362 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents) THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by Wm. J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work on 
the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much val- 
uable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-bock nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, marking 
proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number 
ef words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other valuable 
information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





THE INLAND. 


MANAGER WANTED — Unusual opportunity to secure substantial interest 
and salaried position in very high-class manufacturing business, located 
on Broadway, New York city; if prepared to invest from $3,000 to $5,000 
in part interest, and if you desire to move to New York, write us, stating 
age, experience, and ‘references; the business has no connection with any 
printing business, but an all-around printer or newspaper man with some 
knowledge of advertising would be well fitted for the position, which is not 
a difficult one to fill for a man who is reliable, energetic and possessed of 
ordinary common sense. W. C., 2215 Land Title bldg., Philadelphia. 





$900 buys a small weekly newspaper and job office in western New York 
village. C 123. 





Publishing. 


OUT SOON —New bulletin indicating excellent businesses obtainable; 
request one to-day. EMERSON P. HARRIS, Broker, 253 Broadway ; 
New York. 











COLORING FOR PRINTERS. 


BIG MONEY IN PRINTING P@ST CARDS IN COLORS —I have a new 
process for printing local views for post cards in colors; any ordinary 
printer can do the work on Gordon press; several colors, true to nature, 
from a single half-tone cut; full particulars, color charts, etc., for $1; sam- 
ples and descriptive matter for 4 cents stamps. J. S. cox, Estherville, 
Towa. 
COLORING FOR PRINTERS — New value given half-tones and etchings; 
boon to post-card printers; samples and information for 6 cents in 
stamps. E. E. Owsley, Owensboro, Ky. 














COMPOSING MACHINES. 


FOR SALE — Mergenthaler Linotype machine (single) in_ first-class condi- 
tion, with magazine and one complete set of matrices. C 130. 








FOR or ae oe set Brevier No. 19, one set Brevier No. 2, one set Agate 
No. all two-letter, and one set Nonpareil No. 2, single letter. CHI- 
CAGO TYPESETTING CO., 339 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, consisting of 1 key- 

board and 1 caster; equipped with job type casting ‘attachment and type- 
writer attachment, matrices for 6, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30 and 36 point, 
Modern, Old Style, De Vinne and Gothic, extra molds, justifying wedges and 
scales, matrix cases, special characters for the different fonts, incidental 
supplies, etc. C 657. 











ELECTRICITY NEUTRALIZERS. 


WANTED PRINTERS to know they need not be troubled with electricity in 
their press. LAKESIDE SUPPLY CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








Stirrvl Bir 


‘Eanboosing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





















Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 by 
9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








ENGRAVED COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS. 





NEWEST, handsomest, and most exclusive designs; liberal discount to sta- 
tioners and printers. HARCOURT & CO., Manufacturing Engravers, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ENGRAVING METHODS. 











ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — New 110-line screen 6 by 8, made by Levy. Apply 


LEE COMPANY, Conshohocken, Pa. 








PRESSES. 





Automatic. 





FOR SALE — Two % medium and one % medium Kidder presses fitted to 

print, perforate, and slit sheets running from the roll and adapted for all 
work of this kind; in good order. PHILIP HANO & CO., 808 Greenwich 
st., New York city, a. YY. 


HAVING NO NEED for our new two-color No. 18 automatic Harris press, 
offer same at a bargain; never used, perfect condition. CORNELL 
INCUBATOR CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED TO SELL a two-color 15 by 18 Harris press equipped with per- 
forators running both ways, stereotyping outfit, etc.; has not had six 
months’ use; perfect condition. WILLIAMS PRINTING CO., Richmond, Va. 











FOLDING MACHINES. 


DEXTER BOOK FOLDER — Takes sheets 18 by 24 to 32 by 46, delivers 
2d, 3d, or 4th fold with automatic gauge. PRINTERS’ MFG. CO., 184 
Congress st., Chicago. 








— SALE — Circular-folding machine, makes 3 folds, and handles sheets 
p to 12 by 17 inches, speed 4,000; weighs about 1,000 pounds. C. H 
STUART & CO., Newark, New York. 








HELP WANTED. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. Situations were secured during the past month for 
the following: Job printers, 3; Monotype caster operator, 1; superinten- 
dent, 1; all-around printers, 4; bookbinders, 2; solicitors, 2; make-up, 
1; stoneman, 1; pressmen, 2; proofreader, 1. Registration fee $1; name 
remains on list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 130 Sherman st., Chicago. 








Artists. 





WANTED — Commercial artist with some experience in retouching mechan- 
ical eae state wages. H. J. ORMSBEE ENGRAVING CO., Syra- 
cuse, 





Engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS looking for positions should apply to EMPLOYING 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, who are placing help in good 
open shops. Address 116 Michigan street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








WANTED — First-class color photographers, etchers and finishers; also com- 
mercial artists; state salary expected and furnish a few samples, which 
will be returned. C 87. 


Cylinder. 


FOR SALE — Two double-color English Wharfedale printing-presses; print 
sheet 27 by 43 in two colors; now running and in perfect condition. 
THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


SIX QUARTO DRUM CYLINDERS, immediate delivery: Cranston, $650; 

Hoe, $550; Potter, $600; Campbell, $425; Oscillator, $350. A. F. 
WANNER & CO., 342 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Perfecting. 


DUPLEX PRINTING-PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
perfecting presses. 














Flat-bed and rotary 
2-9 








PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER COMPOSITION. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1859. 2-9 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 
ye envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 130 Sherman 
st., Chicago. 








All-around Men. 


SOBER, ALL-AROUND PRINTER of 8 years’ experience desires position that 
promises permanency and promotion. S. C. BAKER, Hardinsburg, Ky. 








Artists. 





ALL-AROUND, up-to-date artist wants change of position; specialty — 
2. 


decorative design; Al letterer. C 14 





For » Manag 


WANTED —A capable man to superintend printing and binding plant in one 

of the best medium-sized cities in the West; must have experience in all 
departments, be thoroughly competent and able to take some stock; ° first- 
class position for the right man; inquire. C 491. 


WANTED —A capable man to take charge of the printing department of an 

established firm; one who can estimate on printing, ruling, binding, 
lithographing ; with or without capital. A. POMERANTZ & CO., Stationers 
and Printers, 22 S. 15th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


s and Superintendents. 














WANTED email ‘first class, experienced printer, assistant to foreman and capa- 

ble of taking charge of composing-room in office doing about $15,000 a 
year; position open May 1; open shop; send letters of recommendation 
with application; will pay $18. Address THE EVENING NEWS, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WANTED — Foreman; must be enthusiastic, systematic and practical; 
union shop in the East, medium size, doing good work; excellent opening 
for right party. C 122. 








Salesmen and Solicitors. 





OLD-ESTABLISHED PRINTING HOUSE, doing first-class commercial work, 
wants competent solicitor who controls fair trade. C 156. 





SOLICITORS WANTED in Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit, to represent a catalogue and booklet 
printing house doing high-grade work, and so situated as to name attractive 
prices; good opportunity for proprietor of small shop to handle as side line; 
commission basis; give full particulars and references in first letter. C 121. 








IMPOSING STONES. 


IMPOSING STONES, cast iron, any size, while they last $3 per square foot. 
GEO: P. CREHORE, 1228 Joseph ave., Nashville, Tenn. 











INSTRUCTION. 


ARTIST, first-class, art and commercial work, pen, wash, water-color, letter- 
ing, ‘decorations and fashion, open for proposition. C 635. 





ARTIST, first-class on machinery and mechanical retouching, steady and 
reliable, at liberty March 1. C 124. 


DESIGNER — Some experience, desires position with publishing house in 





West; Pacific Coast preferred; expert job printer; job composition odd 


spells. C 137. 





Bookbinders. 


AN ALL-AROUND BOOKBINDER, capable of taking charge of bindery, 
wishes to change; good reference. C 580. 








Compositors. 





ALL-AROUND JOB COMPOSITOR of excellent artistic and mechanical abil- 

ity, accustomed to having entire charge of highest class city work, desires 
position in clean, well-equipped union shop; not cheap man, but don’ 7 object 
to small shop or town. 44, 


COUNTRY PRINTER —7 years’ experience; capable of taking charge of 
country office; no boozer. Address J. LOCKWOOD, West Union, Minn. 








PRINTER, all-around, A-1 on publication, ad., job and stone, experienced as 

foreman, single, temperate, union, desires position about April 1 with 
reliable, well- equipped concern, in any capacity, where a competent, reliable 
man is required and appreciated. C 477. 





SITUATION DESIRED by a first-class commercial =. reeeaeenaade non- 


union, age 30; Middle West or New England. C 1 





YOUNG MAN, thoroughly acquainted with all classes of job and newspaper 
work, would like situation; sober and industrious; will go anywhere, 
city or country; six years at trade. C 155. 





Electrotypers. 





FOREMAN — Position wanted by first-class electrotype finisher; highest ref- 
erences; desirous of making a change; thoroughly knows business. C 37. 





LINOTYPE SCHOOL — $100 for 3 months’ tuition; may stay longer free to 
acquire speed; work mostly on “live matter,” proof read — the only 
practice that counts. THE TIMES LINOTYPE SCHOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, 240 pages illustrated; a pathfinder of great 
value for ambitious beginners; we give THE INLAND PRINTER free one 
year to each purchaser. THE SHELDON PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 











PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


Engravers . 


EXPERIENCED COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER » wishes ‘position with 
reliable firm of illustrators; references furnished. HENRY KOHLUS, 
115 Babcock st., Hartford, Conn. 


HIGH-GRADE OPERATOR on colorwork is open for engagement ; 
tent to assume charge of engraving department; reference. C 89 





compe- 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class photoengraver; 12 years’ experience in 
cial and newspaper work; now in charge of shop; will corre- 





EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for handling the work of southern printers; 
try us. THE ALPHA PHOTOENGRAVING CO., Artists and Engravers, 
Baltimore, Md. 2-9 
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spond with firms in need of a capable and steady man to handle their work ; 
will install and operate new plant; satisfaction guaranteed in every way. 
C134 





930 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





Engravers. 





SITUATION WANTED by high-grade half-tone photographer on color and 
black and white work; reference as to ability, etc. C 90. 


For Manag 


AS ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT; opportunity to enlarge experience first 

object, salary secondary; 11 years compositor, 3 years foreman high- 
class job plant; strictly temperate, trustworthy, will prove conscientious 
helper; references. C 66. 


DO YOU WANT a competent job printer of acknowledged ability, both 

mechanical and artistic (4 years working foreman of high-class city 
plant), strictly temperate and trustworthy, to take charge of the mechanical 
part of your plant on percentage or similar basis? C 145. 








s and Superintendents. 











WANTED — Bookbindery outfit, medium; machines good condition ; send 
price and description of what you have to FRED MEHNERT, Goshen, Ind. 





WANTED — Saw or saw and trimmer for photoengraving plant ; must be 
good; can use other machinery. HENNEGAN & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED — To purchase a secondhand Miehle cylinder press large enough to 
take a sheet 38 by 50. C 150. 





Printers and Stationers 4 PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


Profits large and demand increasing. 


Make ; 
RUBBER STAMPS og -. Complete outfits from 


Write for catalogue. 








FOREMAN, 23 years’ experience, publication and catalogue work, 10 years 
as foreman Chicago and elsewhere, married, strictly temperate, union, 
references. C 133. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, employed, desires change; many years’ 

experience on all classes of work; a hustler, careful reader, close esti- 
mator and buyer, and a “crank”? on system; will consider desk foreman- 
ship. C 140. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT —I am practical man under 40, a 

hustler and result getter; experience of over 12 years above positions 
with 2 largest concerns in country; printing (railroad, catalogue, and com- 
mercial), blank books, loose leaf, manifold systems, lithography, bank, color 
and commercial; have been successful and bear good reputation; now 
employed; am experienced and capable to take entire charge of any size 
plant; willing to locate Chicago or East. C 536. 


SUPERINTENDENT, extensive experience book, magazine, job and cata- 

logue; economical, capable, executive; recently in charge of large New 
York plant; open for engagement; highest references from publishers and 
former employers. C 408 New York Office Inland Printer. 














SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN of large composing-room desires posi- 
tion; 16 years’ experience in large New York city plants. C 151. 





WANTED — Position as superintendent or foreman of printing-office by high- 
grade man; at present employed; 28 years’ experience, 14 as foreman 
in large plant; satisfactory references. C 107. 





Miscellaneous. 


EXPERIENCED TECHNICAL AND OFFICE MAN, thorough in all depart- 
ments, up-to-date, 4 languages, desires a change; references if desired ; 
minimum salary $1,800. C 626. 








Operators and Machinists. 


EXPERT LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, one of the best and fastest 

machinist-operators on the coast, desires change, and will consider offer 
California or West; long experience — part factory; install or take charge 
any size plant; run-down plant especially desired; O. K. proofs; total 
a) ee excellent references. THOS. McVEAGH, 1657 “C” st., 
Eureka, Cal. 








LINOTYPE MACHINIST, experienced in both book and newspaper work, 
desires position; can guarantee good results. C 152. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST of 10 years’ experience desires position ; 
nish references as to ability to produce results; reliable. C 153. 





ean fur- 





Pressmen. 





PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 3 E. GERMAN St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Write on your business letter-head to 
R. Carleton Engraving Co., 


PRINTERS Omaha, Neb., for the latest 


copyright LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 
Book, ‘‘When Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates, 100 illustra- 


tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 














Our business is TRANSLATING and PRINTING in 


e@ 
Foreign Languages 
Wester ee gree at cote eth ede tear 
GET OUR ESTIMATE 


FRED. KLEIN CO., Printers, 126-132 Market St., Chicago 


ages. 








fe LEARN 


Engravers Earn from $20 to $50 Per Week 

The Only College in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Endorsed by the International Association of 
Photo-Engravers and the Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good posi- 
tions, Write for catalogue, and specify the course in which you 
are interested. Address 
Illinois College of Photography, or } 881 Wabash Ave. 
Bissell College of Pbste cape ving- Effingham, Ill. 

L. H. BISSELL, President 




















A FIRST-CLASS cylinder pressman desires a change; prefers to take charge; 
good worker and manager. C 147. 


FOREMAN-PRESSMAN — Up-to-date on color and catalogue work, with 
good executive ability; strictly sober, married and hustler. C 238. 








PRESSMAN, high-grade man now employed desires to change; 4 years with 

present firm in the capacity of foreman of a 12-press plant; thoroughly 
capable of executing the finest half-tone, catalogue, magazine, color and 
aoe printing at a minimum cost and get its equivalent from others. 





Proofreaders. 


PROOFREADER AND COPY PREPARER wishes to make change; high- 

grade; thoroughly experienced, especially in mathematical and technical 
work; educated, excellent executive ability; East preferred; permanent 
place desired; union. C 132. 











STEREOTYPING OUTFITS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘ Ready-to-use” cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E 33d st., New York city. 











TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE. 


MONEY IS SCARCE — Time is money; time is saved on platen presses by 
tympan gauge squares; 25 cents; all dealers. 











TYPE. 


100 lbs. 6 to 36 point quads, point system, any part United States, deliv- 
ered, $15. GUESSAZ & FERLET CO., San Antonio, Texas. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Book giving commercial rating of publishers, job printers for 
1907; write stating price. LAKESIDE SUPPLY CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





A Modern Monthly— 
Ali About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, andtosave 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


: or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the year of 1908 and also a copy of our book, “Helps ~ 
to Profitable Paper Selling.” SS crn 
































Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 





























BECOME A 
DESIGNER 


ou caneasily earn $20 to $200a week™ 
or run your own studio and get first price for 
your work, when youare competent. I guarantee 
to qualify you at your home by mail during spare 
time or refund your tuition money. 
Let mesend my Test Lesson Free to determine 
— abilityand needs. If you can succeed, I will 
e glad toteach you; if I can’t help you, I will 
tell you so honestly and you pay menothing. I don’t want youtoenroll 
with me if youcan’t succeed. Acme students become educated artists— 
not mere copyists. They are taught practical methods and gain knowledge as well as 
skill. ** The Acme Way is the only Way,’’ say successful Acme students. 
Write to-day and learn your natural tendencies. 
DORR ELDRED WOOD, President, The Aeme School of Drawing 
If interested, ask about our resident school. B 290 Acme Building, Kalamazoo, Mich, 











The Printer’s Best Friend 


for keeping absolute tab on the product of 
pressroom and bindery, is the 


DURANT COUNTER 


Simple, durable and absolutely reliable. 


W. N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ask your Dealer, or 
Write for Catalogue. 














A P Ms can increase his income if he adds a 

ny rinter Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 

Our VULCANIZERS for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 

THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





We manufacture a galley, cheap 
and durable, that is in demand by 


All Linotype Printers 


It is made of especially prepared steel, and does 





not warp or bend. Sample galley and lock, 25¢ 
Auto-Lock Galley, 155 E. 90th St., New York 
9 Guaranteed to overcome mottled 
S re] and blurry half-tones, ty pe forms, 
rule forms and solid plate _print- 
ng- Also warranted to make any 
printing ink take sharply, smoothly and firmly to highly glazed papers. Large 
trial samp! ostpaid, 25 cents. 
AULD’S INK GLOSS gives a bich loss to inks on hard or soft paper. 
AULD’S POWERFUL TRANS ARENT BODY DRYER. 
AULD’S JELLYN-PASTE INK REDUCER. 
AULD’S INK BINDER overcomes process-ink troubles of printing on top of 
several colors, 
AULD’S INK ENAMEL for giving steel-die embossing inks an extremely high gloss 
Samples, postpaid, 25 cents. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
SINcLAIR & VALENTINE, Selling Agents NEw York CITy 














THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Builders 


$- 


D 


3 Chilled -Iron Roller INK MILL 
Sizes —6x 18, 9x 24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x30 and 16x40 inches. 


With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water Cooled. 


Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machine Plating Machin Saturatin; 
Machinery and Speci Machinery. sit - 











IMPROVE THE QUALITY AND 
EFFICIENCY OF YOUR INK 


INKOLA WILL DO IT 


A Perfect Ink Reducing Compound, now being used by the best 
lithographing and printing establishments of the country. It saves 
you money and improves the quality of your printing. 

INKOLA mixed with any kind of ink will impart a solid body, and 
as soon as this compound is added to the ink it becomes identified 
with it instantly—no waiting for mixture to become effective. 

Will make any color print solidly and with little ink on the rollers; 
every color will furnish solid printing — deep, sharp and distinct; it 
allows sharp impression; makes the ink short and lift easy; keeps the 
color very brilliant after being dry on paper. No color to which it has 
been added will wash. y 

Keeps the stone in good condition. Ink of every kind can be left 
on the rollers over night—it will not dry on rollers. 

We guarantee Inkola to do the work, or money refunded. 

Write us for price-list and full information. You should give it a 
trial. Let us make you atrial shipment. Write to-day. 


GLOBE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Pabst Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 














ARE THE PRINTERS’ BEST 


BLOTTER ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


A good Blotter every month, if striking in design and text, well printed and 
asa distributed, will bring desirable business and lots of it to any printer. 
We have a series of color plates for printers’ blotters that are building business 
for those who use them. Only one shop in a town can get them. Write for 
samples and particulars. Chas. L. Stiles, Keith Theater Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 





ELECTRIC 


MOTOR EQUIPMENTS 


FOR PRINTING-PRESSES AND ALLIED MACHINES 
EXPERIENCE, QUALITY, ECONOMY. Bulletin 2294 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th St., NewYork 
We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACHIN 


“Roughing {cr,the Trade 


pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





for the Trade 








Photo-Engraving 
oforiginal and duplicate copy, 
made with WHITFIELD’S 
pen carbon papers. We 
would like to send you sam- 
ples, and quote discounts. 
Our line of pen, pencil and 
typewriter carbons is equally 

ood. We manufacture mani- 
folding oil tissues in books or 
flat sheets. 
on request. 


WHITFIELD CARBON 
PAPER WORKS, 121 
Liberty St., New York City 


Samples of all 








| WIRE LOOPS 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 





The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“* Stringing ’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out. 
Let us send sample and quote you prices. 
WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT...... MICHIGAN 


Successors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co, 
PHONE, M. 4813 
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THE OLD-TIME TYPEFOUNDER would have let his casters 

a go hungry and his machines 
rust out before he would have done such a foolish thing as to inaugurate a 

SPECIAL SALE SYSTEM IN SELLING TYPE 

For the Printer was his enemy and must not know how cheaply type could be 
cast ; but things are changing and now we propose to make long, steady runs 
each month on much-used specialties and cut the price again. This month we 
will send you 100 lbs. of 12-point Light Remington Typewriter Type (suitable 
for Automatic Ribbon processes) for $32; or 25 lbs. of 10 or 12 point 3-em Quads 
for $4.75; 100 lbs., $18. Accuracy guaranteed. Watch this space for further 


bargains. “HB WYNKOOP TYPE FOUNDRY, 85 Warren St., New York. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


YATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGNJ 


DESIGNS 


DX o36 tA oh OY -t-1 al -1e) ee) oe On = Of Op_ U1 O Re BO 
|Send Stamp for Booklet: Write on your Business Stationery) 








—_ 





OT yet too late, if you'll move right 
up to the table, to get a lick at the cream 
jug. Positively the best plan ever devised 
for increasing your job-printing business. 


The Yaller Cat 


points the way to securing a ‘“‘little 
bit off the top.’’ Only one printer 
in a town may have it— working 
it ourselves in Chicago. Send 25c. ° 
for samples and particulars—quick! 























Neat 
Compact 
Self- 
Contained 


The Finest 
Printing-press 
Control and Drive You Ever Saw 


ROTH BROS. & CO. 


136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


27 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WINTER ROLLERS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 

















We are manufacturers of the 


highest grade of 
& 

“STEREO” *K “MONO” 

“ELECTRO” *COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


“LINO” “AUTO” 





New York 
Brooklyn 
Baltimore 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Denver 


Merchant & Evans Co. 


Successors to MERCHANT & Co., Inc. 
SMELTERS 
OF REFINERS 


Pa PHILADELPHIA 


Help the Circulation 
of your 
Paper 


There are 500 valuable 
ideas and suggestions, col- 
lated from the experiences 
of publishers everywhere, 
in the new pamphlet by 
Charles M. Krebs, entitled 
‘*Gaining a Circulation.’’ 
Its sixty pages are full of 
helpful methods of building 
up papers of every kind. 
The first part is devoted to 
miscellaneous suggestions, 
in some instances a single 
idea brought forth being 
worth the price of the book. 
The other part includes 
‘* Special Features,’’ ‘‘ At- 
tracting Attention,’’‘‘Con- \_| 
tests,’? ‘‘The Coupon of 
Exchange Value,’’ ‘‘ Soliciting Subscribers,’’? ‘‘ Sample Copies,’’ 
‘* Advertising Other Publications,’’ ‘‘ Clubbing Lists,’’ ‘* Combi- 
nations,’’? ‘* Reductions and Special Concessions,’’ ‘‘ Premiums,”’’ 
‘* Gifts,’ ‘‘ Special Editions,’’ etc., the plans of successful publica- 
tions being fully described. You should have this work. 



































Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau St.. New York. 130 Sherman St., Chicago 








9 IMPROVEMENTS IN 
PRINTING-OFFICE FURNITURE 
ARE REAL—YOU SEE ’EM. 
Our Latest Development, which we show on this page, is the 


MASTERMAN COMPOSING-ROOM CABINET 


A convenient and economical composing equipment is 
of vital importance. No article of printing-office furniture 
has undergone greater development. Starting with the 
ordinary old-style case stand the transition was almost 
direct to a complete cabinet, with cases and brackets on 
top, and lacking many of the essential features of the old 
case stand. 

Further development followed in the cabinet line, steel 
runs being substituted for wood runs, and not until such 
cabinets as the Wisconsin, Porter, Polhemus, and Cabinet 
Grand had come into general use was there a return to 
first principles, and an effort made to develop the compos- 
ing stand proper. Steel-run stands of ordinary form were 
first introduced, as typified in the Hamilton Stand No. 21. 
From this beginning the development has been continuous 
as shown by the additions to the Hamilton line of_steel- 
run stands, in numerical order. After No. 21 came No. 22, 
which places the news and job men on opposite sides. 
Then followed the No. 23, where the supplementary galley 
bank was first introduced. Then came the No. 24 and the 
No. 25, which again closely approximate the cabinet form. 
These were followed later by the Tracy steel-run stands, 
Nos. 26 and 27, thoroughly economical, with a return to 
the solid top in place of brackets. This, in brief, is a his- 
tory of composing-stand equipment. Every new idea suc- 
cessfully introduced during the past twenty-five years has 
come from the Hamilton plant. 

Now we offer in the Masterman cabinet what would 
seem to be almost final perfection of the composing stand 
or cabinet. It comprises all the good features of any cabi- 
net or any stand ever used. 

The news and jobmen work on opposite sides. 

It provides a 4-inch extension front feature. 

The cases are supported on heavy flat steel runs. 

It has large projecting copy-drawers under the compos- 
ing cases. 

The plain bank on the job side can be used independ- 
ently, or it will take a standard 18 by 72 Bettis case. 








The —., representative concerns are already 
equipped with ASTERMAN COMPOSING-ROOM CABINETS: 
f Masterman Composing-room Cabinet, showing Galley Board between cases, Copy Box 
Printing Dept., Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. of New York, Seay with Drawers, Galley Bank ae Foot-Rail. One side showing News cae in place, the 
16 cabinets; Butterick Pub. Co. of New York, 52 cabinets. other side with low Job Case arrangement and Lead Ba 


It has detachable upper bracket arms, so that the top 
cases can be used in low form, dispensing with the cap case, 
and using job cases only, or by extending-the brackets, 
pairs of news cases can be used in the usual form. The 
illustrations show both equipments. Where job cases are 
used on the lower part of brackets, it leaves room for 
storage of leads and slugs. 

A distinctive feature of the Masterman Cabinet is the 
gradual projection of the case line in the four upper cases 
in each tier as shown by the illustration. This allows these 
upper cases to be withdrawn, they having extension rails, 
so that the back compartments are acqcemible without tak- 
ing these cases from the racks. 

Another distinctive feature is the masta label-holders 
with transparent celluloid covers, size 4% by 6 inches, 


DIMENSIONS 

Occupies floor space 24 by 70 inches. 

Height, floor to flat top, 44 inches. 

Clearance underneath for sweeping, 6 inches. 

Copy-drawer box projection, 11 inches. 
3 _ of two copy-drawers, 12% by 22% by 2% inches 
inside. 

Size of galley bank under copy box, 9 by 70 inches. 

Lead and slug trays, 32 inches long; sloping face, 23 
picas wide; horizontal face, 14 picas, 

ae galley board between the cases on top, 8 inches 
wide. 

Foot rail, 1 5-16 inches diameter. Rail and supporting 
brackets polished and blued. 

Plain dump on job side, 18 y 72 inches. 

Label-holder mortises, V, by 6 inches. 


EQUIPMENT 
42 cases in the body of the cabinet. 
2 pairs of No. 18 brackets with detachable upper arms. 
2 job cases for the top, interchangeable with cases in 
cabinet. 
2 double surface galley boards, 32 inches long. 


b side of Masterman Composing-room Cabinet, showing forty-two Job Cases with gradual 
-™ projection in top aes: and with plain 18 x 72 inch Bank. LIST PRICES 








Complete, with cases, brackets, copy box and 18-inch 


W THAT i H GH bank, 
OOD j y PE ’S bis E I yg ng galley dump under copy-drawers, $5.00. 
THE ONLY KIND WE MAKE=== Extra for polished and blued foot rail, $6.00. 


Extra for label-holder mortises in case fronts, with cellu- 
loid covers, $2.50. 
Weight, crated for shipment, 800 pounds. 


No printer would think of tolerating metal type of unequal height. Then why in wood type? 
The product of the press for one hour represents the loss for every hour the press | is stopped 
to underlay imperfect wood Type. Our Wood Type is Guaranteed to be perfect in Height. 


THE HAMILTON MEG. CO. incSacrAfriecI" SNOW 

» e Eastern Office and Warehouse .. RAHWAY, N. J. 
ALL PROMINENT DEALERS CARRY HAMILTON GOODS IN STOCK 
A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, GRADUATED BY PICAS, SENT FREE TO EVERY ENQUIRING PRINTER 

























Superior Features of the 
Thompson Typecaster 



















[' is the only machine which can 
make type from Linotype, Mono- 
type or Compositype matrices. 






It is the only typecaster which 
can use thecheap Linotype matrix. 





It is the only machine which can 
make perfect type, 5 to 36 point. 






It is the only typecaster which 
can make logotypesor single types. 






It is the only machine which can 
make low quads and spaces, 5 to 
48 point and from | point upward. 








It is the cheapest machine. 


It is the fastest machine. 






It is the simplest machine. 

















[Set in DeVinne series, made by the Thompson Typecaster.] 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


J20 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO. 















There’s Economy FOR YOU in the 


Wesel Iron Grooved Block 















































Sectional view of Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block, showing Hooks in position. 


Nearly Q 900 Blo 








Wesel Patent Hook with f ? 
Drop-in Nut. Sectional view showing how Drop-in Nut is inserted into the Grooves. 











Whether you run one press or fifty, the saving of 


FIFTY PER CENT ON IMPOSITION, THIRTY PER CENT ON MAKE- 
READY, SEVENTY PER CENT ON REGISTER, AnD SEVERAL 
HUNDRED PER CENT ON PRESERVATION OF 
MAKE-READY and WEAR OF PLATES 
is worth taking advantage of. 

The Wesel Block affords you this economy in every job put upon it. It locks the door against unforeseen 


contingencies which are liable to arise and seriously delay the work. Jt keeps the press running. Dispenses 
with unreliable wood bases and blocks entirely. |Buy your electros unmounted —they come cheaper. 


STOP THE LEAKS! 








AN OUTFIT OF IF INTERESTED, send for full description. 


Di MAN REGISTER HOOKS | F WESEL MFG. CO. 


will save you much 
ese iadedwa THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDERS 


and worry on fine Machinery and Appliances for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers 





color and register 
work. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


They will outlast 70-80 Cranberry St., Borough of Brooklyn 
every other style of NEW YORK CITY 
Register Hook made. 


NEW YORK Ge CHICAGO 


The Finest and Most Reliable Hook 10 Spruce Street Quam 150-183, 
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The Hien Who Denounced the 
Old-style Stick Now Praise the 


STAR stick 


| . 
! a oi , 

= oe Se ee ee ae 
Pilhoess.cisiadl Bee bilo biblaiiil wii: Liebe 


Says W.H. Petzold, Foreman, Kimball Storer Co., Minneapolis — 
“T firmly believe it will pay for itself once every week in 
the average office.” 


Cut copyright, 1907, 
by The Herrick Press 























LOOK WHO’S HERE! 


THE HERRICK CUT BOOKS showing over 400 one and 
two color original cuts that will “brace up” your advertising...Not 
an old cut among the lot...They’re made by our own artists 
under the supervision of an expert advertising manager. 

Have they real value? 


Swift & Co., American Type Founders, Western Electric Co., 
and hundreds of other large firms are using them regularly. It’s 
proof enough. If you're in business, write on your business station- 
ery, enclosing 25 Cents, and the FOUR numbers will be 


sent on approval. 
If you are not satisfied we'll refund your quarter. 
Send 25 Cents To-day 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


Makers of Drawings of All Kinds 
931 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO | 


















And A. E. Dredge, Foreman, Kalamazoo Gazette, writes — 
“Besides being a great time-saver, it is the best stick I 
have ever handled in my twenty-four years’ experience.” 


















We have hundreds of such letters. 

The Star Stick is instantaneously adjustable, the most 
accurate stick in the world, and remains so in spite of wear 
and hard usage; is rigid and can not be wedged out of 
measure by tight spacing. 

The projections in the knee engage the milled serrations 
on the under side and hold to them like the grip of a vise. 
Write to-day for one. You will at once equip your office 
with the STar, as hundreds of other printers are doing. 



































































THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
17 West Washington St., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


FOLDER 

























DESCRIPTIVE 





FREE 





FOR 





SEND 














Why buy imferior type 
winem tlhe best costs no 


more 2 


Send for Our Quotations 
Before Purchasing 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
Saint Louis Chicago New Yorks 


Set in Foster and Webb 






















T Your Eyesight “TYPE 


Is of high value and should not be neglected. Q U ESTI O N 


If you are required to execute close and ex- 
acting details why not save your eyes with 
the best obtainable light. The 


“INNOVATE” 


System of Adjustable Electric Lights is con- 
ceded by those who have given it a thorough 
test to be the most satisfactory and econom- 
ical ever tried. 


We want you to try this simple Cord Adjuster 


The Typesetter, the Engraver, the Artist, 

. or any indoor worker requiring light concen- 

trated on his work will find this practical Cord 
Adjuster a great comfort and convenience. 


The “Innovate” Cord Adjuster 


Is a simple, practical device for instantly 
adjusting drop-lights over printing-presses, 
type cases, make-up stones, proofreading 
desks; and to the engraver this Adjuster will 
be found indispensable. Can be attached 
easily, requiring 
only a pocket-knife 
and a few minutes 
work. Nored tape. 




















Write to-day for our 
prices 


crescent | |THE NUERNBERGER- RETTIG CASTER 


COMPANY === SEND FOR SAMPLES OF TYPE-PAMPHLET —=—————— 
|) Valparaiso, In, Universal Automatic Type-Casting Machine Co. 


32 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Another Triumph /or 
Wilson Patent Blocks 


THE W. P. DUNN Co., Book, Catalogue and Publication Printers, 
of Chicago, who were recently burned out, placed an order with us for 
a complete equipment of our famous WILSON BLOCKS for their 
plant after an exhaustive investigation of the merits of the various patent 
blocks on the market. The Technical World Magazine is one of the many 
publications they will printon WILSON BLOCKS. 


We have sold over $30,000 worth of WILSON BLOCKS in Chicago 
alone. The oldest users are their best friends. Last year we sold as 
many Blocks on repeat orders as we did to new customers. 


Write to-day for complete illustrated catalogue of WILSON BLOCKS. To respon- 
sible printers we will send on trial a complete set to demonstrate what an immense time-saver 
and great improvement in quality the WILSON BLOCKS will effect. 


Miviereconet Py A. F, Wanner & Co. 


340-342 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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GOSS FLAT STEREOTYPE SAW 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


New York Chicago London 


GOSS FLAT STEREOTYPE PLATE-SHAVER 
With Power Both Ways 


as 


er reer OO 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
New York Chicago London 








GOSS 


Flat Stereotype 
Machinery 


BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 
BRONZE BEARINGS 
PRICES RIGHT 


Patented and Manufactured by 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 
NEW YORK, . .. . 1 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO, 16th St. and Ashland Ave. 
LONDON, . - 90 Fleet Street. 


GOSS FLAT STEREOTYPE TRIMMER 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


New York Chicago. London 








GOSS FLAT STEREOTYPE COMBINATION 
SAW AND TRIMMER 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
New York Chicago 





London 


GOSS FLAT CASTING BOX 


NBR Say be 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 








New York Chicago London 




















PRINCESS COVERS 


WILL PLEASE YOU SO THOROUGHLY THAT 
YOU WILL INSIST ON THEIR USE EVER AFTER 








}=—DZavI E will send a copy 

: | of our beautiful | 
NW, Sample-Book to 
EVE | any business man 

requesting it on 
his letterhead. Also a Sample- 
Book of 


Unique Cover Papers 


—a slightly cheaper grade, and 
if a user of Manifold Papers, 
our book of 


Star Manifold Linens 


—a Tissue Wniting Paper. 


= IE '%, 
x J <a Awa 0 





C.H.DEXTER & 
+ SONS C 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Established 1837 
Two Mills 



































MEISEL 27533325" 


Large specialty printing at a profit demands special made presses. It’s the 
quantity and quality that you turn out per our that makes your profit, and 
places you in position to meet competition. Special machinery is not expen- 
sive. Tell us the character of work you wish printed, and we will tell you 
of a made-to-order press that will do it quickly. Q@ We make printing ma- 
chinery, all kinds, for producing automatically, in ene operation, large 
finished products from roll paper, delivered in sheets, flat or folded, or 
rewound in rolls, slit to size. Give us full particulars of your requirements. 


MEISE PRESS & MFG. CO. 
944-948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER || Hard Times 
BLUEPRINTER ||Are Over _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER|| crc ae bn 

Be prepared for all this 


new business. Have our 
QUALITY means more business. sample book of 


TIME-SAVING means a larger output. _— 

QUALITY and TIME-SAVING at lower St k C tit { 

cost of production mean PROFIT. oc er 1cCa e 
These may be attained by adding to your equip- Blanks 


ment one or more A-B lamps according to your 


needs; the lamp especially designed to meet always at hand. A postal 


the requirements of your art. 


Write for BULLETINS and further information. request secures one. 


THE ADAMS-BAGNALL Etecrric Co,| | Monasch Lithographing Co. 


nian... ane 500-512 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















| QUALITY || TIME || PROFIT | 
































It’s Now Up To You! 
We Have The Goods! 


@LIf you are interested in making the 

pressroom a more profitable depart- 

ment of your business, it will pay you 
to investigate the many labor-saving features 
ese of our several Block Systems. The Slotted 
ee Block for bookwork, Diagonal and Flat-top 
Block System for quick, accurate register, or three-color work. If interested, 

send for catalog. Manufactured and for sale by 


F THE WARNOCK -TOWNER COMPANY 
Diagonal Register Hook 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


4x8 Register Hook 
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Beginning 


1906 We bought the ~PROUTY” 


1908 Doubled gang at factory. 


“HH 9 1907 Increased shipments 2V2 times in one (1) 
SURE !!! 


Should ? 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


year. 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


New York Office, 536-538 Pear! St. Factory—East Bridgewater, Mass. 


176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. . 

CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. 
ALLING & CORY 

E. TUCKERS & SONS 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. 

H. & W. B. DREW CO. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER _ 
A. F,. WANNER & CO 
CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDERY Co. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. CINCINNATI, Out0 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY KANSAS CiTy AND OMAHA 
C. R. GETHER CO. . MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER ‘CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG. CO. . St. PAUL, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. DuLuTH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION DEs Mo1ngs, Iowa 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. . SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
JOHN HADDON & CO. TORONTO, CANADA 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. aie .. HARRISBURG, PA. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... SAN FrRAncisco, CAL. 














A .. ALL BRANCHES 
NEw YorK City, NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
3 . HARTFORD, Conn. 
.. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Rebuil ba 
Presses 


40x60 WHITLOCK, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
air springs, impression trip, back-up, 4 tracks, box frame. 


42x56 COTTRELL, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
air springs, trip. 

39x52 HUBER, 4 form rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
crank movement, impression trip, 4 tracks. 

37x52 CAMPBELL, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
wire springs, impression trip. 

35x47 WHITLOCK, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
aif springs, impression trip, 4 tracks, box frame. 

34x50 CAMPBELL, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
wire springs, impression trip. 

34x46 COTTRELL, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, air 
springs, impression trip. 

29x42 WHITLOCK, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 


air springs, impression trip, 4 tracks, box frame. 


23x28 CAMPBELL, 2 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
wire springs, impression trip. 


All in stock, 
ready for delivery. 








Write for special prices, terms and illustrated age of com- 
plete list of Rebuilt Machinery for i di Ye 











PRINTERS’ MANUFACTURING CO. 


184-192 Congress Street, CHICAGO 











Simplicity, Strength and 


Convenience 





WICKERSHAM QUOIN made in Two Sizes. 2,000,000 in use. 





With these. three qualities the WICKERSHAM QUOIN has gained entrance into 
the printshop, where favoritism was strongly advocated in favor of the old-style quoin. 
The inventor of the WICKERSHAM QUOIN planned for the BEST, not the ‘‘Just as good kind,’’ but a Quoin not to be 


compared with any other. 


Spring is an admirable time to clean out your shop and get ready for business. Lay aside out-of-date devices and try the 2oth 
Century WICKERSHAM QUOINS. The large and small printing establishments -use them, and pronounce their use in highly 


satisfactory terms. 


Let us send you our complete Catalog and credentials from those using our Quoins. It will interest you. 





SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE Fucus & Lane Mre. Co. 
Machinery 








29 Warren Street : : : NEW YORK 
328 Dearborn Street : : : CHICAGO 
150 N. Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Factory BROOKLYN 


OWNERS OF 


Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
Machinery 





Machine Works, RUTHERFORD, N. J. Supplies f or Lithogr apher S 
and Printezs 

















Improves 
Your Work 


Saves Ink 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


The McKinley Perfection 
Distributing Roller 


i+ 


Gives Perfect 
Distribution 


Simple but 
Effective 


IF YOU HAVE NOT TRIED ONE, LET US SEND YOU ONE ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 





A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


GENTLEMEN, — The Perfection Distributing Rollers 
which have been in use in our establishment for some time 
have given excellent results. 


GENTLEMEN,— We have had in use for several months 
seventeen Perfection Distributing Rollers furnished by you, 
which we find a very valuable attachment to our presses. 





We cordially recommend them to the consideration of any 
one feeling the need of improved distribution on the inking 
roller of printing or lithographic presses, and are confident 
any one purchasing them will be satisfied with the result. 
Yours respectfully, 
THE STROBRIDGE LITHOGRAPHING Co. 
Per N. W. STROBRIDGE, 





The ink is distributed over a much greater surface, and 
we find we are using less ink and obtain a greater amount of 
impressions since we have been using this attachment on our 
presses. We can highly recommend them to all users of 
printing and lithographic presses, and have no doubt that 
they will give entire satisfaction. Very truly yours, 


THe AMERICAN FINE ArT Co. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


PRINTING 
INKS 




















Sheridan’s New Model 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP 
Built in sizes 36 inches to 70 inches 


HUI 
eo 


tt 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK .. .. . . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO... . . 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON .. to Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book-sewing Machines 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter 

















“Good Rollers’ 


Practical Men and Methods 



















io) 


ss veX> 
The Buckie > 7 
| Printers’ Roller Co. 


| | Established 1869 | | 
“SY 

















— 




















¢@ 






Oldest in the West 
















FACTORIES — 






















Chicago, Ill. 
396-398 S. Clark St. 


Detroit, Mich. 
172-174 Grand River Ave. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
466 Jackson Street 
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See This Patch? 


It’s the identifying mark of the strongest 
and most reliable Tag that is made. 

That name “Dennison” is stamped onevery 
one, whether it’s a “Standard” Quality or any 
other Tag of Dennison make. We're proud of 
Dennison Tags and their record—their quality 
has been proved time and again. 


* > 
Dewmisons 
Quality Tags 


will help increase your business. Next time 
you quote prices on a lot of Tags, specify 
“Dennison’s’—the name in itself is a guarantee 
of quality and will do much towards turning 
the order your way. 

Remember this—Dennison invented the 
patent patch eyelet and made the Tag business 
one of profit to the Printer. Are you equipped 
with prices and information that will enable 
you to share in its profits? If not, write to the 
nearest store. 


Dennison Klanufadming Sompany 
The Tag Makers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 











HKairvield Covers 


K Fae OOK at these two jobs: they both are the 

> \*) mae? ” 

AL if same except that this is your Fairfielh Cover 
\\) and this is The one printed 











Leis =O Zj on Fairfield pulled twice the returns of the 
ae. Another thing: look how bright and glossy the ink 
is on Fairfield and how dead on the other, yet the same 
ink was used on both. It was a case of ‘penny wise and 


pound foolish.” I lost money by not using Fairfield on 
both.” 

One lesson to be learned from the above is that while 
the first cost of Fairftelh Cover is more than most stocks, 
results prove it actually costs less. Take out your sample- 
book and see how many different kinds of work Fairfield 


may be used for. If you haven't the book, get one of us 


or your dealer. 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 


Where “QUALITY COUNTS” 











Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model 1, T'wo-letter Linotypes. 

All worn parts replaced by new. 

Guaranteed to produce as good 

a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. 0. b. Chicago 














Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 

matrices and new spacebands. Q] This is the only com- 

pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 

tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 

with up-to-date machinery. @ We have an exclusive 

special license to use patented attachments in rebuild- 

ing Linotype machines. All parts used by us in : 

rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and are made in the United States. @ If you want other model Linotypes, write us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 

We use Genuine Slides, purchased from the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., in this work. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25c. 
We Guarantee All Our Work. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing Linotype 
machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 


If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype | WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


wns & seen, 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 
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Cheap, Rehable Power! 


DU BOIS GAS ENGINES 


Are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 

They start easily and automatically control the fuel supply, 
—s highest economy. Sizes, 5 to 375 h. p. 

= WRITE FOR CATALOG 


DU BOIS IRON WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


807 Brady Street, DUBOIS, PENNSYLVANIA 







































STERLING PONY|| 4 NEW OVERLAY 
otary JOB PRESS The Mechanical Chalk 


Relief Overlay 


(LANKES & SCHWAERZLER, Munich) 





Y far excels any overlay 
method extant to-day. 
The finest detail in the cut is 
brought out. Guaranteed to 
withstand the longest run. 
Inexpensively produced. No 
extra skill required. Shoprights 







SERIES A. 
Size, 22 by 
24 in., with 
perfect ink 
distribution 















For printing circulars, letter-heads, envelopes, bills of lading, profitable to large or small 
grocery and millinery bags and all sheet printing up to its capac- ; 

ity. The speed is limited only by the ability of the operator. establishments. 

Machine Perfecting & Mig. Co. For samples and further information address 





s and M. facturers of 
PRINTERS’ ms CHINERY—STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
STERLING ROTARY ONE AND TWO COLOR PRESSES WAT Z E L H A N & S P E Y E & 


for various purposes. Sterling Pony Cutting, Creasing and General Representatives 











Embossing Press. Sterling P. Routers. 
Stereotyping icchincss, Siaapeehids End Landa, etc. 183 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
2 to 10 North Desplaines Street : : : : : CHICAGO ree ee 

















SPECIAL NOTICE 


THE WILLIAMS WEB CO. has moved its business to 
SHREVEPORT, LA., “Queen City of the Southwest.’’ Free Natural 
Gas for Power and Free Taxes for Manufacturing Concerns. 


Address all communications to 


THE WILLIAMS WEB CO. 
Cor. Spring and Travis Sts. SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 





























































HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
» Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


INCORPORATED 1886 








ESTABLISHED 1844 

















BRONSON’S 


Printers’ Machinery 
Place H. Bronson, 


MOVED 
To 508 South 45th Court 


Near West Harrison Street. 


Telephone Kedzie 224 





Take Metropolitan L, Garfield Park 
Branch trains, to 45th Street station. 





DOWNTOWN OFFICE 
861 Monadnock Building 
Telephone, Harrison 2766 


10,000 
Cards 


Per Hour 














f = — 


The Automatic Printing-Press 
Made by the AUTOMATIC PRINTING-PRESS CO. 


Prints any size from 1x2 inches up to full postal card size, 
and any thickness from 2-ply up. Registers perfectly for 
color printing and uses standard type. Operated by hand 
or small motor. 


Makes Small Jobs Profitable 


You can beat every other printer’s price and still make big 
money, because the Automatic feeds itself; all you need to 
do is to start it. Send for our new folder, ‘‘ Big Profits on 
Small Jobs,’’ which tells everything you want to know. 





ADDRESS 


SCHNADIG ADVERTISING SERVICE 


General Sales Agents 
615, 167 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


COPPER PIATE ENGRAVING 
S PRINTING toth: TRADE- 


COMMERCIAL 


STATIONERY 
OUR SPECIALTY 


WRITE REGARDING 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CITY 











| Q) i increased output, at least, 
is obtainable over the 
old system of Automatic 
Feeding by using the Continuous 
System of Feeding on presses and 


folders. On folding machines the 
increase iS nearer 20 per cent. 

@ Better work with less trouble, 
less spoilage, no more labor and a 
written guarantee to give a greater 
output than any other type of Auto- 
matic Feeder. . 

@_ Be posted. You can get full and 
complete information only from the 


CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
38 Park Row, NEW York, N.Y. 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, AT LanTA, GA., Southern Agents 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, San Francisco, CAL., Pacific Coast Agents 





























The Simplest and Most Durable 


IS THE 


Crawley Bundling Press 














This Press will prove to you that it is the Best 


In use in twenty-seven States of the United States 
District of Columbia 
Canada 
England 
Australia 
Philippine Islands 
India 


Descriptive Circular for the asking 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


The Crawley Book Machinery Company 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, U.S.A. 


























THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 











PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


requirements of his trade. An old and obsolete machine is 
unprofitable, if kept going all the time. The New Huber- 
Hodgman press will give you greater efficiency than any printing press 
built. It is the heaviest and most rigid, and with its New Block- 
Reversing Mechanism gives the greatest speed with lightest power. 
It is durable. With its new driving device noise and vibration are 
almost eliminated. The bed and cylinder are always in register, giving 
a quick make-ready. 
We ask you to call on any one using the Huber-Hodgman and see 
it in operation. We leave it to your judgment. It is sold strictly on 
its merits. 


( ee successful printer is one who keeps his plant up to the 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 


Factory —TAUNTON, Mass. 


AcenTts, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
92 Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager 


A ,E , P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd. 2 
sr acne 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 








Notice to the Trade 


CGT" desire to inform the Trade that we have acquired 


an interest in the Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., of 
Pittsfield, Mass., who will supply our papers on and after 
March 1, 1908, under the firm name of 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


Our business connection with Messrs. Geo. B. Hurd & Co., 
of New York, will terminate on that date by mutual consent. 


Datton, Mass., February 11, 1908. pa & W. M. CRANE. 








EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 


If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 
Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each i 
dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . . . .. =. . ~. Price, $3.00 


Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight — calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 a week . . . 2 « « « toe, $2.00 


Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 











120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland Printer Company 116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORK 








DO YOU WANT TO SAVE MONEY? 





Every Printer, every Bookbinding Department 
should study closely the cost of his production. Just think of 
how many extra employees you can do away with by using the 


Anderson Single-Fold Drop - Roller 
-- FOLDER ... 


WOULD YOU be interested in a Folding Machine proposition 
if you could realize a snug saving of from 50 to 75 per cent? 
AND AGAIN — Our Folding Machines will fold all one-fold 
work, from a light sheet to the heaviest, without scoring. 
THEN AGAIN—Our Folders are all built upon scientific 
principles, constructed for high speed, accurate in operation and 
a high-grade folder at a moderate price. 


The Anderson Single-Fold Drop-Roller Folder Write to-day for prices and P articulars. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO., 394-398 S. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DEXTER 
FEEDING MACHINES 


“Seer er 
ite oe 


The Dexter Automatic Printing-press Feeder. 


With a Dexter Pile Feeder you can put into the machine at one 
loading about a full day’s run, and consequently overcome the necessity 
of laying up small lifts. 


We do not advise the purchase of feeding machines unless we are 
satisfied a gain of 10 to 25 per cent in production can be accomplished. 








cacao’ =. EXTER FOLDER CO. as‘reavcisco 
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DEXTER 
FOLDING MACHINES 


The Dexter Three-fold Parallel Folder. 
Folds 8, 12 and 16 pages in gangs. 


Our line of Parallel Folders and of attachments to regular machines 
for the making of parallel folds is most extensive and complete. 


They are built for folding either the long way or short way of the 
sheet as desired, and are equipped with slitters for cutting into as many 


sections as needed. 


Folders of every description. 
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Great Britain and Europe 
T.W. & C. B. SHeriwan Co., London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEx. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, Joun Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Southern Agents—J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southwestern Agent—F. A. VENNEY, Dallas, Tex. 
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Onyx Papers 


Mexican Onyx Carried in stock in 21x 33— 
60 and 8o lbs. to ream (500 


Sar dony ad sheets) in Crash, Repoussé- 
Malachite Onyx Crash, Vellum and plate 


Chalcedonyx finishes. Put up in half-ream 
packages. 





ONYX BRISTOLS ONYX BOND 


2214 x 28% — 100, 120, 140 lbs. 22 X 34—32 lbs.—five colors 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 


> ~< 








Announcements 








Faorille 


Parchment These lines are entirely new 


and distinctive from anything 
Onyx on the market. Ask your 


Parchment jobber for samples. If he can 
not supply you write direct to 


THE P. P. KELLOGG & CO. Division 


.SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





































UNAPPROACHABLE 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 
earth for all-round ex- 
















THE SEAL OF THE 


AIVERTISER'S APPROVAL 













. cellence. 








Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis, 


Mo., and London, England. cation. 


Printed matter and 
any information desired 
can be had on appli- 


% Ay. errorvee oe 
°nroe St 


‘ 





‘Do you Appreciate Intelligent, Careful 
, Co-operation and Prompt Service 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO y 


143 Worth St., NEW YORK 


27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Toronto, Canada 


Leipzig, Germany 





in your Catalogue Work, your Ad 

Designs, Half-tones and Engravings? 
OF COURSE You Do 

THEN LET US HELP You. 











[Phone Nos.,Randolph.747-748,. Auto.6940. 
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Sole Manufacturers of 


Roth’s Cyanide Case- Hardening 
Furnace and Appliances. 


The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Is a Revolution in Power Embossing Presses. 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate. 
We claim originality in every detail. 
Guaranteed to be perfect and to excel all other makes of presses in every feature. 
Occupies one-half the floor space, is about one-half the weight, is four times as 
strong and will exert four times’as much pressure on the die with one-half the 
motor power as any other make of press. 

Body or frame is composed of a single carbonized steel casting, the guaranteed 
tensile strength of which is fully eight times that of cast iron; minor parts are of 
phosphor-bronze or of steel forgings. 

Is a triumph of simplicity, is self-contained, and runs absolutely noiseless and 
without vibration or jar at thirty-five per minute. 

Contains every possible improvement and attachment for its convenient and 
successful operation, many of which are not contained in any other make of press. 

Is a press in a class by itself. 

Is built in five sizes; the smallest may be operated by hand. 

The large sizes are built to receive our seven different automatic attachments for 
the various purposes and variety of work. 

All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press can be done 
on it, including hot and dry work. 

Our No.3 will emboss in the center of 30-inch stock, no limit to the length of 
the sheets; will take a die or plate 9 by 12 inches; is guaranteed to bring up 50 
square inches of solid ruled work; takes 20 by 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 

Our No. 2 takes a 4 by 9 inch die, 5 by 9 inch plate and 20 square inchcs of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No.1 takes a.3 by 7 inch die, 4 by 7 inch plate and 10 square inches of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No. 0 Pony Press will take dies as large as 2% by 5 inches and bring up 5 
square inches of solid ruled work. 

Our Sub-chuck holds thin plates as conveniently as dies, without mounting. 

Instructions complimentary, personal, typewritten and otherwise. 

Over sixty of our style “A” and “B” presses are being successfully operated 
by over fifty different concerns in the United States, Canada and Mexico, all of 
which were sold without personal solicitation. . 

Correspondence solicited. Illustrated descriptive pamphlet, prices, terms, samples 
of work, etc., sent on application. When so desired, our representative will call 
with a miniature press and explain its operation, merits, etc. 

Address all correspondence to 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


2122-28 Chouteau Avenue and ESTABLISHED 
2122-28 La Salle Street 1857 ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
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THE COTTRELL 


HIGH-SPEED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
The STANDARD Printing Machine of Printerdom 


THIS PRESS IS FAMOUS for itt CONVENIENCE for the Printer, 
ECONOMY in Cost of Product, CAPABILITY and RIGIDITY. 


BECAUSE it is equipped with attachments that really enhance its usefulness. 
BECAUSE of its Speed, Adaptability and Scientific Construction. 


BUILT FOR THE FINEST QUALITY OF PRINTING, especially proc- 
ess color work, it has always exceeded the expectations of the purchaser. 


STEADY, RELIABLE and EASY-RUNNING, the COTTRELL PRESS 


is universally known as a profit-making machine. 
SPEED 
Distiectiye ) RIGIDITY under impression 
Fenn’ CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 
ae DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing Presses 
41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. WESTERLY, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
440 Coliseo Neuva HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THe firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 








ADVERTISING FANS. 
CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
BusinEss Souvenirs, Premiums, Post-cards. The 
Novelty News, Chicago, official organ; $1 a 
year. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Rulers and advt. thermometers. 


AIR BRUSH. 


TuHayEeR & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, Jackson 


blvd., Chicago. 


THE INTERCHANGEABLE AIR BRUSHES stand to-day 
as the best air brushes in every respect in the 
world for all commercial air-brush work. 


Send for catalogue P 59. 


Send for an air-brush catalogue to O. C. 
Wold, 155-159 W. Madison st., Chicago. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


CRESCENT EmBossin@G Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickox, W. O., MANUFACTURING Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stapg, Hipp & MEtoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, 
Printers’ Specialties. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


MissourR1 Brass Type Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, N. Y. : 


BRONZE DUSTERS. 


THE Downtnea does the work of six girls. Makes 
bronze work a pleasure. Cleans any paper 
perfectly. No dust. Write Downing Duster 
Co., Box 758, Milwaukee. 


6-10 





CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 

New Line of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith, 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHANE, James H., & Co., 106 Duane st., New 
York. Big bargains in calendars. 


Styron, O. M., & Co., Washington, D. C. Daily 


date calendars and pads. Write for prices. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes and 
styles of Calendar Pads for 1908. The best 
and cheapest in the market. Now ready for 
delivery. Write for sample book and prices. 


CALENDARS —TIN MOUNTED. 
AMERICAN FINISHING Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Ill. 
CARBON BLACK. 


CasoT, GopFrey L., 940-941 Old South bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION CoATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. E. 
40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carps (6-hole) any printing, in 1,000 lots, 
$3.75; 1-hole cards, any 
printing, $3.00 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE DETROIT CoIN 
WrappPER Co., Detroit, Mich. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL & CopPpeR PLaTE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 368 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for 
job presses, book stitchers, etc., without springs. 


COUNTING MACHINES. 


W. N. Durant Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Counters 
for all makes of presses. See adv. 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolution and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 





CRESCENT GOODS. 

CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CaLenDaRs for advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CREscENT FoLpD- 
ERs for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all special occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
Trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CrEscENT AppREss Carbs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to the trade. 
CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
NovEttigs. Write for samples. 

Crescent Post Carps. The finest American 
line of illuminated and embossed cards. 
CaTALoGuE Covers, SHow CARDS, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBossED WORK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

S1Lk CorDs AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


BraGpon, JoHN C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zinc etching and half-tone. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Swirt, Georee W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J., Ma- 


chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE CUTTING. 
AMERICAN FINISHING Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, II. 
DIE SINKERS. 
WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 
ELECTROTYPERS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

BEUsTER ELECTROTYPING Co., THE, 373 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
BLomGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Eleetrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
JuERGENS Bros. Co., 140-146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 
McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
*‘ Crescent Goods.” 

Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade, 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 

EMBOSSING DIES. 

SrruppMaNnnN, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 














EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Em- 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CuHampPion CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Frevunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


AMERICAN ENVELOPE Co., 160 W. Van Buren 
st., Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 


CrasPp ENVELOPE Co., 109-111 Leonard st., New 
York. All styles envelopes with and without 
fastener attachment. 


UniteD States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries—best values. 
Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its following DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, III. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FOLDING, FEEDING AND CUTTING 
MACHINES. 


Dexter Foiper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st.; San 
Francisco, 912 Howard st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Jones, SAMUEL, & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Our specialty is Gummed Paper; we 
do not make anything else; we can now sup- 
ply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 


GUMMING. 


LaBELs and Papers. American Finishing Co., 113 
W. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Avutt & Wisore Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Havana, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 


Kientp & Co., 109-113 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. 


Ray, Witit1aAM H., PrintING INK Mre. Co., 735 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 


Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks, 


ULLMANN-PHILPOTT Co., THE, office and works, 
1592 Merwin st., N.-W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
INKS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BLaTCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 N. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 


GaRDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 
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LINOTYPE METAL. 


Kansas City Leap & METAL Works Co., Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing inks. Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THe Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFoRD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., High-grade metals for Lan- 
ston Monotype and all typecasting machines, 
454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CrocKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (19 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 

JENNEY Exectric Mra. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


THE Rossins & Myers Co., Springfield, 0., Di- 
rect-current motors for all machines used in 
the graphic arts. New York office, 66 Cort- 
landt st. 


WEsTINGHOUSE ELecTtric & Mre. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 127 Worth st., New 
York. 

Morgans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

OswEGo MACHINE Works, Oswego, Ni 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 
Brown & Carver complete line. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., Chicago. 


New York, 
The 


PAPER JOGGERS. 

Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Paper joggers, 
“Giant ” Gordon press brakes, printers’ form 
trucks. See ‘‘ Counters.” 

PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 

Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 

PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 

Srott, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 

PAPER-RULING PENS. 


THe A. DrepGe Rvuiine PEN Co., 75 Gold st., 
New York. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 





gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


BiomGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING Co., THE, de- 
W signers, illustrators, engravers, and 
electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 

120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 


PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 

SANDERS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


THB FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Photoengravers and electrotypers. 


Elec- 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pav, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pav, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York ENGRAVERS’ Suppry, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESSES. 


KEtton’s, M. M., Son. OC. Kelton, president, 187 
Lafayette st., New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Plate 
printing and embossing presses. 


POST CARDS. 
CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


PRESSES. 


Goss PRINTING PREss Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


JoHn THomson Press Co., Nott and East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 





PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-842 Dearborn street, 
icago. Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
CAMPBELL, NeIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 


Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Moreans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 
SHNIEDEWEND, PavL, & Co., Chicago. 














THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


PRINTERS’ 


BINGHAM BROTHERS ComPANY, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


Bineuam’s, Sam’L, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago; also 514-516 Clark av., St. 
Louis; 1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 So. For- 
syth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentucky av., 
Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. 


Buckie Printers’ ROLteR Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn. 


Goprrry & Co. (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ roll- 
ers and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1865. 


MILWAUKEE PrinTERS’ ROLLER Co., 372 Milwaukee 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 
Texas Type Founpry Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


Driscot, & Fietcuer, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and re- 
built printers’ machinery. 

Rosert RoweEtt Company, Louisville, Ky. New 

and rebuilt printing machinery. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, etc. 





PURCHASING AGENT. 


IsRAEL, Doan, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent 
for printers in the purchase of materials or 
machinery of all kinds. Correspondence in- 
vited. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 
Superior Seat & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 


die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CRESCENT EmpBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.” 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 


GaRDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap & MeTaL Works Co., Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 


CRooKE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


CALENDARS, Hangers and Maps, American Finish- 
ing Co., 118 W. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 





TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENvELopgE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet pa- 
pers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Oleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 


* FARMER, A. D., & Son Typz Founpine Co., 63-65 


Beekman st., New York city. 


Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry (established 1872), 
190-192 Congress st., Boston; 43 Center st. 
and 15 Elm st., New York. 


INLAND TyPE Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 


Spencer & Hatt Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


VARNISHING. 


Post Carbs, Labels, Book Covers and Maps. 
American Finishing Co., 118 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Il. 


WOOD TYPE. 


HaMILTon Mra. Co., Main office and factory, Twu 
Rivers Wis.; Eastern factory and warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood type, 
cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 














THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 


Reducing Machines, 
Stone-grinding 
Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 
Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


@ Sole agents for the 
United States and Can- 
ada for the genuine 


Columbia Transfer Pa- 


Bronze 


BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 


Powders 


Patented April 5, 1904 ~~ 
Patented May 30, 1905 
Patented April 7, 1906 
Other patents pending. 


Pe 





per— none genuine 
without the water-mark 
on every sheet. 





«MANUFACTURED BY 


ROBERT MAYER & CO. 


19 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
Factory — Hoboken, N.J. 
Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 





We do Repairing 





San Francisco 
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The Improved 


ROUSE 


REGISTER 


HOOK 


Is the Best Register 
Hook at any Price! 



































It is the simplest, strongest 
and most easily cleaned. 











Price, Seventy-five Cents 





Adopted in preference to all others 
by such concerns as the American 
Colortype Co., Regensteiner Color- 
type Co., Binner-Wells Co., etc. 







Why Pay More for Something 
Not As Good? 









MADE ONLY BY 


H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 Ward St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


THE ORIGINAL POINT-SYSTEM-BASE PEOPLE 





















Megill automatic Register Gauge 


The Great Sheet-setting Side Guide for Color-work on all Platen Presses. 








mom | 
Simple Feeding. Guaranteed. 
Increased Output. Send for Booklet, 
: Specimens of 
Saving of Stock. eae 
Perfect Register. Pikcs. 
a mm 














E. L.MEGILL exditicncares 60 Duane St., New York 











Mr. Bookbinder: 


It isn’t alone the Glue you are WASTING, nor the number of 
Dollars you spend for Glue: it’s more. You must consider the 
number of 


Good American Dollars 


You if out every week for unnecessary 
LABOR in preparing and handling your 
Glue, as well. Did you ever pick up a book 
and notice the AWFUL SMELL from the 
binding? That’s ROTTEN GLUE. This 
too you save by using THE WETMORE. 


No scum, no crust, no dirt Model B. B. 
No rotten glue, no waste aia See 


° ° Shi d Trial at 
The Advance MachineryCo. | Risk? “State how many 
_ 519-525 Hamilton St., Toledo, Ohio gallons liquid glue used 


. yer day when you write 
Ask The Inland Printer. or proposition. 




















Dinse, Page & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers «« 
Stereotypers 











429-437 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephone: Harrison 7185 














We Manufacture Motors 


Our specialty is 
ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS 


FOR JOB PRINTING 
PRESSES 


Maximum output assured. 
The speed can be varied to 
suit the requirement of your 
work, a feature not found in 
other alternating current mo- 
tors. All sizes. 






Write for particulars, circulars and prices. 


ADVANCE ELECTRIC CO. 


20-22 North Commercial Street - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Whitlock Pony Presses 


Successfully meet all conditions. 





To the Small Printer: Has the work outgrown the jobbers? Buy a Pony. 


To the Large Printer: Do the big presses earn the money? Not much! To 


learn the facts, Buy a Pony. 


To the Earnest Printer: Are you running large jobwork on large job presses? 


If so, do you KNOW you’re not making money from 
it? Find out! You will Buy a Pony. 


To the Swell Printer: Do you want to beat the artist’s proof of your half- 


tones? Do you want to do the most exquisite small 
colorwork with the exactest register? Buy a Pony. 





When you have made up your mind to buy a Pony, learn 
what you can about the WHITLOCK. It will be one of 


the wisest moves you have ever made. 
































AGENCIES COVERING 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. 








MEssrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., 
44 West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 10 
Johnson's Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 





|| Tae WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 











BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 



























There’s a difference 


between 


Good Electrotypes and 
Poor Electrotypes 


but 
There’s no difference 


in the Price 


TRY THE 
BEUSTER SYSTEM 


Good Bigateaicavas 
THE BEUSTER 


ELECTROTYPING CO. 
371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


Phone, Auto. 8657. 








Phone, Harrison 2657. 


















“THE STANDARD” 
MOTORS 








Convenient, easily attached, splendidly constructed, 


durable Motors and Speed Controllers 
for printing machinery 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


























Size, 4% x9 


Yes— 














New Carver Automatic 
Stamping and 
Embossing Press 


Contains more POINTS 
OF MERIT than any other 
machine of the kind in the 
market. 


An investigation will prove it. 


C. R. CARVER CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Canadian Agents 


» Mitier & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 


OS 


Southwestern Agents 


"SOUTHERN Type & Macuinery Co., 


239 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
Australasian Agents 
Parsons BRoTHERS, Stock Ex. Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 



























HIGH-GRADE 


BLOTTING 


There is a demand for refined grades of Blot- 
ting —a quality that will bespeak character, 
and in its use reflect dignity upon the user. 





We want the Progressive Printer 
who is in search for such quality to send for 
our complete line of samples of our famous 


VIENNA MOIRE, Blotting (in colors) 


AND 


Plate Finish, WORLD, 
HOLLYWOOD and 
RELIANCE 


Have our samples and prices on your desk 
—then you will be in touch with the BEST. 


SEND US A REQUEST TO-DAY 


Te Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Blotting 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 





NOTH WIXT US AND THE SUN 


AT THE TOP 


THE LEADING PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES. WE ARE 
HERE,BECAUSE FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WE HAVE MADE PLATES ‘lag = 
DEEP, PLATES THAT REGISTER, PLATES THAT. WEAR AND IN SHORT, PLATES T 

ARE PERFECT. ‘ 


o EW YORK TELEPHONE 
0} SUB-CENTRAL 
2 3 3 1 > BEEKMAN —— 
2a52 2} LL DEPT! 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
WITHERSPOON BLDG 
FILBERT 31-55 


B.W.WILSON JR. AW.MORLEY JR. 


BLECTRO-LIGHT ENGRAVING CO. 


41I-419 PEARL STREET NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA |!3!9 watnuT street 











Keystone Folding Box 
GLUING MACHINE 





12-inch 
Bench 
Style 

$57.00 














One of these gluers, together with a strong 
printing press, are the only machines necessary to 
produce folding boxes. 


Ask for complete circular showing other styles 
and larger size machines. 


Folding Box Cutting 
and Creasing Presses 


Up to 30 x 44 inches inside chase. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





A Mopern OUTFIT FOR NEWSPAPERS 


JAMES ROW 241-247 S. Jefferson St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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U. P. M. Vacuum aoe 


Bronzing 
Moachine 


HE objectionable features of bronzing 

- removed. A saving of one-third of the bronze. 
ee This is accomplished by a fan working in con- 
ai junction with a cyclone, which establishes a partial 


:. 7 i | AINA ’ vacuum in the machine. Runs at a speed of 1,500 








ee 


! 


per hour. The sheets are delivered in the same 
manner as that of a back-delivery printing-press, 
being bronzed and dusted in one operation, thus 
saving very much dirt and labor. 


In use by the Forbes Lithograph Co., Revere, Mass.; 
Providence Lithograph Co., Providence, R. I.; American 
Lithograph Co., New York; U.S. Printing Co., Brooklyn; 
American Label Co., Baltimore ; A. Hoen & Co., Baltimore, 
and many others. 














Chapman Electric 872 
Neutralizer 











N apparatus for the removing of static 
electricity from paper. Connects 
with your ordinary electric light 

or power—one sixteen candle-power 
light furnishes enough current for three 
presses. Once applied it becomes a part 
of the press, and positively removes 
all electricity. Saves much offset, slip- 
sheeting and jogging. Over 2,000 in use. 
Write for full particulars. 
































United Printing Machinery Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
246 SUMMER STREET 12 SPRUCE STREET 


Williams- Lloyd Machinery Co. 


337 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 




















we Kadder Machinery “*: 





TO THE EMPLOYING PRINTER 





@ Every one has his specialty, you have yours; it may be long-run work, 
if so, we want to get in touch with you. We believe we can help you 
to make more money. @ We are specialists in the building of presses 
for the quick, accurate and economic handling of Jong-run work, han- 
dling from the highest to the lower grades of paper. € Get a copy of 
the new pamphlets we have just issued, No. 1 and No. 2, telling all 
about our Flat-Bed and Platen Rotary Web-Feed Printing Presses. 





Kidder Press Co. 


“awe: Dover, N. H. 


Gibbs - Brower Co., Agents, 261 Broadway, New York 








gare | Chemicals 


COPPER 


PLATE @ 


a 9) PRINTERS! 


SEND FOR PRICES 








NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers METALS, CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIES for Engravers, Photo-Engravers and Electrotypers 


102-110 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 2 139-147 Emerson PI., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








Tympan Gauge fm 
Square "3% x 8% inches. 
For quickly and accurately placing the gauge pins on 
a platen press. 
Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 
By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pencil 


along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed cor- 
rectly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 











A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE 


Any local printer can make good profit in the use of our 


TYPERIBBON PROCESS 


There is a demand in your locality for perfect typewritten let- 
ters, and our process is so simple, so inexpensive, is made to 
use on any ordinary press, no special apparatus required 
and no royalties to pay, that it should appeal to the progres- 
sive printer at least to investigate our proposition. Now is a 
good time to prepare for Spring work. 

Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon 


Process, are ready for use on any typewriter, so that a perfect letter is 
produced when name and address are filled in. Investigate. 


Write us to-day for full particulars. Complete instruction book 
goes with each outfiit. 


THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 











Independent Typefounders 


E MANUFACTURE OUR OWN TYPE 
—point system, point line, point set and 
point body. Our type is made of the best quality 
copper-mixed type-metal, being our own formula. 


Printers interested should communicate with us for prices, 
circulars, etc. Our prices will be found the lowest, not for a 
special inducement, but a/ways. Investigate this new type 
proposition before purchasing your Spring supplies. 


PRINTERS’ TYPE FOUNDRY 


( INCORPORATED ) 


Bullitt and Main Streets, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 


Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


Le 
There is only one 
way to reach the 
trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 


| cee |] 














The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 








Evey pinter Wi otor Drive 


Planer driven by a C-W Form L Motor. See Bulletin 78 O 
Having specialized on this subject since 1888, we 


should be EXPERTS in Motor Drive. We are. 
CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Electrical Engineers 
AMPERE, N. J. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ETC. 
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New Color Printing and 
Embossing Press 
“KRAUSE” BVII 


Without or with 


inking attachment 


Printing and Embossing in one impression, perfectly, 
a plate 117s x 153s inches. Very fast. 


SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE 
136 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 











The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the 


Eckman 
Vibrating 
Distributor 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. 
The attachment rides the regular roller-carriage of the press, as shown. 
The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and tint 
forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double rolling. 


Write NOW. Made and sold by 


A. W. HALL &CO., 327 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Any machinist can attach it in a few minutes. 
Afterward you can remove or replace it in an instant. 


YE We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Feeding Machinery. 


James White Paper Co. 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 


TRADE-MAaRK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 








The BEST-and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutacher Burh-w0w 
Strindrurker Moen 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s., 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 


“‘No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
e . ‘ 
which contains more valuable meat.’ ”’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for “‘lifting.”” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 
and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 55 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &>» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 








We Want Good Live Men! 


HERE IS AN INTERESTING PROPOSITION FOR THE PRINTER 


WE want to establish connections with a good printer in 
each town to represent and sell our new VANCO spe- 
cial prepared Paste Soap. ‘There’s good profit in it for you. 
@ We manufacture VANCO in convenient paste form for 
removing quickly printers’ ink or grease. It contains the 
necessary ingredients to quickly do chemically, what other 
soaps do with a great amount of acid and grit. Nothing in 
VANCO to injure the flesh. Leaves the hands soft and white. 
Q To responsible printers who wish to test our VANCO 
Paste Soap, we will send small sample box. @ Write to-day 
for full agency information, mentioning this publication. 


THE J.T. ROBERTSON CO., Manchester, Conn. 











view POST CARDS 


Made in the United States 


We have just moved into our new factory and have installed 
our German machinery for the manufacture of 


HIGH-GRADE LOCAL-VIEW CARDS 


A personal careful investigation in Europe as to the various proces- 
ses of making Colored View Cards has taught us to make cards as good 
as the very best imported cards made in Germany, for the same price 
and in less than half the time. We are in a position to quote special 
prices to users in large quantities, and guarantee prompt delivery and 
first-class work. 

The importing of view cards will be a thing of the past 


as soon as our samples are shown. 


ALFRED HOLZMAN CO. 
2815 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
Kansas City, February 15, 1907. 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 
189 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gentlemen,—About 17 years ago I changed 
to the Dick Mailer and have been using 
the same ever since. I do not think there 
is a machine on the market that 
equals the Dick Mailer. We are 
running in our Mailing Room at 
the present time about 26 of your 
machines. They give good satis- 
7 faction. 1 remain, yours truly, 
= — THE KANSAS CITY STAR, 


< —— : By H. Leested, Country Circulator. 
Price, $20.25—without royalty 7 
For further information, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN Warp, F. R. P.S. 
Established January, 1894. 


LGAGIOR 
y 
THE P 


ENGRAVERS 


£ MONTALY 3 
BANS 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 


that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


Dawsarn & Warp, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Av., Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 


Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw York 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 











BOOKBINDING 


BooKBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck ..........++0. fokeeshaecosuan cose $0.54 
BoOOKBINDING AND THE CaRE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell.......... 1.35 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane........eeeceessececs 1.10 
MANUAL OF THE ART OF BooKBINDING — J. B. Nicholson............. : 2.36 
THE ART OF BookBINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf.........-...eeeeeees - 1.60 
COMPOSING-ROOM 
Concernina Type —A. S. Carnell..... I ee eee $ .50 
CorrEcT CoMposiTIon — Theodore Low De Vinne..............-+-05 2.10 
Imposition, a Handbook for Printers —F. J. Trezise..........+++++5 1.00 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS..........cceccccccccccccece 25 
MoperN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne.............. 2.10 
PLAIN PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne.............++e++ 2.10 
THE PRACTICAL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop.........cseccccceccccscce 1.00 
Printing — Charles Thomas Jacobi ........ccsccccccccccccccccese 2.60 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adele Millicent Smith......... - 1.60 
SPECIMEN Books: 
ES a See eT Te ery er eee ee i he oe | ee 
Envelope Corner-cards ..ceceeseecccccesscmerercercssecececes , 025 
Oe | ee ae cocccces pre eer eeee 50 
Professional Cards and Tickets. ..,ccccccccccscccsoccsccccccsoce 225 
PS GE TIE a 66k sc tsicda sda 60866060 c8csavcevevesss ce «6 BO 
THE AMERICAN MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY. .....ccccccccccccescscocs - 4.00 
THE SToNEMAN — Charles W. Lee........ ES PE Pa ee eT 1.00 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne..........cecceecsecccees ooe 2.10 
TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.......+++ PPT Re 5.00 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.....- wise iss seiwieie ip ieierelei wie Solem aemiere - 50 
DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
A HanpDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer.........+.e+eese0% -$3.75 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANE FORM. + 6:00 0:05.00:5 0000500 cs corer sccceveceees 2.60 
ALPHABETS — A HaNnpDBOOK OF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange....... 1.60 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEw — Lewis F. Day.........c.ccecececccees - 1.35 
DECORATIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck...........ceccccsccscecccses 54 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS — Ernest Knaufft........2.sescecscscecece 2.00 
DRAWING FoR RepropucTion — Charles G. Harper........--...eee0. 2.385 
Homan Ficurn — J. H. Vanderpoel......ccccccccccccsccccccscscece 2.00 
Lessons ON DEcORATIVE DesiGN — Frank G. Jackson............+.++ 2.10 
Egssons on Fone — A. Blamek... ..cccscscvcsccccvesscccsssvvesses » 8.465 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown...........+.+-e0% 2.10 
LETTERING FOR PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS — Thomas Wood Stevens..... 1.00 
LINE AND Form — Walter Crane............... saialeie wiely wialernis eelejeste 2.10 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DesiGN — E. A. Batchelder...............0ee008 3.00 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGN — Frank G. Jackson...........++. - 2.60 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


ELEctTRoTYPING — C. S. Partridge. Being revised. 

PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
ing—C. S. Partridge 

SterEeotyPine — C. S. Partridge. 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 
A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
Stuart 
Actual Costs IN Printing -— Isaac H. Blanchard...........-.see00% 
Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that 
purpose the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets for 
use in annual inventory, have been bound together in convenient 
book form 
CampsiE’s Pocket EstimaTE Book — John W. Campsie............. 
CHALLEN’s LABoR-SAVING ReEcorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


Being revised. 


we 
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Cost of PRINTING — F. W. Baltes........-2.ee00+ cccscccesecoeses 1.60 
EMPLOYING PRINTER’s EsTIMATE Book — David Ramaley............ 1.25 
EMPLOYING PRINTER’S PRICE-LISt — David Ramaley...... wane esas vel alee 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING COST OF MANUFACTURING 

PR te ee err Terry ee ro ee re re 10.00 
Hints ror YounG Printers UNDER Erguty — W. A. Willard...... oo 050 
How To MAKE Money IN THE PRINTING BusINEss — Paul Nathan...... 3.20 
NICHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK.........ccecccccccees - 3.00 
OrpveR Book AND REcorp oF Cost — H. G. Bishop........--.+-2..00. 3.00 
PRINTER’s INSURANCE PRoTECTIVE INvENTORY SystEM—Charles S. 

| Re ere ee pee eee ee ey eee ee een ay 10.00 


weer reer eereseeesere 


STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette.. 












LITHOGRAPHY 
ALBUM LITHOGRAPHIQUE (specimens) ....... error rt uveeveneeeeees $1.50 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming.............+e+esee0% 2.10 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS ......-.e06 CPRRATE SEEKER WOON DEREEC REED 3.50 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY — George Fitz ...cccccccceccescsccccscessces 1.85 
PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHY — Alfred Seymour...........scccecscecees 2.60 
THE GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY — W. D. Richmond.............+.+- 2.10 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 


A PockET CoMPAYION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 





ee CEA PESARENETT SRE CHG DORs RNA O E08 6H Ose ¥ $1.00 
CorRECT KEYBOARD Penman > Salli TET Cre Tee 25 
FAcsIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS.......... OCTET OCT Ca eT 25 
History oF Composinc MACHINES — John S. Thompson............. 2.00 
TARR TOC TO TROT on 6 dn onisn si eeincesinketvsrcsctsuesees 4.00 
THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION — E. J. Barclay.............. 1.00 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTyPE — John S. Thompson............+ 2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Deniston..............++- $2.25 
Tee AMP OF TMGRATINGs sé snne ecto ccc cebres ee cass ceseincinseds 1.60 
AUTHOR AND mv, Howand Collins Pole ave Biase a Gicrsseodr @aCsiacare WLS 2.35 
THE BvuILDING OF A Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock................ 2.20 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff.............eeeeeeeeee 3.00 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YVEAR-BOOK. .....ccccccsccssceccces 5.00 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE — C. precanans Mitchell 

ATA TO, PA WNOINs 5 05704 10-5:0:6:5/5 vio nse niowisie weve: eie-p ais bi orsloe'6a eucee 2.60 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner..........ecccescscsceces 2.10 
Mrsaan’s Come — debe Te. ok bv csc sch bccconedlstes carencass 1.00 
Oi CoLors AND PRINTING INKS — L. E, Andes............ceceeseees 2.60 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton .........-.seeeeeeeee 2.60 
PRINTER’s HANDBOOK OF TRADE ReEcirEs — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 1.85 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS — Robert Luce...........cescececcceesecs 1.10 

NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee............eecceeecees $ .50 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs............-.sccccececs -50 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS. ........cccccescccccccceccccecs 3.50 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman..............eceeeeees 1.35 
PRESSWORK 
A ConcISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas.......... $ .25 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
Tue Harmonizer — John F. Earhart..... avieia (eh aracbioleleie alels a'r oie/e\ee eia79 3.50 
TyMPAN GAUGE SQUARE......... SSO OCD OC COGIC TCL Rae 25 
CE REMIND: ou ois, 0.0.s-5i0 os bio OW UES Kone 4 cima eee bnsiema cause y a 25 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EmBossinc — James P. Burbank............... 75 
PRR SEW ORE —— Fy OED Ds TOU s w:6ie 0 0-0:0-0ln's 0 4d0 bless wee wise sseeee es 1.50 
STEWART’s EMBOSSING BOARD, Per COZEN..... ce ccescceecveccsececs -80 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 
PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK, 1906-7......ccccccccccsccccsvcscecs $2.85 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr..........ccceecsecceces 3.00 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL Processes — W. T. Wilkinson...............6.- 2.10 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING —C. G. Zander........e..ceeeeeeeee 1.50 
Prion’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SOALB.....ccccccccccccesccscscocvevcoee 2.00 
REDUCING GLASSES ..... Stes Sx Glial re(Sie wale WIN obey Sin einib'e o's uTeerRIS ees 35 
THREE-COLOR Panseenent — dsthar Solan WON MM siwe ehoses 3.50 
PROOFREADING 

BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ .55 
CUUINARE TRBNOR 656.6:6)0:0-0:0ie 015610 sinininws-be'n nb hs tewinaiened wa cneberewe 85 
ENGLISH CoMPpouND WorDs AND PHRASES —F. Horace Teall....... 2... 2.60 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett..............+.- 1.10 
Tue Onrnorpist — Alfred Ayres ....cccccccescccccccsccscccccsces 1.35 
PEERLESS WEBSTER DICTIONARY......... cb nie ike orn Wales own wah oavein -50 
PEGG AND TERS —= Bef DOW. ok esi sinciccccscccsserct asses 1.35 
PROOFREADING AND PuncTuATION — Adéle Millicent Smith............ 1.10 
PEMCOU REO —— FIG PACe DCA gos... 20:6:0-0:sie 0:0 wiereihiarese.s6:eieig al d-erscere 1.10 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS.........+-+++ .30 
Tue ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 1.60 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres ......+.eeeeeeseeee 600608 s pe eens 1.35 
TypoGRAPHIC StYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt.........eeeeeeeeeees - 60 
WILson’s TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION — John Wilson..........0-eee06 1.10 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE 


WITH TWO “ON THE JOB” 


q Here is a little arithmetic —a simple example, 
showing the price on Standard Steel-slide Cabinets 
to-day, and what you paid before TUBBS started 


things night. 


You Save $8.88 on this Cabinet 


The “Combine’’ Way The TUBBS Way 


One Cabinet with steel slides and One Cabinet with steel slides and 
25 full-size cases, list, . . $40.00 25 full-size cases, list, . . $38.75 
Less 10 per cent,.... 4.00 Less 30 per cent,.... 11.63 


$36.00 $27.12 


What you were compelled to pay, . $36.00 
What Tubbs charges to-day, . . . 27.12 


Net amount saved,. . . . $8.88 


EVEN MORE: If you buy $50 net we give you an extra 5G, 


and for $100 an extra 10%, and so on. 














Hea eS nee ae ea 4s, TUBBS STANDARD CABINETS are of the highest grade manufactured; flat steel slides 
inches. Net price of Cabinet with two pairs New York (no angle iron), filled with New Idea cases, the kind you all want — no paper pasted on 


brackets and two pairs of news cases, like cut, . . $32.68 the bottom. The material and finish the finest. Cabinets equipped with any style of case desired. 
Net price Cabinet, only 27. 





Stand ard Cabin et Ss List Prices Standard Cabinets 





NUMBER OF FLAT | GALLEY 


Made Any Size Wanted. No. CASES TERS | ‘Top | ‘Tor 


q Your choice of finish -—- Antique Oak, 240 | 20 Two-thirds | Single | $25.00 | $28.00 
241 | 25 Two-thirds | Single 29.00; 33.00 

Weathered Oak, Cherry, Mahogany. 242 | 30 Two-thirds | Single | 34.50| 38.00 
q 243 | 40 Two-thirds | Single 45.50} 52.00 

@ Brass Label-holders attached at an extra eee | cee | ee 
cost of 5 cents each. 245 | 50 Two-thirds | Double | 56.50| 65.00 
246 | 60 Two-thirds | Single 72.00} 7800 
247 | 60 Two-thirds | Double | 72.00| 78.00 


248 | 90 Two-thirds | Triple |107.00| 116.00 
A New Proof Planer 249 | 20 Three-quar. | Single 30.00} 33.00 
250 | 25 Three-quar. | Single 34.50| 38.00 

; 251 | 30 Three-quar. | Single | 39.50/ 43.00 No. 260 --Steel slides, 30 full-size cases. 

VA 252 | 40 Three-quar. | Single | 52.00| 57.00 Net $31.50. 
j 253 | 50 Three-quar. | Single 63.50} 70.00 
254 | 50 Three-quar. | Double | 64.25] 70.00 = 
255 | 60 Three-quar. | Single | 78.00] 84-00 Sea 
256 | 60 Three-quar. | Double | 78.00} 84.00 
257 | 90 Three-quar. | Triple | 118.00 | 127.00 
258 | 20 Full Size Single 35.00} 38.00 
259 | 25 Full Size Single 38.75| 43.00 
260 | 30 Full Size Single 45.00} 48.00 
; é 261 | 40 Full Size Single 59.25| 64.00 
@ No. 534 Proof Planer is designed to use | 262] 50 Full Size | Single | 72.50| 80.00 
“ 263 | 50 Full Size Double | 74.00; 80.00 
paper. It works like tympan on platen of elcaue | cee) eee 
job press. New paper can be added with- 265 | 60 Full Size Double | 90.00; 96.00 


out trouble. For type-work this arrange- | 268 | 99 Full Size | Triple | 135.00 | 144.00 | | 
ment will be found most excellent. Takes 2 


, a“ Discount 30 per cent. It was 10 per cent. i 
a dozen sheets or less. List Price, 60c. Ms i Ne, 288 Galley toe, ancl ene, 20 


wevrgu: seeer's THE TUBBS MFG. CO. seme 
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cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 

Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 

Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 

Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. : 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman St., Chicago, Il. 











DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine,Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
neciion with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE .... . NEW JERSEY 





WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
and Three-color Work. 











TELEPHONES— MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654:. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


139 Lake Street, CHICAGO 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 

PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

**Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 














Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











L. Martenson & Co. 


CI MACHINIS TSC) 


Printers’ and 
Bookbinders’ 
Machinery 


C3 A SEGALTY C9 
140 Monroe Street, Chicago 








CARBON 
BLACK 





MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 





send your forms 
to the 


If in a hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





Printing Press Machinists 


@) With an experienced force, men that 4 
thoroughly understand the business, 
and a fully equipped plant, 


WE CAN REPAIR ALL CLASSES 
OF PRINTING PRESSES 


We also build to order experimental 
machines and do general jobwork. 


WM. DIETRICH & CO. 


43-45 South Canal Street CHICAGO 
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MACHINE GROUND AND 


CELEBRATED SATIN 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND 


POLISHED 


FINISH BRAND 
ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 












Electric Tiering 
Machines 


Rapid, portable 
economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 

Machine 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 








































Send for 
ctrcular. 


For sale 
by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 














Che Springfield macaw 


E. J. PIPER 
44 HAMPDEN St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Wm. F. Kellett 
Grinder 


For Printers, Lithographers and 
Related Trades. 


Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives, Ink 
Fountain Knives Ground True. Wet grinding 
with most improved automatic machinery. 


327 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Telephones — Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 











A full and con- 
cise explanation 

the technical 
points inthe 
printing trade, 
for the use of 
the printer and 
his patrons £4 


Vest-Pocket 


Manual of 
Printing 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen. Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe 

—Capitalization—Style: The Use and omen te) 

Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, os . 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books —Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words ina Square inch 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System —Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and Illustrating— Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Coypright —Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers—Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 





THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITy. 


U.S.A. 











‘ACTURERS AND PRINTERS 
ENVELOPES AND PAPER GOODS 
@6-74 SNERMAN an. 


rm cCmICAGO. 
KA 


>a 
WN RSW ea i 


Where They Are Made 


pressmen’s OVERLAY 
ooo KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much. flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 











PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
116 NaAssAU STREET New York City 














Are you about to 
start a newspaper 
or buy one already 
started? If so, you 
should have 


The Inland Printer 
Company, Publishers 


120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York 


ESTABLISHING 
A NEWSPAPER 





BY ©. F. 


BYXBEE 





The best work on this subject published. 
book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 
daily and weekly journals. It is 5% x8 inches in size, 
contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Send at once before edition is exhausted. 


It is a hand- 


Circular telling all about it sent free. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER—MARCH, 1908. 


eee eee eee ee ee Ts § 
Annoyances of the composing-room 
Appreciate your capacity 
Art and the printing craft 
Artists’ control over reprints of their works. . 
Boston North End Union School of Printing. . 
Brisbane’s advice to would-be journalists... . 
Business notices 
Calendarium typographicum, A............. 
Canadian postal department gone mad 
Correspondence 
Cost of grouchiness, The 
Country printers do rise 
Dailies to raise price 
Design and color in printing 
Early printers’ marks 
Economy in good wages.............ss200% 859 
EDITORIAL : 
Court rulings and union policies......... 869 
Editorial notes 








CONTENTS. 


EDITORIAL — Continued: 
Good wages versus the priority law 
Law and the printer, The 
Union and industrial education, The 
Where the panic benefits printers 
Errors of varsity men 
Exit eight-hour fight ; 
First to use wood-pulp 
Incidents in European graphic circles 
London notes 
Machine composition 
Modern presswork 
New papermaking woods 
Newspaper work 
Obliging printer, The 
Once-a-year papers 
Paper scrap and cut records 
Physical characteristics of relief engravings.. 883 
Preservation of Greeley’s birthplace 
Pressroom 


enter old-age pensions. 








Problem of a layout for a printing-office 
Process engraving 
Proofroom 
Proofroom and its problems, The 
Purpose of education, The 
Real censor for ads 
Reminiscences of an old process engraver... . 
Signs of deterioration of character 
Spaces rising 
Specimens 
THE INLAND PRINTER on Tasmania. 
Trade catalogues in a public library 
Trade education 
Trade notes 
Wanted — capable men 
What “ Fra Elbertus ” means 
What is a horse-power 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Creole lady, A 

Winter and spring scenes in Canada. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PAGE 
Acme School Of DYAWINM.... 66.5. 05 060.0008 931 
Acme Staple Co 
Adams-Bagnall Electric Co................ ¢ 
PREIS BEI FO nos 5.6 0 tos ses edn e 96 
Advance Machinery Co 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co 
American Embosting Oo. .....0.000.0.00s0000% 928 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co.......... 
American Type Founders Co 
Amstutz, N. S ‘ 
ee ee eer ere 953 
pT a ne eee 97 
AU MERIT, ive kod 5s soos 8 sa dus wee 
Ault & Wiborg Co 
ee eS ere eer er 
Automatic: Printine Pree. 2. 2:5 oi. 5 s000 60-0 64 ¢ 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler............. 827, 95 
Barr, J. G., Electric Co 

ge” eer ee f 
Beuster Electrotyping Co..........+..e.005 ¢ 
Big Four Printing Ink Oo........00.s2e00 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 

Binney & Smith Co 

Bissell College of Photo-Engraving.......... 
DEA OD, hoc cccncivcscrecenesees 931 
Blackhall 

Blatchford, E. W., C ‘ 
Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co...... § 
Bourke-Rice Envelope Co..............e006 97 
ares er reer ee ‘ 
Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery Place......... { 
Brown Folding Machine Co..............6. 
Duckie Printers’ Boller Oo. ....0cssccccees | 
a a ere eye eee eee re f 
ERGIERE TT OTONY oo 6 se 5 50:50 6.6555 8 ewww 96 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


ee gree Te ree rT eT re eer 
RORIMISURIE SOD; a0 9154p elas boo ee ee Wea oars 932 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation.... 8 
Daricton, ©, Tpraviy 10 6 6 sisss-0% 00 oh:0-0% 
oo a errr reer tr rer es { 
Chailenge Machinery Co 

Chambers Bros. C 


Coddington, Robert 

Coes, Loring, & Co 

Opie, a, Oe OE 0s vicki eee ccswesee as 
Crane, Z. & W. M 

Crawley Book Machinery Co............... 
OCHONDERE COO, wvccvcwressccevesensecessose 937 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 970 
Cross Pape? Pebtet Ob... 0 ccs cncsccsencves 950 
ROOONTE, MRED Thi MODs 6.606 a wees se a cceecws 930 


ee a a errr rere 945 
Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 971 
EE A, Bias OE oboe o acca aera nea cae 939 
i ere 954, 955 
Dick, Rev. Robert, Betate.... scccccsssceee 971 
2 Sees 974 
Dinse, Page & Co 
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District of Columbia Paper Mfg. Co 

Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co 

Dorman, J. F. W., C 

Du Bole Tron Works. «asses ccccvccscincvces 
Durant, W. N., Co 


Economy Engineering Co 
Electro-Light Engraving Co 


Rihana Wt, Ae oo ose a os nee as oa nae 949 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co 942 
Fuller, E. C., C 830, 831 


Globe Chemical Co 

Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Golding Mfg. Co 

Goss Printing Press Co 

Gullberg & Smith 

Gutenberg Machine Co 


Hall, A. W., & Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hellmuth, Charles 

Herrick Press 

Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 

Hoke Engraving Plate Co 

PIGICMIAN, ANCE, SOD 5 65-00 0.0.0.0 6:00 6'¥.0 sisi 2 ar0\9 ¢ 
Hoole Machine & Engraving Works 


Indiana Chemical G0... o4.6:5.6:006 s:0s oecewaenes ¢ 
Inland Type Foundry 


IRONS. <AROO, By POTN is 0 6:55 10:50:55 4-6 60 Siaerete 
Juergens Bros. Co 


Kast & Ehinger 

Ree RA RERME ROD 67:5 55<0\9: ach GR-¥s0s eso are bale ® 957 
A Ee See er re rer ee 97E 
ee PU Ds 5 isn coca wees Ketesponces { 
Ps Tee cn ec cwscceedsneunenwane 


National Perforating Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co 


Machine Perfecting & Mfg. Co............. 948 
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Lettering for Printers and 
Designers 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


A comprehensive treatise on the art of riba with many 
interesting modern examples, together with tables 
and measurements valuable to constructors 
of advertising matter 


Price One Dollar 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 

















| New Ideas on an Old Subject we 
TIE as we een Ta ? 


The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as “the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 

the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 
hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 





Published by The Inland Printer Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, IL 




















The Miehle Press 


For All aise Gl Letterpress Work 
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Miehle improvements. 


heAar High-Speed, Two-Color Press. This. press is built to do a fine 
class of Label, Catalogue, Railroad, Folding Box, and all classes of work where 
colors are desired. It is nearly as fast as a single press, and has all of the 





adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 
press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 


& High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 


tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and job work 
than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, having two 


instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘Rack and 


Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is ‘‘ rack and pinion 
cylindrical ” instead of ‘‘table.’’ The class of work to which it is more especially 


adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 





& 
h ; High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
6 j **Rack and Pinion’’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. 
Size, 26x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 





MH Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR. DOWN, as may 
Our Sheet D elivery be desired, we put on-all our presses with the exception of the “‘ Job 


and News.’’ This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser. and is a great convenience. 
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Fer Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press G Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS. 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bids. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 16 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 
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Rapid Computer Co 
Roach, Joseph A., & Co 
Robbins & Myers Co.105, 
Robertson, J. T., Co 
Rosenthal, Herman 
Roth Bros. & Co...102, 
Roth, B., Tool Co. .109, 
Rothschild, M. M 
Rouse, H. B., & Co.114, 
Rowe, James ....... 30, 
Rueter, Chris. A 


Sanders Engraving Co 
Schuchardt & Schutte.... 
176, 
290, 


Scott, Walter, & Co.129, 
Seaward, C. W., Co.142, 
Seybold Machine Co. .4, 
Shame, Jas. H., BOO... ccscccvcceccsens 98, 
Shepard, Henry 0., Co... .{ 

354, 618, 


26, 806, 97 


INDEX. 


Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Co..17, 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co...... 25, 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy....158, 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 


Spatula Publishing Co......... 99, 
Spencer, Chas. 

Sprague Electric Co.123, 184, 
Standard Machinery Co........... é 
Standard Paper Mfg. Co..........52 
Star Engravers’ Supply Co.... Q 


Star Mfg. Co 126, 
Star Printing Ink Works. .26, 


Stationers’ Engraving Co 
Stiles, Charles L....98, 266, 
Sullivan Printing Works Co 


185, 33 
514, 67 


Thompson, H.. Russell. ........s.ceccccvee 


Thompson Type Machine Co... .12, 464, 


Tubbs Mfg. Co 
Typeribbon Mfg. Co 
Typesetting Machinery Co 


| Ullman, Sigmund, Co 


Union Pacific Railroad 

United Printing Machinery Co 

United States Playing Card Co 

Universal Automatic Typecasting Machine Co. 
157, 292, 458, 651, 796, 
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492 
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Van Allens & Boughton. .15: 
Van Bibber Roller Co....{ 8, 
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Wabash System 
Walley, C. P., Co 
Wanner, A. F., & 


Want Advertisements .... 


Warnock-Towner Co. .... 
Warren, S. D., & Co 

Watzelhan & Speyer 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


White, James, Paper Co.138, 282, 


White’s Class Advertising Co 
Whitfield Carbon Paper Works. .99, 


Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. 


Whitmore Mfg. Co..158, 318, 
Wickersham Quoin Co...144, 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co 
Williams Web Co....... 105, 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving 


Wire Loop Mfg. Co. .98, 266, 


Woronoco Paper Co..... 108, 
Wynkoop Type Foundry 


Yates Bureau of Design...98, 266, 


487, 5 


441, 








